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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(#) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1955—July 1956 include final barley and oats payments announced November 15 and 29, 1956. 

(c) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


In his Review of Canada’s Economy, issued on December 26, 1957, the 
minister of Trade and Commerce said that 


In the year now ending, Canadians have been witnessing the 
culmination of a surge of expansion centered in material-producing 
industries and extending to all segments of the economy. The current 
phase of this expansion began in 1955, in response to worldwide pressure 
for more materials to provide for the rising levels of industrial production 
throughout the world. Substantial additions to capacity are now in 
operation or are nearing completion in all major resource industries. In 
some instances this new capacity will provide primarily for domestic needs. 
A major portion, however, is directed toward export markets. This 
industrial build-up has been the dominant stimulus underlying the high 
level of economic activity during the last few years. 


Looking at prospects for 1958, the minister went on to say that 


At year-end the economic situation in Canada is one of high activity 
but increasing slack in a number of industries. Total employment has 
moved upward and production has been sustained throughout most of 
1957, but both are seemingly edging downward at the end of the year. The 
trend of overall sales has not been commensurate with the substantial 
rise in productive capacities. For the months immediately ahead, there is 
little indication of any basic change in this situation. On the one hand 
there are strong underlying supports in the economy. At the same time 
there is little evidence of forces which would quickly generate new 
strength in the traditionally dynamic areas of exports and investment. 
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What is presently known of capital expenditures plans suggests a 
moderately lower volume of business investment in the coming year. The 
principal declines will occur in material-processing industries and some 
forms of transporation, while increases are in prospect for some service 
and utility groups. In addition, there are indications of a rise in residential 
and institutional building and also of more work to be done by way of 
local improvements. On the basis of these preliminary indications, the 
overall volume of construction in 1958 should be as large as in the previous 
year. On the other hand, outlays for machinery and equipment should 
be lower. This has already been reflected in reduced orders and lower 
activity in a number of equipment industries. However, because of the 
large import content in Canada’s equipment requirements, the full impact 
of reduced investment of this type does not fall on domestic industries. 


In the market situation ahead, consumer demand will be an important 
sustaining influence. Consumer income, traditionally less vulnerable than 
most other indicators to contractionary influences, has been given additional 
support by way of higher social security payments and lower taxes. 
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The present pause in expansion comes about as a result of the fact 
that Canada is approaching a phase of development in which, for the 
time being, less resources are required for the build-up of basic industries. 
There would appear to be no dearth of uses to which these resources can 
be diverted. A tremendous volume of new capital facilities is needed to 
supplement and round out the basic expansion which has taken place. In 
fact the greater availability of investment resources provides an opportunity 
to get ahead with public improvements which have been lagging in recent 
years. Apart from these institutional requirements, the potential needs 
of consumers are virtually inexhaustible. 
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Gross National Product—Canada’s total output of goods and_ services, 
seasonally adjusted, was at an annual rate of $31 billion in the third quarter of 
1957, or about one per cent over the rate for the preceding two quarters. 
About half the increase between the second and third quarters was attributable 
to a further advance in final product prices. In volume terms, the gross national 
product was practically unchanged. 

The major factors contributing to the slight advance in the third quarter 
were the resumption of the upward trend in consumer expenditures, which 
had eased off in the second quarter; increased outlays for housing, which had 
been declining since early in 1956; and a rise in exports of goods and services, 
following the decline in the second quarter of 1957 and reflecting larger 
shipments of iron ore and higher sales of animal products. However, imports 
of goods and services dropped a little, contributing to some reduction in the 
current account deficit. Further gains in labor income were recorded, reflecting 
mainly the higher wage rates in some industrial groups. 


Farm Cash Income.—F arm cash income from the sale of farm products totaled ~ 
$638 million in the third quarter of 1957, compared with $698 million in the 
third quarter of 1956. The larger part of this decline may be attributed to 
smaller grain marketings in the Prairie provinces, particularly in Saskatchewan. 
A higher income from the sale of livestock and livestock products was not 
sufficient to offset the smaller returns from grains. 

Preliminary estimates place cash farm income, for the first nine months of 
the year, at $1,847 million in 1957 compared with $1,911 million in 1956. The 
decline can be attributed mainly to the reduced returns from cereal grains. 
Smaller incomes in the second and third quarters of 1957 more than offset 
the higher returns in the first quarter. 

~ Farm ‘cash income from the sale of field crops in July-September 1957 
was estimated at $184 million, a decline of about 31 per cent from the $267 
million realized in the third quarter of 1956. Prices were somewhat lower but 
the major part of the income decline is attributable to smaller marketings of 
cereal grains. Wheat accounted for more than half the reduction in income. 
Lower incomes from cereal grains were recorded in each of the Prairie provinces 
but the greatest decline occurred in Saskatchewan. Income from sugar beets 
was substantially higher but returns from the sale of flaxseed were about the 
same as in the third quarter of 1956. 

Farm cash income from field crops, for the January-September period of 
1957 is estimated at $618 million or $87 million less than the $705 million 
realized in the corresponding period of 1956. The decline can be attributed 
mainly to the lower returns from cereal grains. Increased returns from 
flaxseed, tobacco, sugar beets and participation payments on previous years’ 
western grain crops partly offset the lower returns from grains. 

Income from the sale of livestock and livestock products in the third 
quarter of 1957 was estimated at $412 million, compared with $390 million 
in the corresponding quarter of 1956. Poultry meat was the only major 
commodity in this group to return less income to farmers than in the third 
quarter of 1956; this decline may be attributed to lower prices which more 
than offset the effects of higher marketings. Returns from hogs accounted 
for the major part of the increase in farm income from livestock and livestock 
products; higher prices more than offset lower marketings. Higher prices and 
larger marketings both led to increased returns from dairy products. Larger 
cattle marketings more than offset lower average prices. 

For the first nine months of the year, farm income from livestock and 
livestock products was estimated at $1,096 million in 1957 and $1,073 million 
in 1956. Increases were noted for all commodities except eggs and poultry. 
Hogs accounted for most of the increase, and were followed by dairy products 
and cattle. , 
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A REPORT ON THE NINTH SESSION OF THE 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION CONFERENCE* 


Representatives of seventy-four nations met in Rome in November 1957 
to review the world situation and outlook for food and agriculture, the current 
and prospective activities of their Organization, the FAO, and its administrative 
and financial matters. When this Ninth Session of the Conference ended, three 
new countries were admitted to membership, Ghana, the Federation of Malaya 
and Poland; a new and substantially higher budget totaling $17 million was 
approved for the two-year period 1958-1959; a number of new activities were 
agreed to; further action was proposed on matters pertaining to support policies 
and surplus disposal problems; and a new Council was elected. 


The Canadian delegation to the Ninth Session was headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture, the Honourable Douglas S. Harkness. The alternate delegate 
was Dr. J. F. Booth, Chief, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture and 
Chairman of the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee. The Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Northern Affairs and National Resources 
(Forestry), National Health and Welfare (Nutrition), Trade and Commerce, 
Finance, and External Affairs were represented on the Delegation. 

During the first week of the Conference, heads of delegations addressed 
the plenary session outlining progress and problems in their countries, 
commenting on the work of the FAO and reviewing the problems arising out of 
the paradoxical situation of surpluses and shortages. The Head of the Canadian 
Delegation, the Honourable Mr. Harkness, in his address to the plenary session 
said: 

“The Canadian Delegation notes with satisfaction the growth of FAO. 
Fach session of the Conference has seen an increase in membership. We 
are now 74, and before this Conference is over, there will be new members. 
It is interesting to note that in the early years of FAO’s existence, the 
countries joining were mainly concerned with the problems of rehabili- 
tation, how to heal the wounds caused by war. The new members are 
countries that have recently attained self-government. Their problems 
are different from those that confronted FAO in the late forties, but we 
are confident that FAO can meet these new challenges. 

“we are starting this Conference with a new Director General and this also 

marks another milestone in the life of our Organization—for he is the first 

to be chosen from a great Asian country. We were very happy that he 
was able to visit us in Canada last January”. 

He referred to Canada’s concern in respect to surpluses and their disposal: 
“We have watched with concern the mounting stocks of wheat which 
have been accumulating in exporting countries particularly in North 
America and the measures employed in surplus disposal. We know that 
economic development in many of the underdeveloped countries has 
been assisted through this programme. We certainly do not oppose such 
generous action in this area. But what has concerned us most is the volume 
and intensity of these programmes, some of the devices used in the past 
and the need for greater selectivity in order to ensure that such 
programmes do not interfere with commercial marketing. 

“We believe it to be in the interest of the importing and exporting nations 

that surplus disposal programmes should aim to function with the least 

possible disruption of commercial markets. On our part we have adhered 
to the FAO principles of surplus disposal and have participated in policy 
discussions and in marketing practices with this thought uppermost in our 
mind. At the same time, we are prepared to work hand in hand with 


* Prepared by Frank Shefrin, a member of the Canadian Delegation. 
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member nations of FAO in a sincere endeavour to find means by which 
the expanding food producing capacity may be used more effectively to 
meet the need for food which exists in the world’. 


In his conclusion the Canadian Delegate reiterated that: 
“There is no room for complacency, not only is there still much to be 
done, but with progress come new problems or an aggravation of old 
problems. While everybody admits that agriculture is vital to the life 
and well being of all, farmers have not in the past few years shared 
fully in the economic progress made in many countries. 
“Tf we review the many reports issued by our Organization during the 
last few years we find that governments and farmers, in their efforts 
to solve their many problems, have turned to measures which in the 
short run may prove helpful but are likely over the long run to create 
new difficulties. In many instances these solutions often merely result 
in moving these problems from one country to another, from one group 
of primary producers to another. This “beggar thy neighbour” policy 
is one which we do not favour and I am sure it is not acceptable to members 
of this Organization. 
“The Canadian Delegation feels that through FAO all countries can work 
together in finding solutions to the host of farm, forestry and fisheries 
problems, to the benefit of everyone concerned. I know that during this 
Conference we will be discussing price and income support measures, 
surplus disposal programmes, marketing problems, and many other issues. 
It is the sincere hope and wish of the Canadian Delegation that in the 
forthcoming discussions our attention will be centered on exploring solutions 
to these many problems—solutions that will be of mutual benefit to all 
countries and their producers’. 


The State of Food and Agriculture'.—The Conference was informed that 
since 1955 world agricultural production had continued to expand at a rate of 
about three per cent annually, or rather over one per cent faster than the 
growth of world population. Moreover, in contrast to the earlier postwar 
period, production had in the last few years tended to increase faster in the 
less-developed regions than in those regions where supplies were already 
more ample, though this was to some extent offset by the more rapid growth 
of population in the less developed regions. 

It was emphasized that despite the continuing surpluses of some 
commodities in certain exporting countries, there should be no slackening in 
the efforts in underdeveloped countries to increase food production of types 
to which their soils and climate were economically suited. In the Far East 
and Latin America in particular, the setback to over-all production during 
the war years had still not been made good on a per caput basis, in spite 
of the expansion of recent years. This fact, coupled with the rapid growth 
of demand which came with the increasing tempo of economic development, 
had contributed to the inflationary pressures and _ difficulties of foreign 
payments which some countries in those regions were experiencing. General 
indications were that world agricultural production as a whole would again 
be higher in the 1957-58 season. 

With abundant supplies, average prices of agricultural products in world 
trade had continued their slow decline, and no reversal of this movement was 
yet apparent. In comparison with the increase of eight per cent in volume in 
1956, the rise in the total value of world agricultural trade had therefore been 
only about four per cent, while in some regions the total value of agricultural 
exports had declined. Even the small rise for the world as a whole had been 





1For details see the annual FAO report entitled State of Food and Agriculture. Rome, Italy. 1957. 
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offset in terms of purchasing power by the continuing upward movement in the 
prices of manufactured goods. 

The recent movement of prices had also tended to increase existing 
disparities between farm and urban incomes. Farmers as a whole had not 
shared fully in recent increased prosperity and in many countries had had 
little reward for the higher levels of productivity which they had achieved. 
In most countries the position of the consumer did not appear to have improved 
in respect to food prices. Partly because of inflationary pressures and the 
mounting costs of food distribution, retail food prices had tended to rise in 
1956 in almost all countries, and there were few in which any appreciable 
decline was evident. This had tended to restrict increases in food consumption, 
especially in countries where incomes were low and the need greatest. In this 
connection, the basic importance of measures to raise food consumption levels 
was emphasized by most of the representatives. 


Commodity Problems.—The Conference, as is the usual practice, gave much 
attention to current commodity problems. It noted that in the 1957-58 
marketing year aggregate import demand for agricultural products might 

be lower, owing to the fact that some exceptional factors had contributed to 
the high level of trade in the past year, to disinflationary policies and to 
balance of payments difficulties in some countries. In contrast, world market 
supplies of many products would probably remain high. The agricultural 
surplus situation remained disquieting. The problem presented by the size 
of current stocks and the manner of their disposal as well as the problems 
involved in an adjustment of agricultural policies aimed at restoring a better 
balance of supply and effective demand, were thus still among the major 
issues confronting governments in the agricultural field. 

In discussion of surplus problems, the United States said it had taken 
every precaution to minimize the adverse effects of its disposal program on 
other countries. It recognized “that in some cases unfavorable trade effects 
can result from disposals as large as those being made” by the United States. 
Canada said that certain United States transactions had had a serious impact 
on Canadian marketings. The U.S. Delegate said that the United States had 
tried to ensure that disposals did not encroach on the exports of friendly 
countries, through constant analysis of their impact, and frequent consultations 
with other exporters. The Canadian Delegate said wheat farmers operating 
without subsidy had no assurance of protection from ‘competition with 
products, the distribution of which is financed from government treasury”. 
He said he realized that the United States had tried to reduce dislocation to 
normal trade arising from disposals but “it is incontestable that there had 
been damage”. The Conference placed considerable emphasis on the need 
for full and effective observance of the FAO Principles of Surplus Disposal? 
and for a wider use of the facilities for consultation on surplus disposal matters 
provided by the Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal of the 
Committee on Commodity Problems. 

The Conference urged governments supplying and receiving surpluses 
to make possible full and effective consultation with other countries on disposal 





1 The general principles are: 

1. The solution to problems of agricultural surplus disposal should be sought, wherever, 
possible, through efforts to increase consumption rather than through measures to restrict 
supplies. 

2. Member Governments which have excess stocks of agricultural products should dispose 
of such products in an orderly manner so as to avoid any undue pressure resulting in 
sharp falls of prices on world markets, particularly when prices of agricultural products 
are generally low. 

3. Where surpluses are disposed of under special terms, there should be an undertaking 
from both importing and exporting countries that such arrangements will be made without 
harmful interference with normal patterns of production and international trade. 
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programs and transactions. Several countries stressed the need for prior 
consultation before the conclusion of surplus disposal agreements, though others 
felt that this might not be practicable in all cases. There was agreement, 
however, on the need for carefully assessing surplus disposal programs and 
transactions in the light of the FAO Principles. For this purpose it was 
necessary to have fuller knowledge of the uses of surpluses made in recipient 
countries and of their effects on commercial markets. The Committee on 
Commodity Problems had requested its Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal 
to examine and report on the operation and adequacy of the FAO Principles 
and Guiding Lines of Surplus Disposal over the past three years and to 
recommend possible ways of ensuring that the disposal of surpluses would be 
made without harmful interference with normal patterns of production and 
international trade. This request arose out of the proposals made by IFAP 
to strengthen the Washington Sub-Committee. While the consideration given 
by the Sub-Committee to the request made by the Conference at its Eighth 
Session (Resolution No. 7/55) for an analysis of the effects of disposals on 
special terms had yielded some useful information, it was noted that the 
question of developing case studies was still under examination. The results 
of studies being initiated in some recipient countries in Asia and the Far East 
by the joint FAO/ECAFE staff under an ECAFE resolution should soon be 
available to the Sub-Committee. 

The Conference emphasized that, by side with such work on surplus 
disposal, broader studies of the underlying causes of surpluses for major 
commodities should also be made. The problem at first regarded as a short 
term one, now appeared to have become a permanent structural problem of 
agriculture in some countries. The solution to the problem was not to be 
found in one country alone, but called for a fundamental examination of 
national policies in general, as well as long term trends in the world economy. 

The New Zealand Delegation presented a resolution on surplus disposal 
that was approved by the Conference. The resolution took into consideration 
the general discussion and the IFAP proposal and made the following 
recommendations: 

“that the Committee on Commodity Problems, through its Consultative 

Sub-Committee, develop further ways and means of utilizing surplus 

products for encouraging consumption without impinging upon existing 

or future commercial trade and in conformity with the FAO Principles 
and Guiding Lines of Surplus Disposal; 

“that Governments, through their representatives on the Committee on 

Commodity Problems and its Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus 

Disposal, give particular attention to the attainment of these objectives as 

expressed by the Conference and the Committee on Commodity Problems, 

in order to raise world food consumption standards, to assist economic 
development and at the same time to expand international trade in 
agricultural products’’. 


Agricultural Support Policies—The Conference discussed the Report of the 
Expert Working Party on Agricultural Support Measures which had been set 
up under a Resolution of its Eighth Session, together with the comments of 
the Committe on Commodity Problems. There was general agreement that 
further work was necessary in this field, for which the Report of the Expert 
Working Party would be a useful starting point. 

Some countries disagreed with the conclusion of the Working Party 
that, while the problems of implementing price support policies were not likely 
to be unmanageable when these were regarded primarily as an insurance 
against serious falls in price, major difficulties arose when, in order to raise 
the level of farm incomes, farm prices were supported over a long period at 
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levels substantially above the average level of prices on world markets. In 
these circumstances, for example, open or concealed export subsidies became 
necessary in exporting countries, and substantial measures of protection in 
importing countries. The countries objecting to this conclusion pointed out 
that today international prices of certain products were so often influenced by 
various national policies that they bore little relation to production costs, or 
to the real values of the commodities traded; that this conclusion did not 
take sufficient account of the basic social objectives of agricultural support 
policies. Other countries strongly supported the conclusions of the Working 
Party in this regard. 

The Conference noted that the widespread adoption of agricultural support 
measures in countries in all parts of the world indicated the need for some 
form of agricultural support. The well-known instability of prices of 
agricultural products and the disparity of incomes between agriculture and 
other sectors of the economy underlined the importance of agricultural supports 
on both economic and social grounds. 

In the course of debate a number of points were suggested by certain 
countries for consideration in drawing up such a code of principles. These 
included the following: that guaranteed or supported price levels should not 
greatly exceed over a period the general level of prices in international markets; 
that support measures to raise incomes should as far as possible aim at doing 
so by reducing costs, increasing productivity and making the most rational 
use of resources, both within a country and between countries; that they 
should not become too great a burden to the consumer, but should be designed 
to assist a balanced expansion of consumption of agricultural products; that 
exports of commodities benefiting from price and income supports should be 
undertaken in ways that did not adversely affect production in other countries 
or international trade; that full attention should be given to the adverse effects 
which agricultural support measures in industrially developed importing 
countries may cause to international trade in agricultural products. It was 
further emphasized that in framing such principles full account should be taken 
of the very different economic and social conditions in countries at different 
stages of economic development. 

The most far-reaching action on the part of the Conference was the 
adoption of the resolution on agricultural support measures. This was originally 
a Danish proposal. New Zealand and Canada were active in the phrasing 
of this resolution. The discussion preceding the presentation of the resolution 
centered on the factors contributing to the current surplus problems. Some 
of the delegations stated that in many instances support legislation, if not 
entirely responsible, contributed to the surplus problem. 

The resolution endorsed: 

“the need for agreed principles to serve as guidelines for use by Member 

Governments in establishing or reviewing their agricultural price and 

income support policies in order to ensure that such policies will be 

effective in achieving their objectives but will have minimum adverse 
repercussions on the pattern of production and trade of other countries’. 


The Conference resolution requests the Director-General to set up a panel 
of government representatives, who should be specialists in agricultural support 
matters, to prepare a report for consideration by the Committee on Commodity 
Problems, the Council and member governments. 

The panel is directed by the Conference resolution: 

1. to analyse the effects of the various agricultural support systems, 
including different levels of price support, with a view to obtaining a 
better basis for evaluating the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of such systems; the study should cover the effects of the various support 


; 
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measures on increasing agricultural production and investment, 
especially in less-developed countries and regions, and the integration 
of price supports with other steps taken to increase production and 
agricultural incomes; 

2. to recommend guiding principles designed to minimize the adverse 
effects of agricultural support policies on international trade, and to be 
taken into account by member governments in establishing or reviewing 
their agricultural policies; in developing such principles the panel shall 
have full regard to the special circumstances and problems of countries. 


National Programs and Policies——The discussions of the Conference on 
national programs and policies ranged over a wide field. The importance in 
development programming of a proper balance between the different sectors 
of the economy and the desirability of achieving a better co-ordination of 
national programs and policies was emphasized. In particular, in formulating 
agricultural support policies or in determining the level of self-sufficiency tc 
be aimed at, due regard should be paid to the intentions and interests of other 
countries as well as to purely national conditions and considerations. The 
Conference considered that increased productivity was an essential aim of 
development programming, and that greater attention should be paid to 
measures designed to remove the various institutional obstacles to improvement. 


It was generally agreed that in many ways marketing presented problems 
even more challenging than those of production. Whereas few would fail to 
appreciate recommendations leading to an increase in production efficiency, 
the value of measures to improve efficiency in marketing was not always so 
well understood. Yet the relatively small proportion of the price paid by the 
consumer that was actually returned to the primary producer was a continuing 
grievance. Much of the difference went to pay for services valued by 
consumers, but in many countries there was evidence that wasteful and 
inefficient handling of farm, fishery and forest products and unsatisfactory 
market organization added much to this spread between producer and consumer 
prices. It was stressed that reductions in the cost of marketing was one of the 
best ways to improve farm incomes because in this way it could be done 
without a corresponding increase in consumer prices. 


Measures were being taken to improve the marketing structure and 
organization in many countries and in a variety of fields. In order to take 
more advantage of this accumulating experience, the Conference agreed that 
periodic regional meetings of marketing personnel would be valuable. The 
meetings might coincide with regional Training Courses insofar as financial 
limitations permitted, and thus serve an instructional purpose in addition. 
Recognizing the usefulness of such meetings the Government of Iran issued 
a formal invitation to countries of the Near Eastern region to participate in a 
technical conference of marketing specialists in Teheran in June and July 
1958. The Governments of Japan and India also offered to accommodate 
marketing trainees from other countries. The relevance of progress in those 
countries to the problems of other areas where similar conditions prevailed 
was noted. 

It was generally felt that in most countries too little attention was paid 
to methods of improving nutritional levels, and that governments should give 
greater weight to nutritional considerations in planning their production policies. 
In developing food policies, nutritional principles had to be considered in the 
light of numerous agricultural, economic and social factors. Another important 
point was that the satisfaction of full nutritional requirements could not be 
attained at once or in the near future in many countries and must therefore 
be reached through successive stages. Furthermore, in planning domestic 
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patterns of food production in relation to national consumption objectives, due 
consideration must obviously be given to external sources of supply. 

FAO could help Member Governments in raising levels of nutrition, but 
the responsibility for action is that of governments. A number of governments 
had asked FAO during recent years for nutrition experts to assist them in 
relating food policies to the nutritional needs of their peoples. The Conference 
hoped that FAO would be of increasing assistance in this field. 


Program of Work.—The activities of the five technical divisions—A griculture, 
Economics, Forestry, Fisheries, and Nutrition—during 1956 and 1957, the 
proposed Program of Work and Budget for 1958 and 1959, presented by Mr. 
B. R. Sen the recently appointed Director-General, and future trends, were 
reviewed by the Conference. 

Particular emphasis was placed on the important role consultants could 
play in the work of the Organization in view of the limited budget for permanent 
staff. A more extensive use of consultants would, in turn, make it possible 
to recruit permanent staff with wide basic training and broad experience, 
thus facilitating their transferability between projects. 

The review of the program of work in the field of agriculture considered 
how a balance between human and natural resources (land, water, plants and 
animals) could best be achieved in arriving at a high level of efficiency in 
agriculture. It was suggested that major attention should be paid to the 
improvment of the institutional structures and the administrative requirements 
of agriculture in a number of Member countries. 

While agreeing that FAO’s present main lines of activity in forestry 
should be continued, the Conference suggested for the future some shift of 
emphasis towards projects which have as goals increased forest production at 
reduced costs and improvement of the living standards of rural populations. 
The latter objective, it was agreed, can be attained only through steady efforts 
to teach people how to make the best use of the natural resources on which 
they must depend. FAO can contribute through wider promotion of forest 
extension services and increased participation in community development 
movements. 

With the increase in the number and activities of the regional fisheries 
councils, it was apparent that the cost of servicing them should be studied, 
and a policy should be recommended which would recognize the extent of 
FAO’s role. It was suggested that special attention should be given to African 
territories south of the Sahara, especially in the fields of marketing and 
co-operatives. The program of work in fisheries biology should continue to 
give primary attention to those projects having a direct bearing on increased 
food production and the optimum utilization of aquatic resources; and emphasis 
should be laid on giving support to the efforts of individual countries in 
discovering and forecasting stocks. 

The 1958-59 Nutrition Division program relates to food consumption and 
planning, organization of nutrition services, nutrition education and training 
and supplementary feeding; food processing and preparation; and home 
economics. The program is characterized by the fact that many activities are 
carried out in close association with other Divisions of FAO and in collaboration 
with other international organizations, particularly WHO and UNICEF, as 
well as the UN Bureau of Social Affairs and UNESCO. 

Increasing emphasis is being given to the FAO home economics program 
and to training in home economics. Governments are requesting FAO 
assistance in organizing seminars and training courses in various specialized 
branches of home economics and for many types of workers, including teachers, 
extension workers, specialists and village leaders. The Conference indicated 
that such activities should be expanded. The contribution that home economics 
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can make to training programs for social welfare and health workers needs 
further attention. 

In the Economics Division the Conference assigned a high priority to all 
aspects of work on statistics, particularly the world census of agriculture and 
basic statistics on production, trade, prices and consumption. It approved the 
increasing emphasis being given in the work of Economic Analysis towards 
aiding governments to formulate policies of agricultural development, and in 
certain aspects of their implementation, notably marketing. The Conference 
also stressed that high priority should be given to work on broad price 
movements and on trends in agricultural trade, with emphasis on long term 
perspectives which might be overlooked by those considering only national and 
short term trends. 

It was noted that there was not anywhere in the United Nations family 
a department specialized by commodities and commodity groups on the same 
lines as the FAO Commodities Branch and that adequate facilities should 
continue to be made available, therefore, not only for servicing the work of 
FAO but for assisting other agencies in response to requests for specialized 
work on agricultural products. Interest was expressed in the further studies 
to be undertaken on National Food Reserves and, more generally, on special 
uses of surpluses in aid of development, and on other special aspects of 
international commodity trade. 

In addition to the continuing activities, several major expansions were 
approved. The regional offices are to be strengthened by additional staff and 
an African Regional Office is to be established. There is to be continued study 
of the Mediterranean Development Project—a project involving the develop- 
ment of agriculture and forestry in the countries bordering the Mediterranean 
Sea. Greater stress was also put on nutrition and home economics activities. 
The work in the field of atomic energy is to be expanded. 

The Conference urged member countries to make more effective use of 
technical assistance in the face of an anticipated reduction in TA funds for the 
coming year. The 1957 expenditure was $8.5 million as against about an $8 
million budget for 1958. Countries will have to pay greater attention to 
programming to ensure that reduced resources are best utilized and that the 
needs of agriculture are fully recognized. The Technical Assistance program, 
the Director-General said, should be based ‘‘on the capacities as well as the 
needs of each recipient country”. FAO would scrutinize even more closely 
the extent to which each country carried out previous recommendations, 
supported experts with administrative and technical personnel, and continued 
projects that had been initiated. The number of projects a country could 
effectively absorb and the extent to which they related to long-term 
development plans, he added, would also be examined carefully. 

In reviewing the operations of the Technical Assistance program, the 
Conference urged the desirability of improving the system of briefing experts 
before appointment. It was also generally felt that the periods of assignment 
were too brief and that necessary continuity in field work was thus disturbed. 
Concern was expressed over the decline in the 1958 Technical Assistance 
Fellowships Program as compared with previous years. It was felt that as 
the Technical Assistance Programme is basically a training program such 
a decline in the number of Fellows must inevitably reduce its effectiveness. 


Canada’s Representation.—In addition to membership on the Council, Canada 
was elected to the Committee on Commodity Problems and the Committee on 
Constitutional and Legal Matters. Canada is also a member of the Consultative 
Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal and the FAO Group on Grains. Dr. J. F. 
Booth was elected to the seven-member Program Committee, which is made 
up of individuals selected on their personal capacity. 
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Epilogue.—The problems that faced the Ninth Session of the FAO Conference 
differed considerably from those of the First Session. The machinery has also 
changed. Today the FAO with its own headquarters has a staff of somewhat over 
1,000 members. There are also four regional offices. In addition, there is 
the Technical Assistance Program including close to 600 experts in the field. 
These technical assistant experts are attached to some 40 country missions. There 
are a number of technical committees interested in specific problems, e.g. the 
Land and Water Utilization Committee, the European Forestry Commission, the 
Committee on Locust Control, the International Rice Commission and several 
Fisheries Councils. 

Although the nature of the world food problem has changed since the 
first FAO meeting in Quebec City in 1945 and the Organization’s resources 
somewhat greater, the problem is still with us. FAO estimates that at the 
rate the world population is currently increasing there are 120,000 new mouths 
to feed every day. The task that the world faces is how to produce enough 
to feed these new mouths, raise the level of nutrition of many millions of 
underfed people in many countries and at the same time prevent the piling 
up of unsaleable surpluses in other countries. 


FLEXIBLE LOAN REPAYMENT PLAN FOR PRAIRIE 
GRAIN FARMS 


R. C. GILSTORF 


Crop yields, in the Prairie provinces, vary widely from year to year. 
Farmers making loan payments, therefore, sometimes find it difficult to meet 
the fixed annual installments. A repayment plan with some provision for 
flexibility in the size of the annual payments would be a welcome improvement 
for many borrowers. Crop share payments are a means of achieving this type 
of flexibility. 

A Review of the V.L.A. Crop Share Plan for Wheat Farms.—Veterans who 
purchased wheat farms under the Veterans’ Land Act may contract to make 
payments on a crop share basis. The present V.L.A. plan requires that the 
veteran, should he choose to enter the crop share payment plan, shall deliver 
one-half of any yield between six to 18 bushels per seeded acre of wheat. 
If the yield is less than six bushels per acre no payment is required. The 
six-bushel exemption level is designed to enable the veteran to meet most of his 
current crop operating expenses before making any payment to the Director, 
V.L.A. The veteran is free to deliver a proportion of the average yield in 
excess of 18 bushels per seeded acre. The plan also specifies that he shall 
seed a minimum of one-half his cultivated acreage to wheat each year unless 
a smaller acreage is approved by the Director. A wheat acreage less than 
one-half the cultivated acreage of the farm is sometimes approved bceause it 
is considered that this is still large enough to enable the borrower to repay 
the loan within the 25-year period. 

For the purpose of calculating minimum acreage requirements, the 
long-time average annual wheat yield is determined for the area within which 
the veteran’s farm is located. Municipal wheat yield data are used in Saskatche- 
wan and shipping point yields, published by the Sanford Evans Statistical 
Service of Winnipeg, are used in Alberta and Manitoba. The average expected 
delivery under the provisions of the collateral crop share payment plan can also 
be determined (one-half the yield between six and 18 bushels) and, by using 
an average price for wheat (the V.L.A. formula has been using a price of 80 
cents per bushel of wheat), the average annual payment per acre may be 
determined. Then, depending on the size of the V.L.A. annual installment, it 
is an easy matter to determine the minimum wheat acreage required to retire 
the total credit advance over a 25-year period. An additional ten per cent is 
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added to the calculated minimum acreage as a safety margin. Thus, if the 
calculated minimum acreage is less than one-half the cultivated acreage of 
the farm then this smaller acreage becomes the required annual area sown 
to wheat. 


An Appraisal of the V.L.A. Plan.—Some merits of the V.L.A. plan are as 
follows: 

a) It is simple and easily understood. 

b) The plan seems to have a considerable margin of safety in assuring the 
Director, V.L.A. of receiving full payment of the credit advance within the 
25-year period. The total amount of credit available to the veteran is relatively 
small. Based on long-time yield data, one-half of the yield between six and 
18 bushels, in most cases, represents payments in excess of those required to 
repay the total credit advance in 25 years. Also, the calculation of minimum 
acreage requirements on the basis of 80 cents per bushel of wheat, plus a ten 
per cent safety margin, provide for a fairly large acreage from which payments 
must be made. 

c) The exemption of the first six bushels per acre, from payments, is 
intended to enable the farmer to meet his crop expenses and is regarded as a 
very desirable feature by the V.L.A. administration, as well as by the veteran. 

The long-time average price of wheat, used by the collateral crop share 
plan in calculating the minimum acreage requirements per farm, is 80 cents 
per bushel. This price would seem too low. The average Saskatchewan farm 
price of wheat was $1.02 per bushel for the 1925-1954 period and $1.16 per 
bushel for the 1935-1954 period. These prices are based on Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ figures and represent an average for all grades of wheat. The use of 
a lower price leads to a higher acreage requirement for participation in the 
plan. On the other hand, the Director may count on a greater margin of 
safety concerning the possibility of full payment within the 25-year period. 
The lower price, however, may prevent some operators of small farms from 
joining the crop share payment plan; also, farmers have to pay a larger share 
than would normally be required to retire a loan in 25 years. 

The V.L.A. plan requires that delivery be made from all the acreage 
seeded to wheat even if this acreage exceeds the calcualted required minimum 
acreage or one-half the cultivated acreage. In some cases the result will be 
that the veteran who has joined the crop share plan will be repaying the 
credit advance at a faster rate than was actually necessary to retire the loan 
in 25. years. 

Under the single rate-of-repayment plan different sizes of annual payments 
are required for farms of different sizes (in terms of acreage seeded to 
wheat) even though the total credit obtained may be equal. This also applies 
to farms of different productivities although the variation is reduced by the 
fact that the total credit funds obtainable under the plan were limited to $6,000 
(prior to the 1954 amendment). For this reason the more productive farms 
usually consisted of a smaller acreage than the less productive farms and the 
total annual payment, therefore, would tend to be somewhat the same for both 
types of farms. 

The crop share plan offered by the Department of Veterans’ Affairs has 
been generally well accepted. Repayment experience has been very good. The 
Saskatchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life received 
suggestions from many groups that this type of plan be adopted by other credit 
agencies!. However, some farmers eligible under the V.L.A. plan said that 
greater use would be made of the plan if it were broadened to include oats and 
1 Veterans’ Land Act Administration, in Chapter V. FIXED CAPITAL CREDIT and Chapter VI. 

PUBLIC PROPOSALS ON AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. Report No. 3, Agricultural Credit, 


submitted to the Government of Saskatchewan by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life. 1955. 
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barley; some farmers also said that the single rate of payment was 
unwarrantably high. 


Proposed Crop Share Repayment Plan for Wheat, Oats and Barley.—On the 
_basis of this experience, the Department of Veterans’ Affairs requested the 
Economics Division to examine the feasibility of developing a plan to include 
coarse grains. As a result of the study made, a plan is proposed which would 
differ from the V.L.A. plan in the following major aspects: 

a) Several rates of payment would be included in the plan. The suggested 
rates are one-fifth, one-quarter, one-third and one-half of the wheat yield in 
excess of six bushels per acre. The appropriate rate would be determined by 
the size and the estimated productivity of the farm, and the size of the loan. 

b) Wheat yield in excess of 18 bushels per acre would be included for 
computing the annual payment. 

c) Payment would be required from designated acreage only and not 
from the entire wheat acreage if it exceeded one-half of the cultivated acreage 
of the farm. 

d) Payment might be made in oats and/or barley rather than wheat, but 
somewhat greater acreages would be required with these crops in view of the 
lower average return per acre normally realized. 

e) The creditor would be granted the option of making a cash payment 
equal to the value of part or all the grain he was required to deliver . 

Such adjustments would meet much of the criticism of the present plan 
regarding inflexibility. Nevertheless, the major advantages of the present 
V.L.A. plan with respect to assurance that the loan would be repaid within the 
required number of years and recognition of the needs of the borrower in bad 
crop years would be retained. The changes would, however, make the V.L.A. 
plan more complex and difficult to explain to the prospective borrower. 


Setting Repayment Rates.—In order to determine the appropriate rate of 
repayment it would be necessary to obtain some indication of the expected 
productivity of the area within which the farm is located. Long-time average 
wheat yields and prices would be used to obtain this information. Wheat yields 
in the Prairie provinces are published for crop districts by the provincial 
Departments of Agriculture. They are also published for towns or shipping 
points by the Sanford Evans Statistical Service of Winnipeg. Municipal yields 
are also available in Saskatchewan. However, to secure a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the productivity of individual farms a series of annual yields for 
each farm would be preferable. Yields vary between individual farms because 
of differences in such factors as soil texture, topography and the managerial 
ability of the farm operator. Historical yields for individual farms are not 
available in most cases and it will be necessary to use the yields published 
for larger areas. It is proposed to use the wheat yield data for shipping points 
because the area involved is smaller than either a crop district or municipality. 
For this reason the data will, on the average, be more representative of the 
yield data of individual farms within the designated area. By using the annual 
wheat yields during the past 25 to 30 years and the prevailing farm price of 
wheat during each of the years it is possible to calculate the long-time average 
payment which would have been made per acre of wheat under the various 
rates of payment. The estimates could be reduced by ten per cent to provide 
a margin of safety. On the basis of these calculations the appropriate 
repayment scheme could then be determined for each farm depending on the 
size of loan, size of farm and productivity of the land in the area. 

Historical yield data provide the best basis for reliable estimates of future 
yields. Indeed, historical yields are probably a conservative estimate of future 
yields, barring extremely abnormal situations which may arise. The introduction 
of new varieties of grain, new types of farm machinery and more advanced 
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farming methods and techniques would tend to increase, or at least maintain, 
average yields. Future long-term average grain prices will probably be as 
favorable as during the past 25-year period. This is especially true for coarse 
grains because of the predicted large expansion of the livestock industry 
within the next 20 years. 

As mentioned previously, considerable variation in the productivity of 
individual farms can prevail within municipalities and even within shipping- 
point areas because of differences in physical features and in the ability of the 
farm operators. In an attempt to make adjustments for these differences, it 
is proposed that in addition to the use of long-term average yield data by 
shipping points, to indicate productivity, that a farm assessment schedule be 
used for the purpose of making a simplified appraisal of the farm and farm 
operator at the time of application for a loan. The appraisal would be similar 
to that required by the Canadian Farm Loan Board or the Director, V.L.A. The 
necessary adjustment could then be made in the shipping point estimates. In 
this way unique characteristics of individual farms and operators can be 
assessed and the result will be a more accurate estimate of the future 
productivity and repayment ability of each farm. 


Exemption Level—The suggested crop share plan provides for a level of 
exemption of six bushels per acre of wheat, as in the present V.L.A. plan. The 
purpose of exempting the first six bushels from payment commitments is to 
enable the major portion of the current cash expenses of crop production to be 
met before making payments toward debt retirement. Such a feature is 
highly desirable because a large proportion of the cash operating expenses are 
a necessary annual expenditure, regardless of the size of the crop. Data on 
crop expenses obtained from a series of farm surveys carried out by the 
Economics Division indicated that the value of six bushels of wheat did meet 
a major portion of these cash expenses. 

A wheat yield in excess of 18 bushels per acre should be included in the 
calculation of the annual payment because when good yields are obtained the 
farmer is financially able to make a larger payment. The farmer may also 
qualify for a lower rate of payment and thereby reduce his payment 
commitments in the poorer crop years. The added provision of a payment from 
only the designated acreage of one-half the cultivated area of the farm is 
preferred because it is on the basis of this acreage that the rate of payment is 
calculated. Should payments be required from additional acreage, if seeded 
to wheat, then the farmer will be repaying the loan faster than is required 
within the allotted time period. 


Inclusion of Oats and Barley in the Plan.—The discussion, so far, has referred 
to repayment ability and acreage requirements in terms of wheat. However, 
coarse grains should be included in the plan in order to make it acceptable to 
the majority of Prairie grain farmers. This provision would apply, particularly, 
to farms in the park belt areas. Accordingly, the plan, as set up, permits 
payments from the oats and/or barley as well as from the wheat acreage. 

The plan uses wheat as the basis for calculating expected payments, but 
acreage and payment requirements can be made in terms of oats and/or 
barley. To include oats and barley in the plan, the problem is one of relating 
acreage returns from these grains to wheat. Acreage equivalents are 
calculated, using long-term average yields and prices. The acreage equivalent 
for oats is the acreage of oats required to yield gross returns equal to those 
received from one acre of wheat. Based on the equivalents, oats and barley 





1 Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. Chapter 5—Prospective Changes in the 
Structure of Canadian Agriculture, 1955-80 in Drummond W. M. and W. Mackenzie, Progress 
and Prospects of Canadian Agriculture (Separate study made for the Commission). Ottawa. 
January 1957. pp. 102-106. 
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can then be substituted for wheat in the required ratios. Coarse grain 
yields equivalent to the six-bushel wheat yield level would also be calculated 
to determine the appropriate exemption level. 

It is not possible to calculate the yield and acreage equivalents of oats 
and barley for each shipping point; only wheat yields are published for each 
town. The conversion factors would be calculated for each crop district. A 
series of tests were made to determine the degree of variation in acreage 


Table 1.—An Hiustration of the Type of Farm Schedule to be Used for the Implementation 
of the Flexible Crop Share Repayment Pian 











1. Shipping point Craik, Sask. 4. Crop District No. 6 
2. Long-time average wheat yield, 5. Average yields, 1926-1956: 
1932-1956 (based on Sanford 
Hryans yiele’*data): 2.7/5.3. 11.6 bu./acre WHat eee Tae et a oe ade Dil.) Acre 
CoLSMUE Pirie ok eee eh 3 25.7 bu./acre 
3. Payments under various rates of [Shale SOME ee Oe Ney eee 1s ee 19.7 bu./acre 
repayment per acre of wheat for 
25-year period 6. Exemption ievels 
(based on average wheat yields 
and farm prices 1932-1956 WLC eA PIS See ome eh DS 6.0 bu. 
less 10 per cent for safety oats (yield equiv. to 6.0 bus.)—18.8 bus. 
margin) wheat yield) 
barley (yield equiv. to 6.0 bus.)—8.3 bus. 
(a) For Shipping Point wheat yield) 
1/2 yield above 6 bu./acre.. $86 z 
1/3 yield above 6 bu./acre.. 57 7. Acreage Equivalents: 
1/4 yield above 6 bu./acre.. 43 
1/5 yield above 6 bu./acre.. 34 (acreage required to 
oats... 1.38 give gross returns equal to those 
(b) For this Farm barley..1.2 from one acre of wheat) 
(90 per cent of shipping point 
payments) 
1/2 yield above 6 bu./acre.. $77 
1/3 yield above 6 bu./acre.. 51 





1/4 yield above 6 bu./acre.. 39 
1/5 yield above 6 bu./acre.. 31 











DL eel OLIVET ya DOA Y 2.4 dere: |r tees? 





2 oiszew! tari lotalbacreage..s). |... 2.abepe\ as asl 480 acres 
Gmltivaed-acrenge. : aie a Pe es 384 acres 
Required wheat acreage or its equi- 
valent under repayment plan...... 192 acres 
ie esessiseny Latins Vory Jar tie, 6 WY Oeste cues tut E es 90 per cent (obtained from a separate assess- 
ment schedule and based on such 
factors as soil texture, topography, 
14. Size of loan $5,090 Terms: 25 yrs. at 5 per cent etc.) 





Total principal and interest payment: $8,869 (calculated on an amortization basis) 
15. Total principal and interest payments per wheat acre 8,869 = $46 


192 
16. Crop share required to pay for loan in 25 yrs. 1/3 


equivalents between areas. Municipal and crop district yield data for 
Saskatchewan were used. These tests indicated that the average acreage 
equivalents or conversion factors for each crop district plus a ten per cent 
safety margin would adequately represent the equivalents for smaller areas 
within the respective crop districts. 

Example of the Operation of the Plan.—An example of how the appropriate 
erop share rate of repayment would be determined is illustrated in Table 1. 
The schedule would be part of the application form to be used for each farm 
obtaining a loan on the crop share repayment basis. 
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The illustration assumes that a farmer located at Craik, Saskatchewan 
applies for a $5,000 loan, for 25 years at five per cent interest. The farmer 
has a three-quarter section farm, 80 per cent of which is cultivated. The 
plan requires that one-half the cultivated acreage be seeded to wheat or its 
equivalent each year, in this case 192 acres. The farm is given an assessment 
rating of 90 per cent. Based on the annual wheat yields for the town of 
Craik and the annual Saskatchewan farm price of wheat for the 1932-1956 
period, the payments to be made from one acre of wheat under various rates 
of payment are calculated (item 3a). The assessment rating of the farm (90 
per cent in the example) is applied to these payments (item 3b). In this way 
adjustments are made in the predicted repayment ability for the individual 
farm. 

The approximate total cost of the loan over the 25-year period, as deter- 
mined by the amortization process, is $8,869. Based on the total wheat acreage 
of the farm, the cost of the loan per wheat acre is 8869=$46. The estimated 

192 
total payments of the farm per wheat acre are $51 for a one-third crop share 
plan and $39 for a one-quarter crop share plan (item 3b). Thus, the payments 
should be made on a one-third crop share basis. If the farm were located in 
a more productive area, a payment of one-quarter or one-fifth share of the 
crop would probably be sufficient. The plan permits similar adjustments for 
different sizes of loans and different sizes of farms. 

The schedule also shows the acreage and yield equivalents for crop district 
No. 6 within which the shipping point of Craik is located (items 4 to 7). Based 
on these data, oats and barley may be substituted for wheat. The plan requires 
that one-half the cultivated acreage be seeded to wheat or its equivalent each 
year. In the exemple given 192 acres are required. For crop district No. 6, 
1.3 acres of oats or 1.2 acres of barley yield the same gross returns as one 
acre of wheat based on long-term average yields and prices. (These figures 
include a ten per cent safety margin). Oats and barley could therefore be 
substituted for wheat at these ratios. For example, in a particular year, the 
farmer in the above example may wish to seed only 100 acres of wheat. He 
intends to seed 50 acres of oats. Fifty acres of oats are equivalent to 50—38 


13 
acres of wheat. There remain 54 acres of wheat equivalent, under the crop 
share contract, to be made up with barley acreage. The barley acreage required 
is 54 x 1.2=65 acres. The exemption for oats and barley, equivalent to the 
six-bushel wheat exemption, would be 10.8 and 8.3 bushels respectively. For 
ease of administration these might well be rounded off to the nearest bushel. 


Manual for Crop Share Repayment Plan.—The implementation of the plan 
would require a manual containing data, by shipping points, on the long-term 
average wheat yields and the payments forthcoming under various crop share 
rates of payment; the long-term average wheat, oats and barley yields for 
each crop district; and the exemption levels and acreage equivalents, by crop 
districts, for oats and barley. Table 2 indicates the type of data contained in 
the manual. Such a handbook would simplify the administration of the plan. 


Special Provisions.—The inclusion of oats and barley in the crop share plan 
would encourage a larger number of operators of livestock and of mixed farms 
to join the plan. These farms usually have a large proportion of their total 
cropland acreage seeded to oats and barley for the purpose of obtaining 
livestock feed. The implementation of the crop share plan would involve 
greater administration problems and supervision for these farms than for 
wheat farms. 

A plan which requires the actual delivery to the elevator of the share 
of the crop required for debt retirement may not be practical if the grain is 
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Table 2.—An Illustration of the Type of Manual to be Used for Implementation of the 
Flexible Crop Share Repayment Plan 
ae a i eh 

































































Ee OVAN CO re ire iia the eu id 2, ee co 
Section A 
SRE ONE SL RA a I Sen ee es ee ee 
Payments Per Wheat Acre for 25-Year Period 
Under Various Crop Share Rates of Payment 
ae Long-term 
Shipping Crop average One-half One-third One-quarter One-fifth 
point District wheat share of share of share of share of 
yield crop above crop above crop above crop above 
6 bus. 6 bus. 6 bus. bus. 
—bu./acre— —dollars per acre wheat— 
Clarkboro..... 8 16.0 126 | 84 63 50 
Craik sy (44438; 6 Pie6 86 De 43 34 
Davidson..... 6 12.0 92 61 46 37 
etc. 
Section B 
é Long-term average yields Exemption level Acreage equivalent 
rop —-o—|-- OO 
District wheat | oats | barley oats | barley oats | barley 
—bu./acre— —bu./acre— —acres— o 
Peel een aren 15.2 | 25.8 203 10.2 8.0 1.4 12 
eld Cae Bete Ac 14.7 24.8 20.1 10.1 8.2 1.4 bee 
GL Wh? Crete ae 33 12.9 2.8 18.2 10.9 8.5 13 ian 
etc. 


required for livestock feed. It would be desirable to have a provision enabling 
the farmer to make a cash settlement rather than deliver the grain. In effect 
the farmer would purchase the share of the crop required as payment to the 
loaning agency. Some flexibility in the timing of payments may be necessary 
if the farmer selects a cash basis of payment. The livestock to which the grain 
would be fed may not be sold until the following spring or summer. In these 
conditions it would seem desirable to permit the total annual payment to be 
made in instalments distributed over a six- to 12-month period. 


RECENT CHANGES IN CATTLE PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


S. RR. BURKELE 


In recent years, the rate of change in cattle production in certain parts 
of Canada has been greatly accelerated. This has stimulated interest in various 
aspects of the cattle industry and speculation over possible future developments. 

This article deals with some of the changes in cattle production that have 
taken place on the farms of Alberta and Saskatchewan during the 1951-56 
period. Basic data were secured from the Census of Canada and the Markets 
Information Section of the Canada Department of Agriculture. 


Regional Changes in Cattle Numbers.—During the 1951-56 period, the number 
of cattle on farms in Alberta and Saskatchewan increased by almost 1.5 
million head or slightly over 52 per cent. The percentage increase amounted 
to 56.7 per cent in Alberta and 46.6 per cent in Saskatchewan (Table 1). On 
a regional basis, the prairie area of these two provinces contributed the largest 
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proportion of the increase in numbers. The prairie section of Alberta had a 
71.9 per cent increase and that of Saskatchewan a 62.6 per cent increase in 
cattle numbers. The regional changes in distribution of all cattle on farms 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan during the 1951-56 period are depicted in Figure 1. 

Along with the over-all change in cattle numbers in recent years there 
has also been a significant shift in types of production. This shift consists of 
an actual reduction in the number of cows and heifers kept mainly for milk 





Figure 1—Map of Alberta and Saskatchewan showing Prairie area and distribution 
and change in numbers of cattle in the area, June 1, 1951-56. 


Figures, on the map, refer to census divisions. 
Each dot represents 10,000 head of cattle, open dots representing increases 
to that number during the 1951-56 period. 


production and a very marked increase in the number of cows and heifers 
kept for beef purposes. This is most pronounced in Saskatchewan where the 
net reduction in the number of cows and heifers for milk purposes amounted 
to 17.6 per cent and the net increase in beef cows and heifers to 89.3 per cent. 
In Alberta, the net reduction in milk cows and heifers was 4.6 per cent and 
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Table 1.—Change in Cattle Numbers on Farms, Representative Areas, Canada, 
sume 1951 to Jume 1956 




















All cattle Milk cows and heifers Beef cows and heifers 


1951 1956 | Change 1951 1956 Change 1951 1956 | Change 














000’s 000’s | percent] 000’s 000’s per cent} 000’s 000’s per cent 


Maritime provinces.............. 434 503 15.9 261 265 2.0 34 51 50.4 
QUEDE CEE ai. Ait nko rations wes 1,641 2,003 22 1,106 1,279 15.6 62 109 76.4 
Q@ntariOneer eo ee ee tee se 2,466 2,902 eet iL PEM 1,288 4.2 364 447 22.9 
Miamitobeee..cy reco et he ne oe 671 871 29.8 285 276 —$310 iSWe 232 69.1 
Sackaueley ania ceeesoa weeds cs) [paella 2:0, 1,869 46.6 401 331 —17.5 372 704 89.3 
FAL DCELA. mre ete net kas fect aes 1,563 2,449 56.7 359 342 —4.6 564 981 74.1 
rai espn vill cesar seer eter 3,509 5,190 47.9 1,045 949 —9.2 Oe 1,918 Sat 
British Columbia pes eee . se cer 321 423 31.6 109 112 3:1 103 150 45.0 
Prairie area of Saskatchewan #).. 597 971 62.6 138 101 —27.1 220 430 95.7 
Park area of Saskatchewan ?).... 678 898 CORO 263 230 | —12.6 153 275 80.2 
Prairie area of Alberta °)......... 666 1,145 71.9 759 660 115}. 2 308 535 74.1 
Park area of Alberta 2)........... 897 1,305 45.4 283 276 =23 256 446 74.0 
Canada eye ce ee ee esas als Seoul 7 Lt, O19 31.6 3,758 3, 893 on0 1,636 2,676 63.5 





4) Includes census divisions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12, and 13. 
b) Includes census divisions 1, 5, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18. 


©) Includes census divisions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 7. Because of a change in census division boundaries, the 1951 figures are 
approximate figures arrived at by realigning municipal divisions so as to conform with new census divisions. 


d) Includes census divisions 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14 and 15. Approximate figures for 1951. 


Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture, 1951 and 1956. 


the net increase in beef cows and heifers 74.1 per cent. On a regional basis, 
the prairie area had the largest decreases in milk cows and heifers and the 
largest increases in beef cows and heifers (Table 1). 


Interregional Comparisons.—The accelerated rate of increase in cattle 
numbers, witnessed in Saskatchewan and Alberta, did not occur in other 
provinces. The percentage changes in numbers in other provinces during the 


Table 2.—Number of Farms Reporting Cattle, Representative Areas, Camada, June i, 1951-56 

















a Alberta Saskatchewan Canada 
Number of farms reporting cattle (all ages): 
THOUS Es arcae cake ol aney cs Bac Cows oC CC Ok OR CI Care rae 66, 971 83, 533 493 , 322 
ee sco RecN ool ar old cui gino ine es 63, 432 75,039 452,487 
Pér-cent-Gecreasevacie cores ais OR ee slot wld werences 5.3 10.2 8.3 
Number of farms reporting cows and heifers (2 years old 
and over) for milk purposes: 
10514 43 Beek Oh cp AW BO. io capt Gs SITY AS cake 59,617 75, 201, 455,068 
DOT ee oc as Nhe oe IE oe ns 6 Bae BO 52,396 61,205 398, 604 
Poarieentceereases . crs nade eh. tote al ee a. cade Lana 1827 12.4 
Average number all cattle per farm reporting cattle (all 
ages): 
101 te Re, ekg i, NS. ede teats « GH. Rect g Oon3 15.3 17.0 
LOR ON ee ieee | Vac Pee Needs ok, see sheet geile). 3) stem urerede® 38.6 24.9 24.4 
Average number of cows and heifers (2 years old and over) 
kept mainly for milk purposes: 
LOR er Re rc eek belts wer rein dewes 4.7 4.1 6.4 
GE te GME Racsltl. isos OE Ps ure buh el ete cols de atl aah 5 4 4.4 19 


Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture, 1956. 
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Table 3.—Good to Choice Steer Marketings, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1951-56 


























Per cent 
a Aug.-Oct. | Nov.-June | Feb.-April | May-July Total of total 
marketings 
— Steers under 1,000 lbs. — 
SASKATCHEWAN: 
TORI oe een ae 2,843 2,464 2,168 5,803 13,278 24.0 
OCU Ts EGR mate en is 4,486 4,885 5,439 6, 701 21,493 33.9 
1955 48e Oh ee se ee 4,781 5,875 ey 8,976 26, 904 32.4 
TOAD ENS ck Me tetetete ketal: ate 4,604 5,999 6, 748 8,673 26, 024 35.0 
HOD EORER oe duk lence es 4,413 4,739 7,285 9,534 25,971 opal 
ALBERTA: 
TOSS a a etches 2,806 2,770 5,933 16,080 27,589 48.3 
1052s ee PES cent 6,563 iai20 9,892 17,472 41,647 46.6 
IOS ee ai ame Optio ee Chaeied carpe 10,003 10, 233 13,590 DAY BES 55,049 45.0 
TOSSES le ee eed 13, 560 10,560 15,149 23,012 62,281 43.1 
TORD- Guin cease oe asd teare 19, 502 12,090 17,291 | 28,741 77,624 57.9 
— Steers over 1,000 lbs. — 
SASKATCHEWAN 
PORE ON ee. eet Si2or 3,270 2,070 5,939 14,516 62.6 
SO5Z-ONGUN ca daecu ot 8, 220 9,493 7,338 alte 32,163 62.3 
IO a8 2 Wea AP Ay Ariens oi one 8,173 11,291 10, 242 7,008 37, 064 60.8 
OD A= hy ees ae haste che cae 6,821 8, 829 6, 737 7,108 29,495 66.0 
O55 Coot hak oye 6,757 Tacos 6/352 8, 702 29,093 62.6 
ALBERTA! 
195 1E Oe oe ee ae 5,873 6, 932 9, 064 38, 927 60,796 74.4 
OO 2 Bere eels aes vas aimee 12,915 (ay oi 21,323 27,219 75, 768 71.6 
Ong =4 Ree. Ge citemis nie 14,336 15, 720 25,678 21,524 77,258 68.5 
(5425 8G ed cote ee 1217 liseon 24, 664 25,366 78,474 76.1 
1O55=02 ce eo eke eee 15, 469 18,148 29, 383 35,068 98 , 068 80.1 





Source: Commercial Live Stock Output Reports. 


1951-56 period were as follows: Maritimes, 15.9 per cent; Quebec, 22.1 per cent; 
Ontario, 17.7 per cent; Manitoba, 29.8 per cent; and British Columbia, 31.6 per 
cent (Table 1). Although these increases are more modest than those in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, it is noteworthy that, as in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, the increases in numbers were largely for cattle kept mainly for beef 
purposes rather than for dairy cattle. 


Table 4.—Total Inward Movement of Cattle, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 1951-56 











Per cent 
increase 
noe 1951-2 1952-3 1953-4 1954-5 1955-6 from 
1951 
to 1956 
SASKATCHEWAN: 
Ny (eae OTs aa ER IRL 5, 864 3,050 6,412 fee. 9,559 63.0 
Ikon ec ohne, cess BAe dae 6, 598 5,590 6,486 9,550 9,183 39.2 
PED OAPI oe mses sae 5 689 2,164 3,598 2,567 2,586 275.3 
MaivalUly, potatos he ee 2,590 33 0(f! 4,208 4,760 6,278 142.4 
otal); a2 22a 15,741 14,575 20,704 24,248 27,606 75 4 
ALBERTA: 
PANE DOES ie tale ras bono onk 30, 769 19,105 26,125 31,834 38, 886 26.4 
INO vie Ale Eetanirc ee Bo vate 28, 584 27,240 34, 080 35, 602 53.0 
IB DisA Dries cies sis sees 11,851 9,411 12,856 13,587 15,618 38178 
NEVILLE. tek ie ae os orae ca 13, 216 12,366 16,594 20,466 28,131 112.9 
Total eres tic. sent 79,109 69,466 82,815 99,967 118,237 49 .5 





Source: Commercial Live Stock Output Reports. 
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For Canada as a whole the number of cattle on farms increased by almost 
one-third to a record high of slightly over 11 million head. Of this number, 
39.2 per cent were located in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Changes in Size of Enterprise——The magnitude of the change in size of 
enterprise can be ascertained through a study of data relating to average 
number of cattle per farm reporting. In Alberta the average number of all 
cattle per farm reporting cattle increased from 23.3 head in 1951 to 38.6 head 
in 1956 (Table 2). The comparable change in Saskatchewan was from 15.3 
head in 1951 to 24.9 head in 1956. The higher average numbers per farm 
reporting cattle in 1956 is the result of a net reduction in the number of 
farms reporting cattle as well as of an increase in cattle numbers. The net 
reduction in the number of farms reporting cattle amounted to 5.3 per cent 
for Alberta and 10.2 per cent for Saskatchewan. Along with the decrease 
in number of cows and heifers being kept mainly for milk purposes, in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, there was a reduction in the number of farms reporting 
these animals with the result that the average number per farm reporting 
remained about the same in 1956 as in 1951. 


Finish-Feeding.—Another aspect of cattle production in which some change 
has become evident is the increased amount of finish-feeding being carried on. 
One of the more obvious indications of this is a proportional as well as an 
absolute increase in numbers of good to choice grade steers (over and under 
1,000 lbs.) being marketed out of Alberta and Saskatchewan during the 1951- 
56 period (Table 3). The proportional change is quite pronounced in Alberta 
and the proportion of steers grading good to choice is markedly higher in that 
province than in Saskatchewan. 

Another indication of increased finish-feeding is that the number of cattle 
moving inward from the central markets in Alberta and Saskatchewan has 
increased considerably during the 1951-56 period. The total inward movement 
of cattle increased by 75.4 per cent in Saskatchewan and 49.8 per cent in 
Alberta (Table 4). Some shifts were noted in the seasonal as well as in the 
annual pattern of inward movement. In Saskatchewan, marked increases in 
the inward movement took place in the period from February to July, and 
in Alberta substantial increases occurred in the period from May to July. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Models of Man: Social and Rational. Simon, Herbert A. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. New York. 1957. pp. xiv f 287. 

Herbert A. Simon is a professor of administration in the Graduate School 
of Industrial Administration of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. In this 
book, he brings together 16 of his most notable recent papers on the theory of 
the rational and non-rational aspects of human behavior in a social setting. 
All these essays, as the author says in the Preface, “are concerned with laying 
foundations for a science of man that will accommodate comfortably his dual 
nature as a social and as a rational animal...In addition to their main 
objective...these essays may serve a secondary purpose: they will supply a 
considerable store of material to anyone interested in the application of 
mathematics in social science’’. 

The essays are grouped into four parts. Part I includes five essays, of an 
introductory nature, on Causation and Influence Relations. The other three parts 
consist of essays on Social Processes: Motivation: Inducements and Contributions; 
and Rationality and Administrative Decision Making. 
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Introduction to Operations Research. Churchman, C. West, Russell L. Ackoff 
and E. Leonard Arnoff. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York. 1957. pp. x f 640. 

This textbook is an introductory review of a growing and promising field 
of scientific research. It is based on material used in a “Short Course in 
Operations Research” offered annually since 1952 by the Case Institute of 
Technology. The writers had two objectives in mind in publishing this book: 


“1. To provide prospective consumers of Operations Research with a basis 
for evaluating the field and for understanding its potentialities and 
procedures. 

2. To provide potential practitioners with a survey of the field and a 
basis on which they can plan the further education required for 
competence with the methods and techniques”. 


The authors emphasize that their book “is an introduction” and that “It 
is not intended to be a reference work for experienced practitioners”. However, 
most of the chapters are followed by a copious bibliography of reference 
material most useful to the practitioner, the teacher, the student and others. 


The book is organized into ten parts. Parts I, II, III and X and the case 
studies presented in other parts are of especial interest to the prospective 
user of O.R. All parts supply essential material to the practical practitioner. 

Part I, the Introduction, is concerned with the meaning of Operations 
Research. Chapter 1 deals with The General Nature of Operations Research, 
defining the subject and explaining its characteristics. The discussion centers 
on the notion that the aim of O.R. is to obtain a systems or over-all approach 
to problems. This idea is illustrated in the following chapter on “An Operations 
Research Study of a System as a Whole”. Chapter 3 illustrates the Research 
Team Approach to an Inspection Operation with a case study which demonstrates 
the reason for including several disciplines in an O.R. team. 

Part II delves into The Problem. Chapter 4, Analysis of the Organization, 
considers some tools and procedures used in the analysis of an organization, 
the problem, and Chapter 6 deals with one aspect of problem formulation, the 
Chapter 5, Formulation of the Problem, considers a procedure for formulating 
Weighting Objectives. 

Part III, The Model, consists of one chapter on the Construction and Solution 
of the Model. This chapter discusses what a model is, the construction of different 
types of models, and their use in the solution of problems. This discussion 
indicates that the model represents the system under study and is useful in 
predicting the effect of possible changes on its effectiveness. 

Part IV comprises a discussion of Inventory Models under the following 
chapter headings: Elementary Inventory Models, Inventory Models with Price 
Breaks, and Inventory Models with Restrictions. 

Part V is concerned with Allocation Models. These models are used to 
solve a class of problems which stem from conditions where (a) many activities 
must be performed and there are alternative ways of performing them, and 
(b) resources and facilities are not available for the performance of each 
activity in the most effective manner. Chapter II defines and explains the uses 
of the simplex and transportation techniques of Linear Programming, techniques 
of great usefulness to the agricultural economists, especially those concerned 
with farm management, marketing, and transportation. Chapter 11 deals 
with a more simple technique called The Assignment Problem, and Chapter 13 
offers Some Illusirations of Allocation Problems. 

Parts VI, VII, and VIII discuss the Waiting-Time Models, the Replacement 
Models, and the Competitive Models. Part [IX turns to the problems of Testing, 
Control, and Implementation. Part X winds up the discussion with a review of 
the problems of Administration of Operations Research in a chapter on Selection, 
Training, and Organization for Operations Research. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 


WHOLESALE Prices, FARM PRicES AND Livine Cost INDEXES 








Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products® Farm modities and —- 

Year General |---| Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
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——— ee | | | 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(#) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1955—July 1956 include final barley and oats payments announced November 15 and 29, 1956. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment.—Capital expenditures in 1958, both private and public, are 
expected to total $8.5 billion or only $200 million short of the $8.7 billion 
record set in 1957, according to a recent survey made by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. 

Construction outlays are expected to reach $5,991 million, compared with 
$5,921 million in 1957. This strength in construction is largely attributable 
to an expected 15 per cent increase in housing expenditures. This increase, 
however, is likely to be partly offset by a three per cent decline in non- 
residential construction. Outlays for the acquisition of machinery and equip- 
ment are expected to decline by 10 per cent, to $2,530 million from $2,800 
million in 1957. 

The 1958 investment program features large outlays for housing and 
social capital which greatly offset the lower level of business capital spending. 
Expansion is likely to continue at the 1957 rate in secondary manufacturing, 
utilities, commercial building and agriculture. Large increases are expected 
in the construction of hospital and university facilities and in construction 
expenditures by all levels of government. 

The demands made on Canadian manpower and materials by the investment 
program will be about as great as in 1957. The over-all volume of capital 
spending may be a little smaller than in 1957 but the expected decline will 
be wholly in machinery purchases, about 50 per cent of which are normally 
imported. Canadian sources will fill most of the requirements of the expanded 
construction program. Supplies of labor, materials and funds should be 
adequate to meet the needs of the investment program. 


Population.—Canada’s population increased at a record rate in 1957, reach- 
ing an estimated total of 16,887,000 on January 1, 1958, an annual increase of 
543,000. This 12-month increase compares with gains of 425,000 in 1956, 
384,000 in 1955, 430,000 in 1954, 423,000 in 1953, and 405,000 in 1952. The 
growth in population was 806,000 from the 1956 Census total of 16,081,000 and 
2,878,000 from the 1951 Census count of 14,009,000. 

Foreign Trade._-Canada’s commodity imports declined nearly 13 per cent 
in value in January 1958, continuing the downward trend from the very high 
levels of a year earlier which have been most pronounced since October. 
The drop in imports was accompanied by a decline of 3.5 per cent in the value 
of total exports. The sharper drop in imports than in exports led to a marked 
reduction in the monthly commodity import balance with all countries. 

Imports were estimated at $401.1 million, a drop of $57.9 million from 
the record total of $459 million in January 1957. Imports from the United 
States declined to $289.6 million from the all-time peak of $346.1 million in 
December 1957. Purchases from the United Kingdom rose to $38.5 million 
from $35.7 million but imports from all other Commonwealth countries dropped 
to $11.7 million from $16.3 million. Imports from all other foreign countries 
rose to $61.3 million from $60.9 million. 

Commodity exports to all countries in January 1958 declined to $389.5 
million from $403.4 million in January 1957. Shipments to the United States 
rose to $231.4 million from $219 million but exports to the United Kingdom 
declined to $60.4 million from $63.8 million. Exports to the rest of the 
Commonwealth rose slightly to $22.8 million from $21 million but exports 
to all other foreign countries declined sharply to $74.9 million from $99.6 
million. 

January trade yielded an estimated import surplus of $11.6 million, about 
one-fifth the size of the $55.6 million surplus in January 1957. The import 
surplus with the United States dropped sharply to $58.2 million from $127.1 
million and the export surplus with the United Kingdom declined to $21.9 
million from $28.1 million. 
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Labor.—Total employment was estimated at 5,371,000 at January 18, a 
decline of about 209,000 from a month earlier and of 22,000 from a year 
earlier. The labor force decreased by 75,000 between December and January, 
slightly more than in previous years. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was estimated at 
520,000 in January, an increase of 134,000 from December. Moreover, 50,000 
persons were laid off for a full week. The absolute increase over the month 
in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work was slightly greater 
than in previous years but the percentage increase was smaller than in the 
last five years. 

Reduced activity in the trade and service industries after Christmas and 
winter slackening in construction, transportation equipment manufacturing, 
and agriculture were the major factors contributing to the decline in employ- 
ment. Automobile production was slightly greater than in December but 
short-term layoffs continued. There was some rehiring for pulpwood opera- 
tions during the month but employment in this industry was at a much lower 
level than a year earlier. 

Canada’s labor force totaled 5,891,000 in the week ended January 18, 1958 
compared with 5,966,000 a month earlier and 5,696,000 in January 1957. 

Consumer Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index advanced from 123.4 to 
a new high of 123.7 between January and February 1958. A rise in the food 
index accounted for most of the change but upward movements in the shelter 
and in the “other”? commodities and services indexes also contributed to the 
over-all rise. Both the clothing and the household operation indexes remained 
unchanged. 

The food index rose from 119.4 to 119.9, increases being registered for 
most fruit, vegetable, and meat items. The greatest advances were in the 
prices of oranges, fresh tomatoes, and beef. The only Significant decline was 
a further drop of four cents per dozen in egg prices. 

Carloadings.—Cars of railway revenue freight loaded in lines in Canada 
in the seven days ended February 14, 1958 totaled 66,919, a 14 per cent decline 
from the 77,800 total for the corresponding week of 1957. From the beginning 
of 1958 to February 14 loadings dropped 5.5 per cent to 421,517 cars compared 
with 446,227 in the corresponding period of 1957. 

Wheat.—Overseas exports of Canadian wheat totaled 4.9 million bushels 
in the week ending February 12, compared with 4.5 million bushels in the 
corresponding week of 1957. Exports in the August 1, 1957-February 12, 1958 
period climbed to 134.2 million bushels from 130.1 million bushels in the 
corresponding period of 1956-57. Visible supplies of Canadian wheat in all 
North American positions at February 12 totaled 379.6 million bushels com- 
pared with 381.3 million bushels a week earlier and 358.8 million bushels a 
year earlier. 

Farm Income.—Cash income from the sale of farm products and participa- 
tion payments on previous year’s Prairie grain crops in 1957 totaled an estimated 
$2.5 billion, about five per cent below the $2.7 billion recorded in 1956 but 7.5 
per cent above the $2.4 billion realized in 1955. The all-time high of $2.8 
billion was reached in 1952. Supplementary payments under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act totaled $1.9 million in 1957 compared with $5 
million in 1956 and $33.3 million in 1955. The decline in cash farm income is 
largely attributable to lower returns from the sale of grains, poultry, eggs and 
smaller participation payments. 

Industrial Employment.—Industrial employment, payrolls, and average 
weekly wages and salaries in the week of January 1 displayed the downward 
movement always reported at this time of year. The employment index 
(1949 — 100) dropped to 117.6 from 122.5 between December 1 and January 1. 
Except for the 1957 figure of 121.4 this was the highest on record for January 1, 
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CHANGES IN CROPLAND ACREAGES IN MANITOBA, 


- 1921-1956 
S. W. GARLAND 


Since 1921 the total area of land in farms in Manitoba has increased from 
14.6 million acres to 17.9 million acres or about 23 per cent (Table 1). The 
amount of improved land has increased from 8.1 million to 11.5 million acres or 
about 42 per cent. Between 1921 and 1941 the acreage in improved land 
increased by about 22 per cent but between 1941 and 1946 a reverse trend 
took place and there was a decrease of about one per cent in the improved land 
acreage. Between 1946 and 1956 a new upward trend developed and the 
acreage in improved land increased by about 17 per cent (Table 1). 


All Census Divisions have witnessed some increase in their improved land 
acreage since 1921, the greatest increases occurring in the more easterly and 
northerly parts of the province (Table 2). The greatest increases were in 
Census Divisions 14 and 6, with an increase of about 345 thousand acres each. 
These were followed closely by Census Division 5 with an increase of 326 
thousand acres. The greatest relative increase in improved acreage is in 
Census Division 16 with an increase of about 409 per cent which, however, 
amounts to only 138 thousand acres. The smallest increases were in the older 
settled areas of the province such as Census Division 8 where the increase 
was only 14 thousand acres or less than two per cent. 

Changes in improved land acreages were inevitably accompanied by 
changes in crop acreages and in the relative importance of certain field crops. 


Wheat.—In 1921 wheat occupied about 31 per cent, 2.5 million acres, of 
the improved land area in Manitoba (Table 3). Since 1921 there has been a 
downward trend and in 1956 this crop occupied 2.2 million acres or about 19 
per cent of the improved land. 


Census Divisionge2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10 and Il¢ehad about 76 percent ofj the 
wheat acreage in 1951 and about 62 per cent in 1956. The total wheat acreage 
increased in Census Divisions 5, 6, 9, 12, 14, 15 and 16 but did increase as a 
percentage of the improved land only in Census Divisions 5 and 12. 


Oats.—The oats acreage increased from 1.7 million acres to 2.1 million acres 
between 1921 and 1956 but dropped from about 21 per cent of the improved 
land in 1921 to about 18 per cent in 1957 (Table 4). There was a steady 
decline to 1.3 million acres in 1941, or about 13 per cent of the improved land. 
Since then there has been a continued increase in almost all Census Divisions. 


Table 1.—Total Farm Area and Distribution of the Improved Acreage, Manitoba, 
Census Years 1921-56 














Total Total 
Census Total Total area Total area in Other Per cent 
year farm improved under area in summer- | improved of area 
area area crops pasture fallow land improved 








—thousand acres— 


Te eS. 2 14,616 8, 058 5,859 417 1, 642 140 55.1 
PO Os a ates os 14,412 8, 346 6,261 312 1, 682 91 bil, 9 
(AURA ene GEREP 8, 522 5,846 412 2,070 194 56.3 
IDs0er. 5a Pe. 15, 669 8,855 6, 124 426 1,974 301 56.5 
1s 2 9 Napa aaperar aA 16,891 9,829 6,328 455 2,767 278 58.2 
1946s APO ES: 16, 671 9,773 6,445 514 2,560 254 58.6 
MOB es iebe a < 2 Tiacels 4) 10 RIO 7,339 585 2,519 323 60.7 
UL Meester es 17, 932 11,454 7,686 595 2,828 345 63.9 


preees See ies SPIT RPV eel th Sie oes ae 
Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 
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Figure 1.—Census Divisions, Southern Manitoba 


The largest increases in acreages were in the northerly and easterly Census 
Divisions. The most noticeable change was in Census Division 11 where the 
acreage decreased from 244 thousand acres in 1921 to 142 thousand acres in 
1956, or a drop from 31 to 15 per cent of the improved land. 

Barley.—The barley acreage in Manitoba was at its low point for the 
period under review in 1921 when it occupied 749 thousand acres or about 
nine per cent of the improved land (Table 5). In 1926 the acreage had 
increased by about 135 per cent to 1.8 million acres, which was just over 21 
per cent of the improved land. In 1931 the acreage dropped to about 13 per 
cent of the improved land area; it afterwards increased and reached two 
million acres or about 19 per cent of the improved land in 1951. In 1956 it 
had dropped to only about 13 per cent of the improved land area. 


Summerfallow.—The summerfallow acreage has increased since 1921 both 
in numbers of acres and as a percentage of improved land. Summerfallow was 
about 20 per cent of the improved land area in 1921 and 1926 and almost 25 
per cent in 1956 (Table 6). As a proportion of the improved land area the 
summerfallow acreage reached a high of 28 per cent, for the census years 
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Table 2.—Total Area of Improved Land by Census Divisions, Manitoba, Census Years 











1921-56 
Census Census year 
Division 
1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1941 1946 | 1951 1956 
—thousand acres— 
Uk. eee, Mee nee Reena Seven ee 167 1745) 191 Boe 293 290 320 364 
Di Sas Bae. eeamae Ora ame 2+ 990 1,010 1,038 1,080 1,179 1,134 1,189 1,186 
Py Waeen, ane, By: Caan ee ee Se Sn 874 933 966 972 997 947 1,005 1,045 
UE ete “ec ee Depa Ae 944 947 967 900 935 922 957 1,002 
LS MO eee We) SS es 169 197 223 276 404 408 454 495 
GARG Shin PhaMle cna dans ecm 857 889 922 1, 002 1,109 1, 100 1, 154 1, 200 
4) SE RG») Re Pee oes oe 760 774 757 774 786 15d 830 864 
Bh cs Aas So ds cede eee. 766 751 716 716 689 693 743 781 
ORES Oh. Ohi Pence tiaies alee he 265 ie 300 312 414 414 492 543 
Ae SRR: Se Sk SR ae See 496 492 485 493 571 598 682 745 
igh Sees SO Se 5 Cyneee: eee: ee 2 780 805 818 815 863 858 928 971 
HOA) Ree fee) Rae). eae Dee & ee 2 Se 107 110 107 126 186 214 302 371 
RE Seite Waxes: SE 260 ae 268 314 390 384 458 527 
2 4 eee ee foe eee ee ee 460 524 554 591 664 670 734 805 
A vig hee en RN et one 129 153 166 196 253 ie, 352 383 
UGMR sok pests c ic 8 ccd. 34 43 44 ey 96 112 162 ve 
Provincial 
HGH A Cae AS | na pene, See 8,058 8,346 8,522 8,855 9,829 eres) 10,762 11,455 


Se 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


Table 3.—Wheat Acreage as a Percentage of Improved Land by Census Divisions, 
Manitoba, Census Years 1921-56 
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Census Census year 
Division 
1921 1926 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1946 1951 | 1956 
—per cent— 
AL Vines patties ea Naa Aces cctncttek DAW if 9.2 10.9 9.2 ee 10.5 9.6 9.4 
OR A. EA sce Ao RR Jone 30.4 SOs 42.6 28.6 30.5 27.8 20.5 
SR os Sees Weve cre Siaremoiaee & 34.0 28.3 oie: 39.1 29.0 29.0 FR 8) 22a 
AS cox. dea te Re «and dle MA Oa 34.0 38.8 39.0 33.0 34.7 27.6 2235 
‘i ae a Oo A coe): Se 21.0 16.8 18.8 18.3 26.4 23.9 201 D4 
(DS Seen Pee ae Lo Bae, 3 we 26.7 22.2 30.4 28.8 23.8 28.3 24.4 24.3 
°(° ele bai oy Brees gre 14 «| a 36.0 30.6 33.7 30.0 28.0 24.5 20.0 19.4 
SPs Ly ee hs es 30.0 26.0 1 ee: 29.4 24.1 Jee 22.4 20.8 
10) 5: same Caen. | Rs Sapir: Bee Oe ae a al: 12).2 20.2 15.5 18.2 life 13.0 15.0 
UL Me ees ate tea sed cna tha 34.8 19.1 Os. 19.6 20.0 19.8 15.0 Weil 
Recs che ce thegtthsas oa one « ties: 29.0 18.3 Done DAN, a PASS) 26.0 Ome 20.4 
1280 BS Eh A Pads} 137 11.0 12.9 9.8 a 16.6 18.6 175 
de Rickey Sia hy 2) ee ance, ey) ee 30.4 Dae. 250 24.1 23 J3 PAD AI 18.0 15D 
LAR Ty oat. Fone Se eke Fisk ats) 22.00 25 4: 20.6 25.6 24.8 20.5 Aye 
LOW, Wan wees 8 ois o Adictees: 20.00 28.3 23.0 14.7 20.6 19.6 16.8 LA 
DO) wed: dl asd oe bode 8 19.2 15.5 16.8 13.2 ly x0 15.6 14.2 9.7 
Provincial 

asst: Wee Wale Sa, be Reeaae Wear. 1 Gt Sia 25.0 30.7 28.9 25.1 25.8 21.6 19,2 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 
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Table 4.—Oats Acreage as a Percentage of Improved Land by Census Divisions, Manitoba, 
Census Years 1921-56 














Census Census year 
Division 
1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 1956 
—per cent— 
US PO APR Oe 2 a 21.38 22.6 21.4 19.0 1682 MGs 19.5 24.6 
Dea. have tars te Ree eh 15.8 1457 1556 12°2 10.1 13,2 14.9 18.9 
ieee cans Wala ae os eee 19.4 16.8 15.6 14.5 12.4 ew 12.9 14.7 
15 Be RN eS | ARES cae 15.6 16.5 14.3 11.1 1152 12 12.8 1185 
BOP eiccle eee c a Re ees 18.3 20.6 20.3 17.8 15.3 14.6 14.7 22.9 
Ed... te ets ie ER ad LH 14.4 13.4 12.4 10.0 12.0 14.8 18.7 
7A a a are |, ee 18.0 17.9 16.6 15.8 14.2 15.6 16.7 19.4 
BP a. RN ead ate Mee 211 18.9 17.8 15.0 1335 14.2 16.8 16.8 
A ee are Sd Ra 20.2 21.4 19.5 15.9 13.6 14.5 14.2 19.5 
LO o3) cclo, Ree. Ce RS 19.8 2409 17.8 17¢6 14.9 15.6 19.0 22.8 
i: SP Uy a = «Pi 31.4 30.6 26.3 24.4 16.4 14.5 14.9 14.6 
|e ep OO aS Sa 30.5 31.9 24.7 21.6 18.2 14.6 14.0 18.5 
uae Ce ee 21:9 24.5 19.7 19.0 16.3 1550 14.5 1(e2 
WA. es ee oe Se 36.3 2007 2455 26.4 16.8 1556 ical 18.7 
Vs, ee ee ee ee | aR 252 2181 Dats 20.3 14.1 14.8 14.5 19.9 
Wo ee ee ea 8 See 30.4 3310 29.9 24.6 20.0 AJed 15.9 1722 
Provincial 

TOtaL tt OR ae occas exh 20.7. 19.8 Wes 16.4 13.4 14.1 15.3 17.9 





Sources: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 


Table 5.—Barley Acreage as a Percentage of Improved Land by Census Divisions, Manitoba, 
Census Years 1921-56 








Census Census Year 


Division i 
1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1936 | 1941 | 1946 | 1951 | 1956 








—per cent— 
1 Laer ree RRR gers Hs 9.5 13.6 13%, 2 15.5 14.8 12.9 12.6 120 
DPM co chee MC vote ET Mee 1230 20.4 ily il 14.2 17.4 18.7 iter 10.2 
2 MaRS ie cen arpa Sis 8.7 ee 10.8 23.8 (OG; 16.8 18.9 22.4 PAV er 1753 
Borer c atsheve Weaeh ea ein aaae eheees Spa) 18.5 11.6 9.5 11.8 10.5 9.4 8.8 
De Sdn ottas sah orierente + 8.6 14.1 11.8 19.4 15 16.5 18.1 9.6 
Gi ae dee en ie eaten 12.6 25.4 1542 21.9 20.4 ff 3) D2ie 11.8 
TREE SRE SORT: 7.6 17.9 12.6 14.1 17 16.6 17.4 9.8 
Bien cide a avere oe. RC Rss 7.4 20.8 13..2 12.4 iil, 7 14.6 12.8 iG % 
OR Lehas tent. ocean eet bers 11.2 25.3 18.1 28.8 23.4 26.3 a0) 20.1 
NOS eee re Agra rere ths «75.8 Ses 6.7 Done 1733 15.6 15.4 15), 7 18.6 8.5 
1 Ua SO a, Se He ar 6.2 Meh Os 12.4 18.5 125 17.4 18.9 18.5 
1B) eS Lo = CA OR gr 1133.6) 11,4 1 13.4 13.0 16.6 18.4 1P4A 
US MRe. cairns Looe 9.7 20.7. TL We itil 14.9 18.3 12.4 
1B Ae ee ae 10.9 20.6 Lil's) eal 12.0 ge BDA 22.2 
LESS Wee RRR Caste RORY cob ect ue Pepe es 21.8 Toes 23.9 22.8 23.0 28.5 26.8 
Ge ee aks ere teal ext baa ate = 9.4 11.0 TEO) 8.9 9.6 ils) 7 18.1 15.6 
Provincial 
tO ae. cero. ae a ae | 9.3 21.1 13} 16.1 15.7 licks 19.0 here 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946. 
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Table 6.—Summerfallow Acreage as a Percentage of Improved Land by Census Divisions, 
Manitoba, Census Years 1921-56 





















































Census Census year 
Division 
1921 1926 1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 1956 
-—-per.cent—- & 
Lyepars 4. Seat. bho A tees cer: 15:2 20.4 15.4: ile 11.3 14.6 14.0 15 
ppt Seen eer ee een eee eres ine 16.6 18.6 14.3 19.7 19.2 16.0 16.5 
eG Oe ane Se ees 20.2 16.8 21.8 PA ee Zoe 26.4 2573 26.9 
Restarts Gen oc ata. eetmeht dees 24.6 20.9 Aime! 24.0 oiled 26.4 21a0 303 
Srerirererrrriit fects 18.0 23 .0 16.6 12.9 1 ee 2028 19.9 18.3 
OTA VEEL RY AES EL 19.9 19.8 Dore 201 ie 22.6 19.9 17.7 
ee doth tiee ofl ws tree. te Sn. 4. 23.6 20.9 25.8 24.3 al.3 28 .0 Dd. 26.8 
tected se air 15 cauate aaa 24.9 Zones 26.9 26.4 aU EVAN 29.6 SY | 
OP RNT ME A Rede 19.1 24u) oat 20.5 OA 24.9 20a7, 1922 
TO ee he ck ae 2 ee? 20.3 26.4 5 a | 28.5 26.9 22.9 25.9 
| a eb ar re ha 23.9 2200 Slot 29.9 38.6 oo, 0 31.6 34.4 
125i Aakl eters Fee Obes. 13.4 26.2 16.6 18.0 14.9 16.5 12...0 1529 
OPM OAT, eee es os Sa Os 12.6 19.6 2350 26.8 28.2 30.0 21.7 2340 
LAR ee AAPL OR cers hee ola 14.2 20.8 28.0 27 xv 35.6 Sone 28. 6 31.8 
AB ec Brel 6.0 13.8 20.8 20.8 26.0 21.0 24.5 26.8 
Moar. Lett ioe fete: ews 24.8 2aet 23:4 17.8 201.6 17.8 24.9 
Provincial 

FOUihs Riles. recites 20.4 20.2 24.3 22.2 28.1 26.2 23.4 24.7 





Sources: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, and Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946, 


under review, in 1941. This was a result of the Wheat Acreage Reduction 
Program of the Federal Government which authorized paying wheat producers 
to reduce their wheat acreage and increase summerfallow. In terms of 
acreage this high was reached in 1956 with a total of 2.8 million acres in 
summerfallow. 


Other Grain Crops.—The acreage in rye, flax, buckwheat and corn varied 
from a low of 163 thousand acres in 1931 to a high of 945 thousand acres in 
1956, about two and eight per cent respectively, of the improved land area 
(Table 7). Flax was the most important of these crops in terms of acreage 
occupied. Rye has held second place and corn third place until 1956, when 
the buckwheat acreage increased to take third place. Grain corn and buck- 
wheat are grown almost entirely in Census Divisions 2 and 6. Rye, flax and 
fodder corn are grown throughout the province with the acreages in each 
district varying greatly from year to year. 


Forage.—There has been an upward trend in the acreage seeded to forage 
crops between 1921 and 1956! (Table 7). In 1956 forage occupied close to 
11 per cent of the improved land whereas in 1921 it had occupied only six 
per cent of the improved area. 


Special Crops.—Field peas, sugar beets and sunflowers have been grown 
in Manitoba for many years, but only since 1941 has the acreage become 
relatively important. In 1956 field peas occupied about 56 thousand acres, 
sugar beets 24 thousand, and sunflowers 33 thousand acres. During World 
War II a demand arose for oil-bearing seeds to supply certain necessary 
vegetable oils. The sunflower acreage was enlarged and rape was introduced. 
The acreage in rape amounted to only a few hundred acres until 1956; in that 





1See Smith, W. G. “Trends in Forage Production in Manitoba.” The Economic Annalist, 
February 1955, pp. 10-15. . 
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Table 7.—Acres in Forage, Rye, Flax, Corn, Buckwheat, Some Special Crops, Manitoba, 
Census Years 1921-56 


a 
See eee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee ee ae aaa 


Census year 














1921 1926 1931 | 1936 | 1941 1946 | 1951 1956 
—acres— 
Weracear. © asa wean 480,564 | 519,185 | 707,566 | 812,861 | 868,040 | 824,338 | 983,797 |1,229, 159 
AW EVO. o. wshathe ces i> mockee 175,262 | 225,482 50,390 R8e26)1 157,070 20, 745 DA. TAU, 68,446 
dE Pye ei eg tr a _ ..| 54,189 | 195,364 | 101,364 | 89,133 | 172,250 | 304,567 | 654,995 | 788,855 
73M hieretni tien swe @ ot eee ae cae 7,983 15,427 8, 236 PUSH PAs 28,365 40,711 26RD 7 
Bucky heat:« tee. ob oeonee 635 12,691 Bool 4,374 3,108 a 7,395 61,837 


Special. crops °... enipe rasp ily toy 818 8, 222 3,014. 18,060 69,377 55, 248 142,140 


PEP be 8 ote ie ee ee ee SS ee 
a None reported. “2 ‘ 
b Includes: field peas, sugar beets, sunflowers, rape for seed. In the past there has been some variation in the groupings 
used for reporting these special crops, therefore, the acreages shown may be only approximate. 


Source: Census of Canada, 1921 to 1956, Census of the Prairie Provinces, 1926 to 1946, and Report on Crops and Livestock 
etc., The Department of Agriculture and Immigration, Province of Manitoba, 1921-56. 


year it increased to 29 thousand acres. The growing of crops such as soy- 
beans and mustard seed is at present in the experimental stage. The special 
crops are grown almost entirely in Census Divisions 2 and 6. 


Summary.—Although the acreage in improved land continued to increase 
in Manitoba between 1921 and 1956 and changes occurred in the relative 
importance of the various field crops, few definite trends have been established. 
The most noticeable long-time trends are the decrease in the relative size 
of the wheat acreage and the continuing increase in both the absolute and the 
relative size of the forage acreage. The acreages, and the number of varieties, 
of special crops have increased substantially in recent years. 

Many factors can influence a change in the acreage of a particular crop. 
An increase in the acreage in improved land allows a comparable increase 
in the crop acreage. The development of earlier maturing varieties of cereal 
grains, allows them to be grown successfully in the more northern portions 
of the province. The increase in the forage acreage is due, at least in part, 
to the realization by farmers of the need for soil improvement crops. The 
provincial government of Manitoba has initiated programs to encourage 
farmers to seed land to forage. Restricted delivery quotas and storage diffi- 
culties encountered with the cereal grains along with an increased demand for 
oil-bearing seeds have encouraged the production of specialized crops. 

The improved land area in Manitoba can continue to increase as economic 
conditions warrant the development of localized areas in the northern part 
of the province. Any increase in acreage will be very slow in the future. 
The prospect of any appreciable change in the acreage of cereal grains appears 
very remote. Any reduction would have to come as a result of land having 
been taken out of cultivation or of an increase in acreage of special crops and 
forage. Forage acreages may increase slightly as farmers switch to some soil 
improvement program or to produce more animal products for an expanding 
population. The expansion of the acreage seeded to the more specialized crops 
will depend on the development of markets. 


ERRATUM 


In the article by W. Darcovich on “Farm Organization and Resource 
Productivity in Some Beef Producing Areas of Alberta’’, line 4, paragraph 2, 
page 136 of the December issue of The Economic Annalist, please delete ‘‘in the 
Foothills district”? at the end of the sentence. 
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THE MARKETING OF LIVESTOCK FROM FARMS IN THE 
SASKATOON AREA 
M. RAGUSH 


Livestock marketing involves many processes which begin at the producer’s 
farm and end with the sale of meat to the consumer. The physical marketing 
process is simple if the producer is able to sell his livestock to the consumer 
directly. For most of the livestock marketed, however, the animals pass 
through many channels before the meat reaches the consumer. 


An economic survey was conducted in the Saskatoon market area in 1955 
and 1956 to determine what practices are followed in the production and 
marketing of cattle and hogs. This study was concerned with: (a) the factors 
of production which influence market decisions; (b) most of the marketing 
processes from the time the farmer decides that his cattle and hogs are ready 
for market until they are sold; and (c) the agencies and facilities that carry 
on the processes of market selection, assembly, transportation, and selling. 
The boundaries of the survey area were delineated to include only that area 
for which Saskatoon was considered to be the main or at least a major 
alternative market. This area corresponded roughly with census divisions 
11, 12 and 13 (Figure 1). 


A unique randomized sampling was used to select market localities and 
farms within market localities. Three circles or ares of 50 and 100-mile radii 
were drawn on a map with Saskatoon as the centre. The points at which 
these circles crossed the main railway lines within the Saskatoon market 
area represented the market localities. At the 50-mile radius the market 
localities were in the vicinity of the towns of Conquest, Harris, Biggar, Sonning- 
dale, Maymont, Rosthern, Wakaw, Bruno, Viscount, Watrous and Kenaston; 
at the 100-mile radius the market points were Beechy, Plato, Brock, Kerrobert 
and Unity; at the 150-mile radius only localities on the main railway lines 
crossing the Alberta-Saskatchewan border were selected: these were Mantario, 
Alsask, Loverna, Cactus Lake and Senlac. The sampling of farms in each 
market locality was done along the transections of market roads running 
between railway lines north and south or east and west through the market 
points. The length of each transection was one-half the distance between the 
adjacent railway lines and varied from 12 to 47 miles. To keep the sample 
size to a minimum only alternate farms along a transection were visited._ The 
number of farms visited in each market locality varied from three to 19 
depending on the length of the transection, the number of farms along it, 
and the distribution of these farms. A total of 190 farmers were visited in 
the 21 market localities selected. 


Of the 190 farms 143 were engaged in cattle and hog production for com- 
mercial purposes. The. farms keeping cattle for commercial purposes repre- 
sented 75 per cent of the 190 farms compared with 67 per cent for all farms 
in census divisions 11, 12, and 13; the corresponding figures for farm raising 
hogs were 40 and 42 per cent respectively. 


Market Selection——Although market localities were selected on the basis of 
their orientation to the Saskatoon market many livestock sales were made 
elsewhere. Fifty-seven per cent of the cattle and 48 per cent of the hogs 
marketed during the survey years were sold at stockyards and packing plants 
in Saskatoon. Twenty-five per cent of the cattle and 20 per cent of the hogs 
were sold locally to farmers and butchers and private buyers or drovers. 
The remaining 18 per cent of the cattle and 32 per cent of the hogs were sold 
at other markets. Other markets were Winnipeg, Edmonton, Prince Albert, 
Lloydminster, Calgary, North Battleford, Moose Jaw, and Swift Current. The 
proportion of cattle and hogs decreased as the distance from farm to Saskatoon 
increased (Table 1). 
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Figure 1.—Saskatoon Market Area 


Market selection is influenced to a large extent by the accessibility of 
satisfactory alternative markets through suitable market roads or railway 
lines, shipping facilities, and habit to some extent. About two-thirds of the 
respondents said that they could have used other points to market their 
cattle. The remaining third said they had no alternative outlet. Distance to 
market and price of cattle at the selected market were the main reasons given 
for the choice of a specified market point. Those farmers who produced large 
numbers of cattle usually said that they selected the markets at which they 
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were likely to get the highest net returns. Those with smaller numbers of 
cattle to sell each year mentioned such factors as distance to the market, 
familiarity with marketing facilities at a particular market point, and the 
importance of the market point as a shopping center. The failure of small- 
scale producers to mention comparative prices at the various markets may 
have been associated with difficulties in making good use of alternative 


markets. 


Where the cattle and hogs were handled by a commercial trucker the 
choice of market point was often stipulated by the trucker. Most of the cattle 
sold locally were sold to private buyers or drovers. The sale of cattle at the 
farm to drovers was largely a matter of convenience, except for some of the 
farmers at the 150-mile radius. No outright sales of hogs to drovers were 
reported, largely because of the regulations governing the payment of quality 
premiums on hogs. The premiums are paid only to hog producers and only on 
the basis of carcass grade. 


Table 1.—Disposition of Cattle and Hogs, According to Markets, from 190 Selected Farms, 
Saskatoon Area, 1955-1956. 
























































Farms at Farms at Farms at 
50-mile 100-—mile 150-—mile 
Market radius from radius from radius from All farms 
Saskatoon Saskatoon Saskatoon 
Cattle Hogs Cattle Hogs Cattle Hogs Cattle Hogs 
—per cent of cattle and hogs— 
SOSIRARGGIN eS soo bbe ed co ddoe 67 56 65 4] 31 15 57 48 
NNAWOUN NE 2 oan ono ho Swoon Oh ieee: oer 16 ee Pee tery eee 41 8 9 
AGL ANNO NGO Mee eet ie all ee Scat ees et er lll abe Pesan ie eee oatsitas Ga | oc Ay) | 24), Seana) 
Pens AMOS as coonceote ae 5 GAG). SMe Soe Pea Dae DEESN tae Aer Ae A ee eer 3 15 
IG vic MANS bera  ae oie lseocnts anil Mere als, <ebshban sewed hammer mele. ol se aso tet ie Tiggpg lh pets, Fess 
LODO Ceri ee rans Shc Re iit hele. ales er Mines Mea Renee tr, Seer ee 5 1 ue alist... Pee 
iNonun battlelord myer: 1 D oy ee a ll A ayes 2 EULA atom le een 1 5 
IMIG OSCR a Witten ee ers ol iNet aso tocol cubs oa ce eres eee ee aie 2 Boe ee eee 2 
Swi tTHG@uUrnelieee ene ee. ee dees e tage le il ye te Uke ei os Se EA il 
Pety ater ul vieree. G2 tok ree» AW Wa He aeesaoer i a ee ee SOE? ll ahtsn 4 das 1 Ouylm il heeegeare fs 
Local farmers and 
loutchenc mae eet 4 19 6 8 8 Bil 6 20 























Transportation.—Seventy-eight per cent of the cattle marketed during the 
survey year were transported to market by truck. The trucking was done by 
commercial truckers, drovers, butchers, the producers themselves and other 
local farmers. A smaller proportion of cattle was transported by rail from 
farms at the 150-mile radius from Saskatoon than at the 100 and 150-mile 
radius. The proportion of cattle transported by rail from farms at the 590, 
100 and 150-mile radiis of Saskatoon was 9, 35, and 37 per cent respectively. 

For hogs, which bruise easily, shrink rapidly and suffer from extreme 
temperatures, speed of delivery to market was particularly important. Eighty 
per cent of the hogs produced on the sample farms were trucked to market. 
The proportion of hogs trucked to market from farms at the 50, 100 and 150- 
mile radiis of Saskatoon was 100, 43, and 9 per cent respectively. The farmers 
who used the railway facilities were usually located close to an assembly point 
which was on a direct railway line to a market outlet. 


Buying and Selling Methods.—In the buying and selling of cattle, the most 
usual point at which deals between buyer and seller occur is at the stockyards. 
Seventy-three per cent of the cattle marketed during the survey year by the 
producers in the sample were sold at the stockyards. Other points at which 
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the marketing process of buying and selling occurred were the farms of the 
sellers and packing plants (Table 2). 


Selling directly to packing plants was the predominant practice in market- 
ing hogs. Forty-six per cent of all hogs compared with only two per cent 
of the cattle were sold directly to packing plants. The farmers gave several 
reasons for selling hogs directly to packing plants. In periods of heavy market- 
ings there was less chance of price fluctuations after the last market report 
was received and the hogs left for direct delivery to a packing plant than 
when they were held over for sale at a large public market. Marketing 
charges, including yardage, feed and commission, together with the shrink 
factor, were also said to be lower when hogs travelled directly from the 
farm to the plant. 


Deals between buyers and sellers occurring at the stockyards were by 
auction. Cattle and hogs sold at the farm and packing plants were by 
treaty. Treaty selling was on a per head basis when the deal was between the 
producer and the drover at the producer’s farm. Sale of animals by treaty to 


Table 2.—Methods of Selling Cattle and Hogs, 199 Selected Farms, Saskatoon Market Area, 
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Farms at Farms at Farms at 
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Direct or treaty 
Pac kino amtsearer ee 3 AA A tebe ee DOR We eee « 49 2 46 
Local farmers and 
Ute hersaeer et eee 4 19 6 8 8 31 6 20 
LOVERS Seana ee ere ee 14) Ch eee SEs. TOs Ste on SS) Mal emer etce 19st, ei 
Indirect or auction | 
Commission firms...... 38 3 West Bouieee Scrk eae 36 i 43 3 
Co-operative associations 41 34 10 42 23 13 30 31 








packing plants and local butchers was on a carcass weight basis. When other 
farmers were buyers, the cattle and hogs were usually sold by carcass weight 
if used for consumption and on a per head basis if used as foundation stock 
and feeders. 


The producers had full access to the facilities at the stockyards and could 
sell their own stock. However, all selling was done by sales agencies whose 
function it was to negotiate sales on behalf of producers. The sales agencies 
were commission firms that usually operate on several western stockyards 
with the Livestock Division of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool acting as agent for 
the local co-operative associations. 


Factors of Production Influencing Livestock Marketing.—Producers whose 
livelihood depend largely on their ability to produce grain often included live- 
stock as a secondary and very minor enterprise on the basis of non-interference 
with their grain farming operations. The practice of timing the arrival of 
spring calves so that there was a minimal clash with spring seeding operation 
was fairly common. Cattle marketed “off grass” in the fall were generally 
scheduled for market after the grain crop was harvested. 


Because of the severe winters in the Saskatoon area, farmers arrange their 
livestock programs so that most of the young animals are born in the spring 
season. Cattle are raised mainly on grass and heavy marketings occur just 
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before the weather gets so cold that it would become necessary to feed by 
hand and provide shelter. The hog program does not include fall litters. 
The raising of hogs during the winter months would entail the building or 
maintenance of shelter facilities and high labor costs; moreover, many farmers 
cannot find any value other than nuisance value in a hog business which is 
operated as a secondary enterprise. The preponderance of spring litters means 
that most of the hogs raised in the survey area are marketed during the late 
fall and early winter months. 

The quality of the animals marketed is largely influenced by the grade and 
breed of the foundation stock. The use of beef type purebred sires, a highly 
commendable practice, is common throughout the survey area. The dams, on 
the other hand, are generally of mixed parentage and often of mediocre 
quality. 


CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE OF GRADE A LEAN BACON 
IN MONTREAL, EDMONTON AND TORONTO 


CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


The volume of sales of a product introduced on the market indicates in 
general whether or not it has been received favorably. However, direct 
questioning of actual and potential purchasers may elicit much information 
valuable to those selling the commodity. 

Grade A Lean bacon was introduced in Montreal in January and sold 
until June, 1956%. During a week in April the attention of bacon customers 
was drawn to it by demonstrators stationed in the three stores where it was 
sold. Two questionnaires were mailed to 1,547 of those who bought the Grade 
A Lean bacon during that time. The first questionnaire, mailed a few days 
after the end of the demonstration, was returned by 39 per cent of these buyers 
and the second, sent about a month later, was returned by 32 per cent. 

In Edmonton and Toronto the demonstrations were held early in the 
selling periods which extended from November 1956 to March 1957 in Edmonton 
and from January to March 1957 in Toronto. Names and addresses were 
collected from 1,390 purchasers of Grade A Lean bacon in Edmonton, and 
from 1,152 in Toronto. These names were sorted into four groups of equal 
size and questionnaires were mailed to the four groups in succession. The 
first mailing was made one week after the end of the demonstration. 
Subsequent mailings occurred at two-week intervals, except that to avoid 
the Christmas season there was a five-week interval between the first and 
second mailings in Edmonton. The purpose of successive questionnaires was 
to find out what changes took place in customers’ attitudes towards the Grade 
A Lean bacon as time passed. Thirty-seven per cent of all those who received 
a questionnaire, in Edmonton, and 34 per cent of those in Toronto, returned 
replies by mail. 

Questionnaires sent to the Edmonton and Toronto shoppers were similar to 
each other but different from those sent to the Montreal group. In the following 
discussion, therefore, when no statement is made about Montreal with respect 
to certain points it may be assumed that information was not obtained from 
Montreal buyers regarding that phase of the subject. Another difference in 
method between the earlier and later surveys was that in Edmonton and 
Toronto many who did not return the questionnaire by mail were interviewed 


1See Drayton, L. E. “Sales Tests with Graded Side Bacon.” The Economic Annalist 
October, 1957. 
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by telephone. The data thus obtained referred to the two weeks immediately 
preceding the telephone calls. 


Purchases of Grade A Lean Bacon.—In Edmonton and Toronto those who 
replied by mail to the first questionnaire bought Grade A Lean bacon at the 
rate of almost one quarter of a pound per adult-equivalent unitt per week 
over a two-week period, which included the demonstration week when each 
respondent had bought some Grade A Lean bacon (Table 1). As expected, 
purchases reported by mail were lower in the three latter periods. The average 
rates from Edmonton and Toronto were remarkably close, about one-sixth 
of a pound per unit per week, but whereas Edmonton purchases reported by 
mail remained almost constant after the demonstration, those in Toronto 
fluctuated considerably. 


Those replying by telephone bought less, and in most cases much less, 
Grade A Lean bacon per unit than did those who replied by mail in about the 
same two-week periods. Since the heaviest users of a product are usually 


Table 1.—Grade A Lean Bacon Purchased per Adult—Equivalent Unit», per Week, by 
Reporting Group and Method of Report, Edmonton 1956-1957, and Toronto, 1957 























Edmonton Toronto 
Two-week ee Two-week — 
period Number Method of reporting period Number Method of reporting 
ending reporting. |}——A ending reporting |—-———————— 
Mail | Telephone Mail | Telephone 
pounds per unit per week pounds per unit per week 
Deere rts: 118 0.24 — Febt 2.0708"... 110 0.26 
Dec. 17-19.... 83 — 0.16 Febe 164.44 err 90 0.17 
BD ele O wee ea: Li — 0.18 Feb. 23-27..... 123 -— 0.06 
Janel 2s ee eee 136 0.19 — Marto eieye: . & 90 0.22 — 
Jan. 22-25..... 62 a 0.07 Mar, 9-15....... 83 — 0.06 
Jane 269). nes 133 0.18 —_ Mare Gy cee o: 89 0.12 — 
Jan. 28-31..... ye — 0.09 Mar. 19-25..... 40 — 0.10 
Feb. 5-8...... 37 aa 0.14 Mar. 29-Apr. 1. 18 — 0.14 
Vebao.. axe 120 0.17 — —_ — — SS 
Feb. 11-14.... 53 ~ 0.09 — — = os 
Feb. 27-Mar. 4 89 — 0.06 = SEL 3 = 
Jang hes dev, 247 0.12 aoe Mara 2aas: ee 213 0.10 — 
BG OR peat. 210 0.13 — Ware slG cae ann 172 0.08 — 





(2) On the basis of adult requirements of meat and fish. 
(>) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 


those most interested in it, it was to be expected that those who used most 
Grade A Lean would be most willing to answer the questionnaire. It is very 
likely that those who did not reply by mail and were not reached by telephone 
were similar to those who were interviewed by telephone in respect to their 
interest in, and use of, Grade A Lean bacon. On that assumption, the mail and 


telephone replies received for a period near that designated on the questionnaire 
were obtained, the telephone replies being weighted to represent those from 


1The conversion of children to “adult-equivalent units’ allows comparison of purchases of 
bacon by groups of households consisting of different proportions of adults and children of 
different ages, who do not require bacon in equal quantity. The following conversion factors 
were used: 5 years and under, 0.3 units; 6-10 years, 0.5 units; 10-16 years, 0.7 units. The 
values are based on information as to requirements of meat and fish supplied by the Nutrition 
Division, Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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whom no reports were obtained. The number of telephone returns received 
made such a combination possible for only the last two questionnaires in each 
of the two cities. 

When purchases of Grade A Lean bacon per unit were computed, as 
described above, the rates of both the third and fourth periods in Edmonton 
were found to be higher than those in Toronto. It should also be remembered 
that the last reporting periods for Edmonton were three weeks further from 
the demonstration week than were those of Toronto. On the other hand, the 
price conditions under which Grade A Lean bacon was sold in the two cities 
prevent completely valid comparisons. Although the price of Grade A Lean 
bacon was kept at a premium above that of the best quality brand of the 
company supplying Grade A Lean bacon, the prices of the brands to which 
that of Grade A Lean bacon was not tied varied widely at different times in 
each city. 


Purchases of Grade A Lean Bacon Related to Kind Previously Bought.—In both 
Edmonton and Toronto about two-thirds! of those stating the type of bacon 
usually bought before Grade A Lean was introduced named a higher-priced 
brand of side bacon. Between one-fifth and one-fourth reported having bought 
low-priced side bacon and a little over 10 per cent said they had customarily 
bought back bacon. 

The quantities per adult-equivalent unit of Grade A Lean bacon bought 
by those who had been accustomed to buying the two types of side bacon were 
compared. In each group, with one exception in each city, of all buyers 
reporting by mail or telephone, those who had formerly bought better quality 
side bacon bought more Grade A Lean bacon per unit than did those who had 
formerly bought the cheaper brands. 


Continued Buying of Grade A Lean Bacon.—The most important information 
derived from the questionnaire was whether or not those who had once bought 
Grade A Lean bacon would continue to buy it. 

The first questionnaire could only ask whether the respondent intended to 
make Grade A Lean bacon the next purchase of side bacon. In Montreal 74 
per cent of those replying to the first questionnaire to whom Grade A Lean 
bacon was available, replied in the affirmative. 

The second questionnaire, sent to all whose names and addresses had been 
obtained, asked whether the respondents had bought Grade A Lean bacon or 
other side bacon during any of three weeks, beginning about a month after the 
demonstration. Of the 348 who reported having bought side bacon at a store 
selling Grade A Lean bacon, in ‘the three weeks, 43 per cent had, in answer 
to the previous questionnaire, stated that they intended to buy Grade A Lean 
bacon when they next bought side bacon; 22 per cent had stated that they did 
not intend to do so; and 35 per cent had not answered the question. Actually, in 
the three weeks, 47 per cent bought only Grade A Lean, 28 per cent bought 
Grade A Lean and other side bacon, and 25 per cent bought only side bacon 
other than Grade A Lean. 

In Edmonton 84 per cent, and in Toronto 70 per cent of those to whom 
Grade A Lean bacon was available and who stated by mail whether or not 
they intended to buy Grade A Lean bacon when they next bought side bacon 
replied in the affirmative. In actual fact, the proportions of those replying by 
mail to the last two questionnaires who reported having bought Grade A 
Lean bacon averaged 85 per cent in Edmonton and 83 per cent in Toronto. 





1From all mail and telephone data combined, those received by telephone representing all 
not received by mail. 
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The combination of mail and telephone replies for the last two periods 
in Edmonton and Toronto indicated that in each city about half of those who 
had given their names and addresses when buying Grade A Lean bacon during 
the demonstration week were, a month (in Toronto) or two (in Edmonton) 
later, buying only that kind of bacon (Table 2). About 20 per cent were buying 
both Grade A Lean and other side bacon. 


Reasons for not Buying Grade A Lean Bacon.—Of the 179 respondents to the 
second Montreal questionnaire who shopped at the store selling Grade A Lean 
bacon and bought side bacon, but not Grade A Lean, nearly two-thirds said 
they did so because the other bacon looked as lean. Almost as many felt that 
the price of Grade A Lean bacon was too high. Other reasons given were: 
other bacon was “liked” better, by 12 per cent; flavor of Grade A Lean bacon 
was not liked, by nine per cent; Grade A Lean bacon was not attractive, by 
eight per cent; thickness or width of Grade A Lean bacon was not liked, by 
eight per cent; fatter bacon was wanted, by five per cent. Some of the qualities 
not liked, such as flavor and thickness, were of course characteristics not 
necessarily associated with high lean content. 


Table 2.—Proportion Grade A Lean of Side Bacon Purchased*, Edmonton and Toronto, Last Two 
Questionnaire Periods», 1957 








Edmonton Toronto 


Grade A Lean of side bacon purchased Two weeks ending 
Jan. 26 Feb. 9 | March 2 March 16 
—per cent— — per cent— 
Cre a oes chalice Seg lence? ac et PN Rea ntie ne 32.0 Goat 35.9 32.8 
PA Te Miao ate a Ue Te eG 5.8 8.1 6.8 5.6 
S0H99 &. Fire chepetes down ts bre eree adalat 6 Uys tl 13.4 10.4 12:2 
CNC reotiecy, valite a: hs aA MMEME cou ust cots ahercemeteea ies ATA 44,8 46.9 49.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Num Der OF DouseuOldS2a..e.eakeer eee val 161 149 116 


(#) By those to whom Grade A Lean bacon was available. 
(>) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 


Replies to all Edmonton questionnaires as to reasons for not buying Grade 
A Lean bacon were combined, those received by telephone representing all not 
received by mail; replies from Toronto were treated similarly. The proportions 
of those not buying Grade A Lean bacon giving each of the main reasons for 
not doing so were almost equal in the two cities (Table 3). The principal 
reason, stated by about 38 per cent in each city, of those not buying Grade A 
Lean bacon (or by about 12 per cent of all respondents who shopped at the 
stores selling it), was that its price was too high. About one-fourth (eight per 
cent)! said that it was no better than other bacon, or too fat, and about 15 
(five per cent) said that it was not liked or that it had made so little impression 
that it was not thought of for the next purchase. 

On the whole, proportions stating reasons for not buying Grade A Lean 
bacon of those who had usually bought high-priced side bacon and of those who 
had usually bought low-priced side bacon were quite similar in Edmonton and 





1 Percentages in brackets are of total buying bacon to whom Grade A Lean bacon was 
available, 
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Toronto (Table 4). However, price appeared to influence former buyers of low- 
priced bacon more strongly in Edmonton than in Toronto. 


Changes in Purchases after Introduction of Grade A Lean Bacon.—The Edmonton 
and Toronto housewives were asked whether there had been any changes in 
their purchases of side bacon since Grade A Lean bacon became available 
to them. At no date, omitting the periods including demonstrations of the 
Grade A Lean bacon, did more than 25 per cent say that any change had 
followed the introduction of Grade A Lean bacon. 


However, increases in the use of side bacon, following the introduction of 
Grade A Lean, were reported much more frequently than decreases. 
Consequently, if the availability of Grade A Lean bacon had any effect on the 
total quantity of side bacon used, it is somewhat more likely that this effect 
was a small increase rather than a decrease. 


Each group, classified according to the kind of bacon previously bought, 
was examined as to change in quantity of all side bacon bought after the 
introduction of Grade A Lean bacon. In both Edmonton and Toronto a larger 


Table 3.—Proportions of Respondent Not Buying Grade A Lean Bacon for Certain Reasons, 
and Quantity * of Side Bacon Purchased per Aduit-Equivalent Unit», Edmonton, 1956-1957 
and Toronto, 1957¢ 























Proportion stating Proportion stating 
reason: reason: 
Reason for not buying © | on 
Grade A Lean bacon of those Side of those Side 
of all not buying bacon of all not buying bacon 
reporting Grade A | purchased reporting Grade A | purchased 
Lean bacon Lean bacon 
—per cent— pounds per —per cent— pounds per 
unit per unit per 
week week 
Price of Grade A Lean 
bacon too high.. ees if 36 0.34 13 39 0.29 
Grade A Lean bacon no 
Ipeuter oF tOOdaAt.2.4 0. en rs We 0.30 8 24 0.30 
Grade A Lean bacon not 
liked or not particularly 
SVAN COCL Me ace Ws Ste cd oh ba 5 16 — 5 14 — 
Flavor or cured of Grade A 
bacon noe liked... o.:« 4 13 — 5 15 0.24 
Back bacon preferred...... 3 9 — 3 9 — 
Packaging, slicing or other 
physical properties of 
Grade A Lean bacon not 
LEAST IR as SO Oy Sergey aa 2 6 — 2 7 — 
Grade A Lean bacon too 
lean or texture unsatisfac- 
| Pat ge Ue et ey ee Fe 2 8 — 2 6 — 
Bacon bought through food 
plan or wholesale........ 1 2 — 2 = 
Unsliced bacon preferred... 1 3 — 1 — 
Number of households..... TZ. 192 — 142 — 





(®) Stated only if based on at least ten reports by mail and ten reports by telephone. 
(6) On the basis of adult requirements of meat and fish. i 
(©) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 
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proportion, about 18 per cent, of those who had previously bought back than 
of those who had bought side bacon reported buying more side bacon than 
formerly:. Proportions stating that they were buying more side bacon were 
somewhat. higher among those who had previously bought high-priced than 
among those who had bought low-priced side bacon. 


Purchases of Grade A Lean Bacon Related to Those of all Side Bacon.—Some 
evidence that the buyers of smaller quantities of side bacon were most likely 
to buy Grade A Lean bacon was obtained from the replies to questionnaires 
in Montreal. More than 80 per cent of those who stated that they had bought 
only one and a half pounds or less of side bacon in the preceding four weeks 
said that they intended to continue buying Grade A Lean bacon, compared 
with the 70 per cent intending to do so of those who had bought more than one 
and a half pounds in four weeks. 

In Edmonton and Toronto those who bought both Grade A Lean and other 
side bacon in the two-week reporting period purchased more side bacon per 
unit than did either those who bought no Grade A Lean bacon or those who 
bought only Grade A Lean bacon (Table 5). In most reporting groups in 


Table 4.—Comparison of Proportions Not Buying Grade A Lean Bacon for Certain Reasons 
of Those Not Buying Grade A Lean Bacon Who Customarily Bought High-Priced and 
Low-Priced Side Bacon Edmonton 1956-1957 and Toronto 1957+ 








Edmonton | Toronto 


Reason for not buying Grade A Lean bacon Prices usually paid 


High Low | High | Low 











—per cent— 
Pricaiot Grade A Lean bacon too hich: (... gener eae 25 70 Dit 57 
Grade A Lean bacon no better or too fat. 2..17.8.. = - ose 28 14 rath 20 
Grade A Lean bacon not liked or not particularly wanted..... 21 10 16 15 
Flavor or cured of Grade A Lean bacon not liked............. DE 6 19 11 
Back bacon preferred ...45 e005 v5 oes os dees sree Selene eee 3 0 2 a 
Packaging, slicing or other physical properties of Grade A Lean 
vot filed ch ee wh kc, Hk ee el i ee tee ee a 11 3 
Grade A Lean bacon too lean or texture unsatisfactory........ 9 ri 6 zh 
Bacon bought through food plan or wholesale................. 4 0 2 0 
UWnsliced bacon: preferred)... 90.04. (ape saa oe caes ee eek cet 0 1 4 0 
9 50 72 44 


Nunabertof Househol dss. seudss ee cre cre iss cee ee: a 





(8) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 


each city more side bacon was bought per unit by those who did not buy any 
Grade A Lean bacon although it was available to them, than by those who 
bought only that kind. 


Family Composition, Edmonton’.—Households reporting were classified on the 
basis of family composition as follows: 1, all adults, 2, adults and children 11 
to 16 years of age; 3, adults and children 6 to 10 years of age; 4, adults and 
children 5 years of age and under; 5, others. 

The number of adult-equivalent units* per household varied widely from 





1 All mail and telephone data combined. 

2 With the exception noted, figures cited in this section are those of oa two two-week periods, 
during which mail and telephone data were combined, ending January 26 and February 9. 

3On the basis of requirements of meat and fish. 
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Table 5.—Purchases* per Adult-Equivalent Unit> of Side Bacon by Reporting Group and 
Proportion Grade A Lean of Side Bacon Boughts Edmonton 1956-1957 and Toronto 1957 


Edmonton 





Grade A Lean of side 
Two-weeks ending 














Toronto 
Grade A Lean of side 
Two-weeks ending |— eas. Le. 














—penicent— —per cent— 
0 | 1-99 | 100 0 | 1-99 | 100 
—pounds per unit per week— —pounds per unit per week— 

1 Wo i Oy, A ae 0.23 0.36 Deer Ge Oy gosmporcg Ts — I are 0.22 
Ae De ee 0.41 0.44 0.29 Eels, 23-274 .. doe O27 — 022 
2S ne 0.30 — O13 Matin? #88! cer. thcak eh. — 0.43 0.34 
He at wt ee 0.29 0.42 0.32 | ES ks Ss Ns eee 0.27 — 0.18 
Dam 29-314 Ro. 0.36 — Oat NEAT LLOie, tee ke hae 0.30 0.28 0.20 
Feb. 5-8 0.31 — 0.29 MARS L920 « . cere 0.25 — 0.27 
CA) Wk loe dace. 0.35 0.39 0.30 Mar. 29-Apr.1..... — — 
Melb 1i-l4. ee. 0.34 — 0.28 iar yee? — — 0.28 
Feb. 27-Mar. 4.... 0.35 — 0.28 VES eae so aa 0.28 — 0.19 
RN EO tart ties 0.32 — 0.32 - = oe ~- 
Miebi0e es 3 ace ces 0.33 — 0.29 — — — — 








(2) Stated only if based on at least ten reports, and where mail and telephone reports were combined, on at least ten 
reports by mail and ten reports by telephone. 


(6) On the basis of adult requirements of meat and fish. 
(¢) By those of whom Grade A Lean bacon was available. 
(4) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 


group to group, depending on both the number and age of the members 
(Table 6). 

Of the five family composition groups thus set up one, that with children 
in more than one age group, had a lower rate of bacon purchases than the 
others. This difference consisted of lower purchases of both back and Grade 
A Lean bacon. As the number of adult-equivalent units per family in this 
group was considerably greater than in any of the others it is probable that the 
difference in bacon consumption was primarily a result of a difference in 
family size. 


Table 6.—Purchases? of Bacon per Adult-Kquivalent Unit> by Family Composition Group 
Edmonton, Periods Ending January 26 amd February 9, 1957 














Family composition group 

















All Santon: 
; All All ; ; 
Without nile hi children, in more 
@hildvemes bey ns eh oo years and | than one 
11-16 years| 6-10 years eee Soe 
ey —pounds per unit per week— 
Bacon purchased 
Geo Pome S75 ne eae eae a ieee a 0.14 OCT 0.138 0.15 0.10 
RENE MILO! ee we ome wah et os 0.15 0.18 OmiS 0.18 0.16 
(OeKo ee See tae, SO CeO ee ae 0.05 0.04 0.03 0.03 0.02 
A RCSIIEH hectare gto eA PR pen A nt ok aa 0.34 0.33 Hee 0.36 0.28 
—number— 
Leiner eT MOUSE IIs S..dch brel eigy ag waceteus « are 2.48 3.29 ed USS 2.00 Se: 
POSS OLS fart sisss cosas Ot oes: oan e Doe sien 160 52 47 66 127 





(2) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 
(6) Based on requirements of meat and fish. 
(°) All persons over age 16 are considered adults, 
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The group with all children ages 11 to 16 also used less Grade A Lean 
bacon per adult-equivalent unit than some of the other family composition 
groups. As its purchases of other brands of side bacon were relatively high 
there is some indication that the higher price of Grade A Lean bacon influenced 
this group more than the family composition groups with younger children 
or no children. 

A larger proportion of the all-adult families than of those in other family 
composition groups purchased some Grade A Lean bacon during the reporting 
period. This proportion was almost 75 per cent of those who shopped at stores 
where Grade A Lean bacon was available as compared with just over 60 per 
cent in the groups with children ranging from six to ten years of age and 
with children of various ages. 

One half of the families with young children bought no side bacon except 
Grade A Lean. The proportion buying only Grade A Lean of the other groups 
ranged down to 40 per cent. 

Price was predominant among the reasons stated for not buying Grade A 
Lean bacon by the families with children ages six to ten and various ages; 
50 and 62 per cent, respectively, of those in these groups stating reasons, 
mentioned it. Only 24 to 30 per cent of those in the other groups cited that 
reason. Grade A Lean bacon was considered to be too fat or no better than 
other bacon by from 15 to 33 per cent of the various groups. About 20 per 
cent of the families containing adults only stated that they preferred to buy 
back bacon. 

In answer to the question as to whether the availability of Grade A Lean 
bacon had affected the quantity of side bacon bought, only nine per cent of the 
replies were in the affirmative from the aill-adult and large-family (children 
of various ages) groups but 20 per cent of the group containing the oldest 
children said some change, usually an increase in purchase, had taken place as 
a result of their using Grade A Lean. About 17 per cent of the families with 
children six to ten years of age also said they were using more side bacon since 
Grade A Lean had become available. 


High Income Area, Edmonton.—The reports of those whose addresses were in 
the area adjacent to the University in Edmonton were segregated. According 
to the 1951 census data that area was well above the city average in rental 
rates and male earnings. The size of household, in terms of adult-equivalent 
units, corresponded to the average for the city. 

Figures obtained from the University area and from the whole survey by 
weighting mail and telephone reports of the two periods ending January 26 
and February 9 were compared (Table 7). 

Purchase rates of side and back bacon were almost equal in that area to 
the average purchase rates among all the survey households, but residents 
of the University area bought almost half as much more Grade A Lean bacon 
per unit than the average bought by all the respondents. 

The University area differed somewhat from the city as a whole in the 
importance of different reasons given for not buying Grade A Lean bacon. A 
larger proportion of the people of the University area gave more than one 
reason and thus the proportion from that area giving each of a few reasons 
was higher than for the whole city. The chief reason offered by those of the 
University area, as by all respondents, was the high price of Grade A Lean 
bacon, but the proportion giving that reason was larger in the University 
area. A larger proportion in the University area also said that Grade A Lean 
bacon was no better than other side bacon. Residents of that area were much 
more critical of the physical properties of the bacon, such as thickness of slice 
and method of packaging, than were respondents as a whole. On the other 
hand, smaller proportions of the University area group than of the participants 
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Table 7.—Number of Adult-Equivalent Units® per Household and Purchases per Unit of 
Grade A Lean of Side and of Total Bacon in a High Income Area, Compared with 
Corresponding Data for the Whole Survey, Two Periods» Ending January 26 and 

February 9, Edmonton, 1957 





High income Edmonton 
area 
—number— 
ioe PATI NOUSC NGO Pees Fe «eet. staled. ae sttls sti gtd. a, sy teitteles oes 3.08 | 3.03 


—pounds per unit per week— 
Bacon purchased 


TRACHEAL ALANS 5 o[ ian AS cL An ea antes fo Petre Rg) eR Er nee ne Re 0.12 0.12 
STL Cree ENR ero el ied iin caalas a, Jena bot ae Mee eI OWT doy sere nue 0.26 0.30 
ARGUS eA & necks beech BG 6B EMERGE ERS S1o SOLOS SEEU ne ICt GIPtG ie sche toe Se aan 0.30 0.33 

—number— 


(#) On the basis of meat and fish requirements. 
(>) Mail and telephone data combined, the latter weighted to represent replies from all not replying by mail. 


in the whole survey said that Grade A Lean bacon “was not liked” or implied 
that it had made no impression. On the whole, however, shoppers of the 
University area were more critical of Grade A Lean bacon than were others. 


Conclusions.—As previously reported', sales of Grade A Lean bacon 
constituted a larger proportion of the bacon sold in the test stores in Edmonton 
than in Montreal or Toronto, both during and after the demonstration. The 
much higher proportion in Edmonton, during the demonstration week, indicates 
that a larger proportion of the shoppers tried it in that city. Reports by 
participants in the survey from Edmonton and Toronto also indicate that 
purchases per adult-equivalent unit were also higher in the former city in the 
last two questionnaire periods. 


Replies to other questions displayed great similarity in the reception of 
Grade A Lean bacon in the two cities. The reports for the third and fourth 
periods in each city showed a substantial proportion of the initial purchasers 
to be continuing to buy it. The reason given by those who were not doing 
so were about equally important in each city. In both cities only a small 
proportion, averaging ten per cent of the respondents in the later periods, 
said they were buying more side bacon since the introduction of Grade A Lean. 
In both cities also, those who used other side as well as Grade A Lean bacon 
bought side bacon in greater quantity per unit than did those buying only 
Grade A Lean. 


1 Drayton, L. E. “Sales Tests with Graded Side Bacon”, The Economic Annalist’ October, 1957. 





UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Yearbook of International Trade Statistics, 1956. Two volumes. Prepared 
by the Statistical Office of the United Nations, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. New York, 1957. pp. 629 and 155. 

This seventh issue of the U.N. Yearbook of International Trade Statistics is 
divided into two volumes. The first volume contains basic summary tables on: 


“World trade by regions and countries; World exports by provenance and 
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destination; World export quantum and price indices, by regions; and Indices 
by commodity classes.” Pages 31-629 include detailed statistical data for 115 
individual countries. 

The second volume is designed primarily for people interested in the 
broader economic aspects of external trade, which is ‘“‘analyzed simultaneously 
by countries of provenance, by countries of destination and by seven large 
commodity classes’’. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe. Vol. 9, No. 3. Geneva, November 
TO57 ss Deni 0: 

This issue of the Economic Bulletin is organized into three sections dealing 
with “Current Economic Developments in Europe; The Polish Economy since 
1950; and Regional Economic Policy in the Soviet Union; The Case of Central 
Asia.” 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe.—Spulber, Nicolas. The Tech- 
nology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 1957. pp. xxvili 4- 525. 

One is a series of studies sponsored by the Center for International Studies. 
Dr. Spulber analyzes the process of “sovietization” and describes the structural 
changes in the economies of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 


Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical Survey. Luce, Duncan R. and 
Howard Raiffa. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York. 1957. pp xix + 509. 


Games and Decisions offers a survey of the central ideas and results of game 
theory and related decision-making models. This survey, to quote from the 
Preface, “should be...of interest...for a wide group of scholars: economists 
concerned with economic theory, political scientists and sociologists having 
a methodological bent or a theoretical concern with confiict of interest, 
experimental psychologists studying decisions making, management scientists 
interested in theories of ‘rational’ choice and organization, philosophers intrigued 
with the axiomatization of portions of human behavior, statisticians and other 
professionally practicing decision markers, and finally mathematicians...” 


Economic Models: An Exposition. Beach, E. F. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New 
York. 1957. pp xi F 227. 

In this book, Dr. E. F. Beach, professor of economics at McGill Uiiyehaiae 
attempts tc supply the “many good theorists whose knowledge of mathematics is 
limited and who hace difficulty in following the very active leaders in this field”, 
with the mathematical background needed for an understanding of the 
developments in modern economic theory. 


Farm Housing.—Beyer, Glenn H. and J. Hugh Rose. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York... 1957. ypp. sxi--+ 194, 

A census monograph prepared for the Social Science Research Council and 
the Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce. The 
authors study the impact of the changes in our modern civilization on the 
American farmhouse, the differences betwen the farmhouse of today and that 
of a decade ago, and the future of farm housing. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
Wuo.rsatr Prices, FARM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


(2) Prices at terminal markets. 
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(>) Indexes August 1955—July 1956 include final barley and oats payments announced November 15 and 29, 1956. 

(c) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Prices.—Canada’s composite price index (1935-39=100) of commodities 
and services used by farmers declined to 236.9 in January 1958 from 241.8 in 
August 1957 but rose from the January 1957 level of 232.5. The composite 
index, exclusive of farm family living, declined to 251.4 in January 1958 from 
259.0 in August but rose from the 1957 figure of 248.4. 

The index of farm prices of agricultural products (1935-39=100) con- 
tinued to move up, rising to 237.0 in March 1958 from 231.5 in February and 
229.8 in March 1957. The substantial rise in the index between January and 
February is largely attributable to higher prices for livestock, poultry, eggs 
and potatoes. 

The consumer price index advanced to a new high of 125.2 in April from 
124.3 in March. A continued sharp rise in the prices of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables, reflecting poor crop conditions in the United States, accounted for over 
half the increase in the total index and the remainder was largely attributable to 
higher prices for beef and for health care items. 

The food index rose to 123.4 from 121.3; fresh fruit and vegetables, particu- 
larly potatoes and oranges, accounted for the major part of the upward move- 
ment. Increases in beef prices averaged over two cents per pound and higher 
prices were also recorded for fresh pork, eggs and bread. Price declines were 
recorded for sugar, bananas, coffee and ham. 

Exports.—Exports of Canadian goods totaled $1,071 million in the first 
quarter of 1958 and foreign produce exported from Canada was valued at $20.8 
million. The domestic export total was 2.4 per cent lower than the record 
value of $1,097.2 million in the corresponding period of 1957 but much higher 
than first-quarter exports in any other year. The small decline resulted almost 
equally from lower export prices and some decline in the quantity of goods 
shipped abroad. On a seasonally adjusted basis, exports in the first quarter 
declined at about the same rate as in the fourth quarter of 1957. 

The United States and the United Kingdom took 60 and 15 per cent, 
respectively, of the exports in the first quarter of 1958, about the same propor- 
tions as in the first quarter of 1957. The share of exports to other Common- 
wealth countries rose from almost five per cent to seven per cent, chiefly 
because of large Canadian-financed deliveries of wheat to India. Europe, Latin 
America, and other countries all took smaller shares of Canadian exports than 
in the first quarter of 1957. 

Export statistics for March 1, 1958 show some contrasts with the aggregate 
figures for the first quarter. Both the value, $368.8 million, and the volume 
of exports were higher than in March 1957 and any other previous March. 
Exports to the United Kingdom and non-Commonwealth countries in Asia were 
also higher than in March 1957; otherwise, the pattern of trade was generally 
similar to that of the first quarter. 

Among the principal commodities, there were marked increases in the first 
three months of the year in exports of wheat, cattle, farm machinery and ura- 
nium ores, and more moderate increases in wheat flour, fish, beef, iron ore, 
pig ingots, blooms and billets, passenger Cat's and. aircraft. Seeds, tobacco, wood 
pulp, aluminum, copper, zinc, asbestos, petroleum, fertilizers and used ships 
declined considerably and planks and boards, pulpwood, newsprint paper, lead 
and nickel less heavily. In contrast to the quarterly trend exports of fish and 
planks and boards increased in March 1958 and those of rolling-mill products 
declined. 

Exports to the United States in the first three months of 1958 totaled $637.8 
million, about one per cent less than in the same period of 1957. . Increases 
in cattle, beef, some non-ferrous metals, and whisky exports were insufficient 
to compensate for declines among forest products and non-metallic minerals 


such as petroleum and asbestos. 
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A decrease in sales of soybeans, flaxseed, tobacco and non-ferrous metals to 
the United Kingdom more than offset increases in wheat, forest products, non- 
metallic minerals and chemical products, and domestic exports to that country 
dropped to $156.6 million or 2.4 per cent below the comparable total for 1957. 


Exports to other Commonwealth countries rose to $74.5 million in the first 
quarter of 1958 from $52.3 million in the first quarter of 1957. The increase 
was largely due to a very marked rise in shipments to India which rose almost 
fourfold to $23.7 million. Shipments to other leading countries declined, except 
those to the Union of South Africa which increased markedly to $14.9 million, 
partly because of increased automobile sales. 


Compared with a total of $129.6 million for the first quarter of 1957, exports 
to Europe in the first quarter of 1958 totaled $115 million. The decline was 
spread among the leading European countries and exports to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg and Denmark 
all decreased. Shipments to the Netherlands and the U.S.S.R. both increased 
because of larger wheat exports. 


‘he value of Canadian goods exported to Latin America dropped to $45.5 
million from $55.3 million from the first quarter of 1957 to that of 1958. 
Exvorts to all other countries, as a group, declined to $37.9 million from $50.9 
million. 


Credit—The volume of consumer credit outstanding on the books of sales 
finance companies declined to $746.5 million in March 1958 from $752.5 million 
a month earlier but rose from the $736.5 million total at the end of March 1957. 

Consumer balances outstanding on the books of small loan companies and 
licensed money-lenders increased to $363.3 million at the end of March from 
$359.1 million a month earlier and $347.7 million a year earlier. 


Dairy Producis.—Milk production in March 1958 is estimated at 1,159 million 
pounds, a record for that month and about 13 per cent more than in March 
1957. The January-March output is estimated at 3,069 million pounds, over 
ten per cent more than in the first quarter of 1957. 

The March and the January-March output of creamery butter, cheddar 
cheese, ice cream and concentrated milk products was greater in 1958 than 
in 1957. January-March totals, with 1957 figures in millions within brackets, 
were as follows: creamery butter, 37.7 million pounds (29); cheddar cheese, 
7.4 million pounds (7.1); ice cream, 5.9 million gallons (5.7); and concentrated 
milk products, 85 million pounds (68.4). March totals were as follows: 
creamery butter, 15 miilion pounds (11.2); cheddar cheese, 3.4 million pounds 
(2.8); 1ce cream, 2.3 million gallons (2.2); and concentrated milk products, 
35.7 million pounds (27.6). : 

Production of process cheese in March 1958 increased to 5.4 million pounds 
from 4.7 million in February and 4.2 million pounds in March 1957. The 
January-March output climbed to 13.8 million pounds in 1958 from 11.1 million 
in 1957. Stocks held by manufacturers at the end of March 1958 amounted to 
2.6 million pounds compared with 2.3 million at the end of February and 
1.9 million at the end of March 1957. 

Cold storage holdings of creamery butter were smaller at April 1, 1958 
than a year before but holdings of cheddar cheese, evaporated whole milk and 
skim milk powder were larger. April 1 holdings, with figures for 1957 in 
brackets, were as follows: creamery butter, 37 million pounds (44); cheddar 
cheese, 40.4 million pounds (28.8); evaporated whole milk, 22.1 million pounds 
(12.3); and skim milk powder, 38.8 million pounds (3.3). 


Margarine.—Production of margarine in March 1958 rose 12.6 million pounds 
from 11.4 million a year earlier, boosting the January-March output to 37.9 
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million pounds from 35.4 million in the first quarter of 1957. Stocks held by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and other warehouses totaled 4.6 million pounds on 
April 1, 1958 compared with 3.9 million on March 1 and 4.8 million pounds 
Oa April Aigo 7: 


FARM ORGANIZATION AND BUSINESS IN THE LUNDAR-ERIKSDALE 
AREA OF MANITOBA 


J. G. MACKENZIE 


The Lundar-Eriksdale area of Manitoba lies immediately east of Lake 
Manitoba and borders on the northern extremity of agricultural land in this 
part of the Province. The climate, however, is favorable for production of 
the common forage and grain crops. Topography is flat to gently undulating. 
Soils have developed on high-lime parent material and consist of much stony 
moraine and drift material pushed up by the waters of Lake Agassiz. Land 
lying along the Lake is low and best suited for pasture and hay production; 
back from the Lake, excessive stoniness, sloughs, and poor drainage make much 
of the land unsuited for cultivation. Only small, local sections have soils that 
may be used for extensive grain production. Since the beginning the agricul- 
tural economy of the area has been centered largely on the beef cattle and 
dairy enterprises. 

Information on current farm organization, income and expenditure patterns 
was obtained in a study conducted by the Economics Division. In this study, 
58 randomly selected farms were visited in the rural municipalities of St. 
Laurent, Coldwell and Eriksdale. The time period covered was from “after 
harvest” 1956 to ‘‘after harvest” 1957. Such farm organizations as whole- 
milk shippers, fur farms or part-time farms were not considered to be typical, 
for purposes of this study, and were therefore excluded from the sample. 
Because the emphasis in farm organization is placed on cattle production and 
dairy products, the farms visited were grouped according to size of cattle 
enterprise for the analysis of variations in input-output relationships resulting 
from size of business. 


Land Use.—The total assessed acreage and the amount of improved land per 
farm, according to size of cattle enterprise, are described in Table 1. Farms 
with few cattle generally had fewer acres than farms with larger herds but 
it would seem that the size of the cattle enterprise is not closely related to the 
total assessed acreage. The farms with small cattle enterprises relied more 
on grain as a source of income and had about 15 per cent of the total acreage 
in improved land; for all farms the improved land averaged only nine per 
cent of the total acreage. There was no improved land on over one-fifth of all 
farms visited. 


Table 1.— Utilization of Cropland According to Size of Cattle Enterprise, 55 Farms, Lundar- 
Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1957 


Head of cattle 
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Table 2.—Livestock Numbers According to Size of Cattle Enterprise, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale 
Area of Manitoba, 1957 
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Oats is the major grain crop in this area. Wheat and barley, although 
grown on some farms, are rather unimportant. For all farms, grain crops 
made up 44 per cent of the total cropland acreage; legumes, grasses and 
improved pasture 15 per cent; fallow land 19 per cent; and idle land 22 per 
cent. 


The improved land designated as ‘‘idle” is land which has been cultivated 
at one time but has not been seeded to any crop for several years. This land 
has now gone back to native grasses or a mixture of tame and native grasses. 
It is usually pastured or may provide hay for winter feeding of cattle. Several 
reasons may be given for this land being idle. Frequently the soil would not 
produce satisfactory crops after the native fertility was depleted; much of this 
land is stony and possibly was never suitable for cultivation; in recent years 
the ground water table has risen and some periodic flooding has occurred; 
and in some cases the farms have been temporarily unoccupied and the 
cultivated land once let go back to sod has not been rebroken. 


Crown and municipally-owned land make up about 40 per cent of the 
total land area in these three municipalities. Although much of this land is 
unoccupied, a considerable amount is utilized for agricultural purposes. Owned 
land made up 56 per cent and rented and leased land 44 per cent of the total 
acreage of the farms visited. The same general tenure pattern was found in 
all farm size groups. 


Livestock.—_The common practice is to keep a team of horses for choring, 
although a few operators reported the use of horses for field tillage work. No 
horses were reported on four farms and 21 farms had four or more horses. 
Numbers of various kinds of livestock per farm, according to the size of the 
cattle enterprise, are given in Table 2. 


Farms selected for this study had cattle enterprises ranging in size from 
15 to 118 head. Most of the cattle are of the beef type but farmers also keep 
many dual purpose and dairy cattle. Sheep are more numerous in this area 
than in other parts of Manitoba but are relatively unimportant in the over-all 
organization of these farms. Eleven farm operators reported having sheep; 
the average size of flock was about 20, including ewes, lambs, and rams. Hogs 
are also of minor importance, although some were kept on over one-half of all 
farms visited, or six sows per ten farms. Poultry was kept on most farms, 
although few operators had large flocks. 


Labor requirements varied directly with the size of the cattle enterprise. 
This input ranged from an average of 1.4 man-equivalents on farms with less 
than 35 head of cattle to 1.6 man-equivalents on farms with more than 49 
head of cattle (Table 3). For all farms an average of 1.5 man-equivalents 
of labor were used. Hired labor amounted to 11 per cent of the total labor 
force on the large cattle enterprise farms but was not too important on farms 
with small herds. 
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Table 3.—Hired Labor, Unpaid Family Labor and Operator’s Labor According to Size of Cattle 
Enterprise, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 
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Capital Investment.—The rather low productivity of the land, small culti- 
vated acreages, and low requirements for machinery and equipment are 
reflected in the low capital investment per farm, the total investment averaging 
$11,439 for all farms (Table 4). 

The investment in real estate, including buildings and other farm improve- 
ments, averaged $7.18 per acre. This low valuation reflects the relatively poor 
demand for farm land in this area compared with other agricultural areas in 
Manitoba where land still sells at prices ranging between $50 and $75 per acre. 

Machinery investment is also low. Nearly all farms had one tractor and 
several farms had two. These tractors, however, were usually fairly old; their 
average value amounted to about $500 per machine. Combines and swathers 
were reported on four of the 58 farms; cars on 27, trucks on 32, and threshing 
machines on 11 farms. Haying equipment was common to all farms; power 
mowers were reported on 51 farms and hay sweeps and stackers on 54, 

Cattle investment averaged $3,371, for all farms visited, which was nearly 
90 per cent of the total investment in livestock. Investment in horses averaged 
$253 per farm, hogs $111, sheep $31, and poultry $41 per farm. 


Receipts.—Total farm receipts averaged $2,808 per farm and ranged from 
an average of $2,666 on farms with less than 35 head of cattle to $3,563 on 
farms with more than 49 head (Table 5). 

Income from sale of livestock was the most important single item and made 
up about 40 per cent of the total farm receipts. Income from cattle averaged 
$956 per farm, hogs $140, sheep $12, and poultry $12 per farm. Income from 
livestock products was next in importance and made up about 35 per cent of 


Table 4.—Capital Investment According to Size of Cattle Enterprise, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale 
Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 
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Machinery—Special......... 1,360 786 1,245 1,122 
Cleneral ow. Tesi 1,028 1,584 1,230 
Sub-total............. 2,541 1,814 2,829 2,352 
Livestock: 
OUSESe eer ee eee enn 188 273 319 253 
vid re Se.) ae 2,067 3,006 5, 794 3,301 
LELTECE 25h in in 176 63 83 111 
UNDE Oi de alae ee ae 12 14 83 31 
LOVES Gn SOD Ch ea 60 28 38 41 
Sub-total............. 2,503 3,079 6,317 3,807 


Total investment..... 10,548 9,138 15,969 11,439 
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the total receipts. Sale of cream was the largest item in this group and 
averaged $810 per farm; income from eggs averaged $44 per farm. 

The group of farms with 15-34 head of cattle also had the largest acreage 
in crops and on these farms the value of grain available for sale averaged $473 
per farm. On farms with larger cattle herds the value of surplus grain 
averaged less than $75 per farm. For all farms, the receipts from this source 
averaged $207 per farm. Some hay was also available for sale in all farm 
size groups. Grain and hay, however, would generally be carried over as a 
feed reserve into the following year or sold to other farm operators within 
the area. 


Expenses.—Cash expenses averaged $1,486 per farm, and ranged from an 
average of $1,439 on farms with less than 35 head of cattle to $1,837 on farms 
with more than 49 head (Table 6). 

Livestock enterprise costs represented about one-third of the total cash 
costs; these costs were slightly above average on farms with large cattle herds. 
Feed and cattle purchases were the largest single expense items within this 
group. Real estate expenses amounted to about 20 per cent of the total cash 
expenses for all groups of farms. Crop expenses were relatively small and 
were greatest on farms where there were fewer cattle and greater emphasis 
was placed on grain production. Purchase of commercial fertilizers was the 
largest item of crop expense. 

Although grain production is not an important phase of the organization 
of these farms, haying is a major operation and tractors are used extensively 
for mowing, stacking, and hauling. Machinery and equipment costs are, there- 
fore, a relatively large item of cost; it averaged $462 per farm or 30 per cent 
of total cash expenses. 

Labor costs averaged $99 per farm and were generally related to the size 
of the cattle enterprise. Custom work costs were mostly money paid out for 
threshing grain. Miscellaneous expenses (hydro, telephone and small hard- 
ware) averaged $71 per farm, with little variation among farm size groups. 

Depreciation charges for buildings and machinery averaged about $500 
per farm on farms with small or large cattle enterprises and was somewhat 


Table 5.—Source of Receipts According to Size of Cattle Enterprise, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale 
Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 








Head of cattle 





Source All farms 
15-34 35-49 50 
—average dollars per farm— 
Crop F 
Cirain eine wes thane aaah ose 473 26 70 207 
Haye de ee ne 83 181 ) 2/200 149 
Sub-total............. 556 207 270 356 
Livestock: 
Cattle tatieactine aoe ts 639 861 1; 553 956 
Hoes (Bie Ss sickest asta se cr 234 71 140 
OlGH ST ris eis stew s ere ees 23 22 50 30 
Sub-total............. 896 954 1,703 1,126 
Livestock products: 
Butteriate..2 ec eee 666 895 904 810 
OS hee scare et inte ere winx 127 14 6 55 
Other. eee see ae oe 2 -- 2 1 
Sub-total. ./.......... 795 909 912 866 
Gustom work eee eeeccr 79 2 -- 31 
Miscellaneous ®2-4- ee seen 4 19 — 8 
Inventory increase........... 356 329 678 421 
Total farm receipts... 2,686 2,420 3,563 2,808 


® Represents an increase in value of livestock during the year of the study. 
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less on farms with medium size herds. When this item is added to cash 
expenses, total farm expenses average almost $2,000 per farm, for all farms 
studied. | 


Returns to Farm Capital and Labor.—Returns to capital, family labor, and 
operators’ labor and management are summarized in Table 7. They averaged 
$1,243 per farm and ranged from an average of $1,083 on farms with less than 
35 head of cattle to $1,689 on farms with more than 49 cattle. Home consumed 
farm produce includes milk, eggs, and farm butchered meats which have a 
market value and, therefore, are income to capital and labor. Rental value of 
the house represents an income to the farm business for money invested in the 
farm home. 

Income from non-farm sources represents money earned by members of 
the family labor force while away from the farm and without the use of farm 
resources, and income for non-farm investments. This income averaged $235 
per farm and may be considered as additional and supplementary income. 


Summary.—The soils in the Lundar-Eriksdale area are generally considered 
to be of low productivity and sub-marginal for grain production. Much of 
this area, however, is meadow land and well suited to pasture and hay produc- 
tion. It might, therefore, be expected that the most remunerative use of this 
land would be a type of farming centered on livestock production. 

Several successful grain-livestock farms were noted in the analysis of the 
study records. On small, selected parts of this area a fairly large portion of 


Table 6.— Expenditure Pattern According to Size of Cattle Enterprise, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale 
Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 











Head of cattle 




















Expense item All farms 
15-34 35-49 
—average dollars per farm— 
Real estate: | 
ARE Erte A arte os sate Ah 169 196 vale 191 
Hepairs ft o6ts).. eR Bo 86 60 27 62 
PSA OC ake I 8 ch. an apa cg 23 9 23 18 
Sub-total —......... 278 265 267 271 
Crop: 
Seed purchase ............ 28 17 6 18 
Fertilizet Mii at) sakes 57 18 D2 34 
CIC ree Vasc tate - 17 9 17 14 
Sub-total ......... 102 44 45 66 
Livestock: 
Pasture rent, hay lease.... 15 40) 29 27 
Feed and supplements..... 229 259 356 273 
Porchaseag cA sss st Maes 220 168 159 187 
OE eT eee A Ay at ee 9 8 12 10 
Sub-total............ 478 475 556 497 
Machinery and equipment: 
Me A Olle te as sé sg eo 6s 253 DAW 357 267 
re pairerete. tues. sete: 181 149 280 195 
Sub-total ........ 434 366 637 462 
Poor 1, Anke oa, AS 64 50 221 99 
Gustormuworke an a. 8s ats 10 20 34 Df) om 
Pee ANCO oe i iin dies (ps 62 ae 71 
Total cash expenses. . 1,439 1,282 1,837 1,486 
Depreciation: 
Suman (eh) Ha F. Eu... § 177 129 187 162 
MAC ery Se dicsis 5 345 253 358 315 
Sub-total ....... 522 382 545 AZ 
Total farm expense . 1,961 1,664 25082 1,963 
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Table 7.—Returns to Farm Capital and Labor (Operator and Family) According to Size of Cattle 
Enterprise, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 


SS SS SS 




















Head of cattle 
—. All 

15-34 | 385-49 50 farms 

—average dollars per farm— 
motaviarmMarecelpts em aeerie. ene tne en nee. 2, 666 2,420 3 or 2,808 
Tetal arm expenses” ..<8n8. Soe bee oer 1,961 1, 664 2,382 1,963 
Wettaril TOCOMIGG 4) . ays ses gee cis cee 705 756 Voto 845 
Value of farm perquisiies) Ul Me. oP! 378 339 508 398 
Returns to farm capital and labor ......... 1,683 1,095 1, 689 1, 243 
Income from non-farm sources _............ ZiT ot 206 235 
Incomertrom/all’sourcesw ss «ce eaee eee 1,360 1,306 1,895 1,478 


® Includes landlord’s share of farm production. 

b Includes taxes on rented land. 
the farms were broken and quite satisfactory grain yields obtained. Where 
such conditions existed considerable income was realized from grain sales. 
Farms with cattle herds ranging from 35 to 49 head had about the same net 
returns to capital and labor as the farms with smaller herds. These medium- 
size cattle farms generally had small cultivated acreages (Table 1) and, 
hence, no appreciable amount of grain for sale. Also, the cattle herd was not 
large enough to offset a reduced income from crops. 

For the most part, the more efficient type of farm organization seemed to 
be a type with the emphasis on extensive cattle production. The cattle farms 
took better advantage of available pasture and hay land and usually purchased 
some grain to supplement the home grown feed. A considerable number of 
animals were sold for beef but cows were milked on many of the high income 
farms and the sale of cream greatly added to the returns from livestock. 

The farm operator must adopt a type of farm organization which will 
maximize the net returns from the resources at his command. Considering the 
soil and other inherent characteristics of this area, a review of the returns to 
capital and labor on the farms included in this study indicates that in general 
the farm operator has been fairly successful in managing a type of farming well 
suited to the local environment. 


SOME ORGANIZATION ASPECTS OF PRAIRIE GRAIN FARMS ON 
SCEPTRE HEAVY CLAY SOIL, THE BROWN SOIL ZONE, 
SASKATCHEWAN, 1955 


J. ZEMAN 


A series of bulletins on “Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas”, 
published by the Economics Division in 1956, supplies background data on 
types of farming in all provinces of Canada. These data are augmented by 
information derived from several continuing studies in different parts of the 
country!. In Saskatchewan, one of these studies is concerned with grain 
farms, where wheat is predominantly grown in the prairie area of the province. 
A grain farm, for the purposes of this study, is defined as a farm where: 
a) 70 per cent or more of the gross revenue is from the sale of grains and hay, 
and b) the wheat acreage exceeds 40 per cent of the total crop acreage. 

Considerable care was exercised in selecting a sample of farms for the 
study. A sample of farms obtained in a particular year is not necessarily 
representative of the type of farm which predominates in the survey area. 





1Lane, G. A. and J. G. Carson, Agricultural Statistics by Type of Farming Areas, Economics 
Division, Ottawa. April 1956. A Graphic Presentation of Canadian Agriculture—1951 Census. 
Prepared by the Economics Division in co-operation with the Census Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, 1956. 
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General observations, based on four years of study in different parts of the 
prairie area suggest that grain farms are not the predominant type of farm 
in areas of medium-textured and light-textured soils. In the heavy textured 
soils area, grain farms are quite common. 

The 1955 phase of the study was carried on on farms of the Sceptre heavy 
clay association in the Brown soil zone. Thirty-eight townships in Rural 
Municipalities 168, 228, 229, 230, 231, and 261 were selected as the area from 
which a representative sample of farms on Sceptre heavy clay soil could 
be drawn. The occupancy for the total area, comprised 662 farms of all sizes. 
Three hundred and fifty seven were either half section; one section; or two to 
three sections farms. These were considered to be representative of small, 
medium and large farms. 

A reconnaissance visit was made to each of these 357 farms to determine a 
basis for the selection of typical grain farms. Data were collected on: cultivated 
acres, livestock complement, custom work done by and for the operator, 
proprietorship and management arrangements, feed crop acreage, full or part 
time operations and age of operator. 

The farms drawn for the final sample met the following requirements: 


DID EOVeOUCATCR. sccracscreiers « 290-320 acres for half-section farms; 590-640 
acres for section farms; and 1000-1600 acres 
for large farms. 


TEIVESLOC ern hea ee tate aie not more than 10 cattle and 10 hogs for half- 
section farms; 15 head of each for the two 
larger size groups; 


Machinery and 
SQUID oe ccus ace t nf a full normal complement, not doing or pay- 
ing for abnormal amounts of custom work; 


Management ........... the operators must be full-time farmers 
except for minor non-competing off-farm 
work. They must have farmed for at least 
two years but must not be in a semi-retire- 
ment condition. Complicated proprietorship 
arrangements were discarded. 


This selection provided 36 small-size farms, 41 medium-size and 37 large- 
size farms, or a total of 114 farms from which to draw the sample of 80 farms. 
The selection process is described in Table 1. 

Data were obtained by the two-call survey method; the first call was made 
just before and the second immediately after harvest. Information was col- 
lected on: land use, inventories, annual machinery use, cultural practices, 
yields, miscellaneous operating expenses and use of credit. An attempt was 
made to obtain input figures in physical terms, inasmuch as possible. 


Table 1.—Distribution of Farms by Size, 80 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955 


Size of farms by quarter sections 








13 beeen 





ee so eg ao et ig gg oe al 








—number of farms— 
(OO Tn ae See eae Tote We lOr | 124-1" Gael) got y AS.) pal 0 1416 # 7 7 | 662 
Reconnaissance......... = 1536) —— 1124 | | _ 41 9 16 if 7 | — | 367 
Retained for randomiza- 
CIOU Wiad 3 hee — 36 | — 44; —/]—f}]—}]-—f- 37| — | — | — | 114 
A DIGtee net aes ones: as 17; — 26; —1|—trolonft- 37; — | — | — 1 80 


L | 
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Table 2.—Land Utilization, 80 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955 


Average for 17 
small farms 


Average for 26 
medium farms 


Average for 37 
large farms 


Per cent of 


Per cent of Per cent of 
Acres cropland Acres cropland Acres cropland 
Wheat 
in fa lO wake eee aes es ey 88.0 29.3 223.0 36.9 472.0 Of uk 
OM BLOD Dio were pac a, i sans 103.0 34.4 100.0 16.5 193.0 15.4 
Barley. OM oc tea os Pee eee 18.0 6.0 23.0 3.8 37.0 229 
Oasis) tent cxnt tnd au eetite 4.0 1/3 2.0 0.3 135 _ 
A LELN AM. gre mec Ok ZO Ney LIE, FN Mater ohs a 9.0 320 44.0 io 119.7 9.6 
Ue, Beau eae aun, Bae SOND | S50 1.0 7.08: lege 18.8 Le 
Crested wheat grass.............. 2.0 0.7 ~- — — — 
Simmer law 645.05 eee 73.0 24.3 206.0 34.0 412.0 32.9 
Yetaloroplandel , fi/i+tacneeo res 300.0 100.0 605.0 100.0 1,254.0 100.0 
Farmstead and unimproved land.. 19.0 a 34.0 — 133.0 — 
YVotal farm area............ 319.0 — 632.0 -— 1,387.0 — 





According to available information on land classification, type of farming 
areas, and soil classification, there are about 95 townships, with the same type 
of land, used for grain farming in Saskatchewan and Alberta. With an average 
of close to 31 farms per township, the sample would represent about 2,900 
farms. 


Land Use.—Sceptre heavy clay soil is one of the most productive soils in 
Saskatchewan!. Within certain limits, land use on farms with this type of soil, 
is fairly uniform. As indicated in Table 2, wheat was by far the most important 
crop. Because of difficulty in marketing wheat in 1955, other crops such as 
flax, durum wheat, barley, rye and oats were being grown, probably to a greater 
degree than usual. These crops were grown largely as cash crops rather than 
for feeding on the farm. No typical rotation pattern emerged between a two- 
year summerfallow-wheat rotation and a three-year summerfallow-wheat 
rotation. 


Livestock.—Farms in the survey area are characterized by a low livestock 
population (Table 3). Of the 17 farmers on half-section farms from whom 
detailed information was obtained only two kept cattle and hogs. In the group 
of 26 farmers on section farms 12 kept cattle and eight kept hogs; these farmers 
had an average of five head of cattle and five hogs. Of the 37 farmers on large 
farms 13 kept cattle and eight kept hogs; they also had an average of five head 
of cattle and five hogs. 

For a more representative picture of the livestock situation, figures obtained 
from a preliminary survey were also used, enabling us to add 36 farmers on 
half-section farms, 50 on section farms, and 23 farmers on large farms. 


Farm Labor.—The 80 farms included in the survey were selected as grain 
farms. Of these 80 farms, 53 had no livestock and no winter employment. A 
large proportion of the farmers lived off the farm during the winter season. 
On the average, the operator himself worked less than 12 months a year on 
his farm (Table 4). 

All the labor was supplied by the operator himself on 10 small farms, 
seven medium and one large farm and by the operator with some assistance 
from family members on three small farms, five medium and 10 large farms; 
it was supplied by the operator with some assistance from hired help on four 
small farms, 13 medium, and 14 large farms, and by the operator with family 
assistance and some hired help on one medium and 12 large farms. 





1 Soil Survey Report No. 12. 
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Table 3.—Livestock on 189 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955 
(Preliminary Survey) 








Size of farm 


Small | Medium | Large 





—number of farms— 
NUMBER OF CATTLE PER FARM 


IN ONG RAC Pa Laat ry rabies es Sea ar ict lliebe tie lke 34 | 38 32 
Hcecczel Ly) WYS¥31, 8 been lacy ates See stank the alt Rane ales he a 9 26 22 
De iia Sa, eR ct ke ek. eee dhe cee? 7 8 2 
eR TCA aT lopeatnc tert tk tomtom non tmsteryliohs bees ~ssiedhrervesinith: <-§shd bis) ah. ss Savdo atten? 3 4 4 
Total number of farms.........................4. 53 76 69 
AVerage per farm Witit CaALLiCl ios. onc a hatamenn neonate 15 11 15 
NuMBER oF HoGs PER Farm 

INO NG Mee ee Ee Se tA tem ree REL aR Mas 36 54 44 
ESS ATLL S79 Re Pe IR lal 20 3 
LRU CAL ere Hoke. AONE Ol eS Ae etenedes vegan 4 J 3 
Dean cl sO. Cl vetie Re et te. ala oe Loa ye (| pote Oh ohn 2 1 0 
Total number of farms............................ 53 16 60 
AVetage neriarnd wa. ORs iawn EN san tleee dese: 10 6 5 


Table 4.—Months of Labor on 89 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955 


Months Of Labor 
Type of labor pe cei ee 


Small Medium Large 
PIT a DOL St a te eck ee ae cae ah eeew Seog ry oh 0.2 1.0 3.4 
Wapsineramily laborertis. 2. Cede. ods eons Ae: 0.4 0.9 M5 
CODCEAEO cs et cote fc ik pas fie Sear tas oeal  Dd tee Eee 8.0 9.7 ID 
PEOUCAL IS DOT eat sk Rois Co a eed LO Eee As ORE 8.6 11.6 16.3 
PUERTO SATIN ee ae ie ven eedt” OM a eh Pk Ayes cite aralviss car ee 17 26 yi 


Table 5.—Average Inventory, 80 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955 





Size of farm 


Small ‘ Medium | Large 
—dollars— 

Avid: Ge hot: Re, MOIS AOD. OG: WEE AOL 12,555 28,333 60, 400 
ESO IRS iN MOCIILI DIN CIN G aes Sis a: ve gahaex si aleMia,.a: das suesebaavalaad aden pom ¢ 5,897 11,353 19,146 
VEER AES Rachie oP NOMp. Me pol ahiee ety ae ASN. Ey her IRE, YC eee 1,185 1, 964 3,018 
Per C OCIS PRET oe Ne AILS ete LES EL CE cote walt Med bin aan 119 413 254 
«NTT ie they ae Sarthe SR lang: pp Rael 2 ee nee Ae 19,756 42,063 82,818 

PTC OL LOTS hit oe e e ecr ek Latte arte vs sa Caen, ae ile 26 37 





The operator provided all the labor on about 23 per cent of all farms, 
he had family assistance on about 23 per cent, hired help on 39 per cent, and 
family assistance and hired help on 16 per cent of all farms. There was no 
unpaid family labor on 61 per cent and no hired labor on 45 per cent of the 
80 farms. 


Farm Capital—A large amount of capital is generally required to start 
farming (Table 5). In the survey area, the price of land was quite high in 
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Table 6.—Average Farm Receipts, 80 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1955 








Size of farm 


Small | Medium | Large 
—dollars— 
RECEIPTS: 

Corns a ae eS AL I ODMR RSET 205 he A Peo + 7,400 14,520 31,110 
Livestock ‘sales. 8 ..c.c die cc oes + sb aa etd 47 —_— 24 
Livestock product sales... ccc< oh ws oss picket int aetna er d 1 ‘i 
Custom “worlken. Fe oooh rier an 0 Ua os See ee — 36 13 
Lota eee oe Oe 7,448 14,557 $1,154 





Table 7.—Average Expenses, 80 Grain Farms, Brown Soil Zone, Saskatchewan, 1935 


Size of farm 





Cash expenses 








Small | Medium | Large 
—dollars— 
Real estate: otic. trv oo Bans cote ic Re Cane Eee nee 364 646 1,263 
GOB Tos cio re acca eet eae ter oe ae Te ee oe Oe Ly Se eres 198 458 699 
Machinery andseqtipment? ..cact Loe sett cers. alee 435 806 1,450 
fF oe) hee eee em et Pn rT an ese | A ETD ES Se ar 49 232 756 
CUSLOLIAWOL Kc hud dnnen cleeta Pain a eA CASTER SS Sines Gta 62 49 nil 
Livestock: \ angkn, PA eee it eee Es Aap aoe 2 if 4 
Miscellaneauis:..5 Seiticdcxcicctheen ane nce ert neat GRO RS See 60 2 MALTY 
‘Rotalkeashs 3012 fete 68 Dk) ak. Se ae Ree Rae OR Dt ae 1,170 2,310 4,389 
Depreciation: 
Buildnigs kt Maca: . Le ee Bee: BS de eee 70 113 190 
leas Hinerwy, 2. 2M in 3 UNC AAR Ms Eee EE eld ol oer 782 leocG DAn pee 
VERO ENSGB.. Bes uc cM. te a bk ee MEA ce ee ee ne oe ee eee 2,022 3,749 6, 701 
Nii@ber of TARIMIST: eee RLS, Sank 2s Asa. Uae oe eer ote REA Ame i 26 37 


1955, mainly because the soil is of superior quality for grain production. 

Farms are highly mechanized and most of them use modern and heavy 
machinery. Combines were used on 13 small farms, 25 medium and 37 large 
farms; of these combines, three, 14 and 26, respectively, were self-propelled. 
The average machinery investment per acre of cropland was $19.66 for small 
farms, $18.76 for medium farms, and $15.27 for large farms. 

The average building investment per acre of cropland, excluding the value 
of the house, was $3.95 for small farms, $3.25 for medium farms, and $2.40 
for large farms. Most of the buildings were old buildings and barns were found 
only on 42 farms; some of the barns had been converted into granaries. 


Farm Receipts.—Potential farm receipts in 1955 were derived largely from 
the sales of wheat which accounted for 87, 84, and 80 per cent of all crop sales 
on small, medium and large farms, respectively. The data provided in Table 6 
assume a complete disposal of the 1955 crop after deducting normal feed and 
seed requirements. Information pertaining to yield and grade was obtained 
from the farmers. The 1954 price, per bushel, was used to determine the total 
value of the crop for sale. 


Farm Expenses.—Capital expenses, depreciation of the farm home and board 
of paid labor were not included in farm expenses (Table 7). 

The bulk of the real estate expenses was for taxes. About two-thirds of 
the machinery expenses was for fuel. Depreciation charges were calculated 
on the basis of replacement costs for buildings and machinery. 
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FARM INDEBTEDNESS AND USE OF CREDIT IN MANITOBA, 1957 
T. O. RIECKEN 


A survey in 1957 of 58 farms in the Lundar-Eriksdale district of the Inter- 
lake area of Manitoba showed that about 66 per cent of the farms had some 
debt and that indebtedness averaged $611 per farm. Another study of 52 
farms of two and three quarter-sections in the Red River Valley area south 
of Winnipeg showed that 60 per cent of the farms had some debt; the average 
debt amounted to $1,806 per farm. 

Information on farm debt and use of credit was collected as part of a 
larger study of changes in farm organization. The farms studied in each 
area were randomly selected from a group of commercial farms. Beginning 
farmers, retired or semi-retired farmers, part-time farmers and specialty type 
farmers were excluded from the samples. The data cover the period from 
“after harvest” 1956 to “after harvest” 1957. The debt reported was the debt 
outstanding in the fall of 1957. 

The Lundar-Eriksdale district lies immediately east of the southern part 
of Lake Manitoba. Soils of the area have developed on high-lime parent 
material and consist of much stony moraine and drift material. These soils 
are generally of low quality and most of the land is used in its native condition 
for hay and grazing. However, the common cereal grain and forage crops are 
grown on the cultivated portions of the land. The emphasis in farm organization 
is on cattle production; cream sales provide almost as much income as the sale 
of cattle. Other livestock and cash grains are not important. The average 
size of the 58 farms was 735 acres, of which 64 acres were improved. There 
was an average of nearly 25 head of cattle per farm. 

The farms in the Red River Valley area were located on the fine-textured 
clay soils south of Winnipeg, both east and west of the Red River. These are 
fertile soils, although drainage is sometimes a problem. All common cereal 
crops and forage as well as special crops such as sugar beets and sunflowers 
are grown. Grain and other crops provide most of the income. There are 
livestock on most farms but poor water supplies restrict livestock operations. 
The average size of the two and three quarter-section farms was 412 acres 
and 392 acres were improved. There were nearly six head of cattle per farm. 


Type and Size of Loan Indebtedness.—In the Interlake area the average 
amount of intermediate-term (one to four years’ duration) current indebted- 
ness, or loans outstanding per farm, was greater than either long-term (more 
than four years) or short-term (less than one year) indebtedness, although 
more farmers reported short-term rather than other types of debt (Table 1). 
The small amount of long-term debt, usually tied to the land, reflects the 
relatively low productivity of the Interlake lands. On the Red River Valley 
farms, long-term debts were larger than other types of debt, but more farmers 
reported intermediate-term than other types of indebtedness. Only one- 
quarter of the farms reported short-term debts, which made up less than 10 
per cent of all debts. On the other hand, one-third of the farms reported 
long-term debts, representing more than 60 per cent of all indebtedness. Some 
farms in both areas had more than one type of debt and also had loans of 
varying terms from more than one creditor. 


Distribution of Loan Indebtedness and Type of Creditor.—Of the five farms 
reporting long-term loan indebtedness, or loans outstanding, in the Interlake 
area, the Canadian Farm Loan Board was the creditor for one loan, and the 
Veterans’ Land Act for one; private individuals were the other creditors 
(Table 2). Intermediate-term credit was most frequently obtained from 
banks through the Farm Improvement Loans Act, the banks making 20 of the 
24 intermediate-term loans. Just over one-half of all farms reported an 
average of $356 of short-term debts. The most frequently reported short-term 
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Table 1.—Average Value of Loans Outstanding, 38 Farms, Interlake Area and 31 Farms, Red River 
Valley Area, Manitoba, 1957 























Interlake Red River Valley 
Farms with loans outstanding Farms with loans outstanding 
Type of loan 
Average Per cent Average Per cent 
Number | per farm of total Number | per farm of total 
in sample loans in sample loans 
—dollars— —dollars— 
LON 2-G60in Ol oni. eter laciite se 5 3 i 17 1,104 61 
Intermediate-term............. 24 354 58 19 578 32 
short-termonioge. pat .2s6er 30 184 30 13 124 Zi 
All farms with loans outstand- 
ATP OIL yh. ce Rrlele shee Sl coke ot 38 611 100 ai 1,806 100 





® Some farms had loans from more than one lending agency. 


debt was for municipal taxes. The average of $251 for farms owing money to 
the municipality was for taxes for years previous to 1957, and not for current 
(1957) taxes. Ten farmers owed an average of $224 to local business men, 
mostly storekeepers, and machinery and oil agents. Of the 38 farms reporting 
debts of all kinds, the lowest amount reported was $85 and the highest $5,035. 


In the Red River Valley area, Government of Canada agencies were the 
most important creditors in the long-term field, having made 11 of the 17 
loans outstanding. Loans obtained through the Farm Improvement Loans Act 
accounted for more than one-half of the intermediate-term loans. Private 
individuals were the next most common creditor. In the short-term field the 
rural municipality was again the most common creditor. Local business men, 
credit unions, and private individuals were active in the short-term field, but 
to a smaller extent than other types of creditors. The debts reported ranged 
from a low of $32 to $7,900, on the 31 farms reporting indebtedness. 


Table 2.—Distribution and Amount of Loans Outstanding, 38 Farms, Interlake Area and 31 Farms, 
Red River Valley Area, Manitoba, 1957 



































Interlake Red River Valley 
Term of loan Average Average 
amas} per farm terete per farm 
TF PROL Ene reporting a reporting 
—number— | —dollars— | —number— | —dollars— 
Long-term: loanaace. i. 48 kee Cee 5 850 17 3,431 
Intermediate-term 
BD Lis APP ALG Et DD 20 701 15 1,389 
Otherd: . bokeh crihes Rp ete he Red bees 4 926 10 925 
All intermediate-term loans®................. 24 854 19 1, 631 
Short-term loans 
Local businésses's: : re Sees iro. aoe 10 224 3 340 
Municinalitiee. vy. c0c. scoaths cot E aia. sak 25 251 9 398 
Others oe le, eat eee NE, Pan a meee 6 362 4 550 
All ahorteterm lagns ge icen at cau), an ae | 30 356 13 523 
AT loahs® 3... Rs APOE CHUA As ee 38 933 24 3,101 





* Some farms had loans from more than one lending agency. 
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Purpose of Loans.—The long-term loans in the Interlake area were arranged 
to buy land or farms, though one farmer reported that his loan was used also 
partially to purchase cattle. Of the 20 intermediate-term loans from the Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, eleven were wholly or partially to buy machinery, 
10 wholly or partially to buy cattle, two for erecting and repairing buildings 
and two for the general purpose of financing or to start farming. Even in this 
area of limited cropland, money was borrowed more frequently to purchase 
machinery than for any other single purpose. Intermediate-term loans from 
other sources were also obtained mostly for the purchase of machinery or for 
general farm expenses. The type of short-term creditor fairly well indicates 
the purpose for which credit was obtained. Municipalities extended credit for 
tax arrears which, in some cases, extended over more than one year. Local 
businesses extended credit for farm supplies and the supplies most frequently 
obtained were gasoline, oil, and machinery repairs and servicing. 

On the Red River Valley farms 16 long-term loans were obtained wholly 
or partially to buy land, three to buy machinery and pay off some debts and 
two, one wholly and the other in part, to build houses. Of the 26 intermediate- 
term loans made to 19 farmers, 18 were obtained wholly or in part to purchase 
machinery; combines were the machines most frequently purchased. Two 
loans were obtained to build houses. About one of six farms reported owing 
money to the municipality for taxes for years previous to 1957. The credit 
obtained from banks and credit unions was mostly for the general operation 
of the farm. 


Loan Characteristics and Standing.—A general feature of the long-term loans 
reported outstanding in the Interlake area was their relative newness (Table 3). 
All the long-term loans had been granted in 1950 or more recently. There 


Table 3.—Average Original Loan, Amount Outstanding, Period and Age of Loans Per Farm, 
According to Term of Loans, 32 Loans, yn cerlakce Area and 45 Loans, Red River Valley Area, 
anitoba, 1957 





Number Amount Age Tenere seat Lon 
Term and creditor of Original out- of fcc oe A ls hee in 
loans amount | standing loan tories ores ems 
—dollars— —years— —number— 
—INTERLAKE AREA— 
Long-term 
Government ®........... 2 3,550 1,100 6 15 2 — 
Ss¥e bigs RES 4 koe amen ee a 3 1, 933 683 5 6 1 2 
Intermediate-term 
Government Feed de. Jaa SE 20 1,553 701 2 3 20 —_ 
ommercial Svs, Pee... 4 2,540 2,380 2 2 3 1 
Indiv: 4 ec re te 3 1,367 1, 367 3 2 1 Ys 
—Rep River VauteEy AREA— 
Long-term | 
Covermment ser. es fir 11 4,191 eo 6 21 11 — 
Conmereialimh ee oer... 4. OOD 1,588 5 9 4 — 
TROTVUALI toate ce eee 4 6,750 o,1co 6 10 2 4 
Intermediate-term 
Government *....). 21. .5. 15 2,286 1,389 2° 3 15 _ 
Commercial >... ........ 6 942 729 1 2 4 2 
individ walie.iam.. 24). .486 5 1,180 1,160 3 J 2 3 





* Includes Canadian Farm Loan Board, Veterans’ Land Act, and Farm Improvement Loans Act. 
> Insurance and mortgage companies, banks, finance companies, and credit unions. 
¢ Actually less than one year as all loans were taken out within the past 12 months. 
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was a tendency for loans from individuals to have no fixed period during which 
the loan was to be repaid. On the average, intermediate-term loans from or 
through a government agency had been granted for a three-year period and 
had already been running for almost two years at the time of the study. 
Eleven of the 20 Farm Improvement Loans Act loans were taken out in 1956 
or 1957, four were in the third year of the loan and final payment was due, 
and two were overdue and had been extended or renewed by borrowings 
subsequent to the original loan. 

In the Red River Valley the 11 long-term loans from government creditors 
had an average term of 21 years and had been in effect for an average of six 
years; the oldest loan was obtained in 1945. Commercial creditors gave loans 
for much shorter terms; all such loans had been granted in 1950 or more 
recently. Two long-term loans from private individuals had 10-year terms, 
and two had indefinite terms. Of the 15 intermediate-term government loans, 
eight were made in 1956 or 1957, four in 1954, and one in 1951 for an original 
term of three years. Of the six intermediate-term loans from commercial 
agencies, two had indefinite terms. Only a small portion of all individual 
intermediate-term loans had been repaid, and as some of these loans were 
from relatives of the borrowers they may eventually become gifts from the 
lender. 


Farm Capital and Indebtedness.—There was a vast difference between 
amounts of invested capital owned by operators in the two areas, and most of 
it stemmed from wide variation in soil quality (Table 4). Real estate values 
were about six times higher and the value of machinery and equipment nearly 
three times higher in the Red River Valley than in the Interlake area. The 
value of livestock, on the other hand, was nearly four times higher in the 
Interlake than in the other area. Total farm capital averaged about $35,500 
in the Red River Valley compared with only about $11,000 in the Interlake area. 

On the average, indebtedness equalled 3.9 per cent of invested capital on 
Interlake farms, and 4.7 per cent on Red River Valley farms. The percentage 
was slightly higher for the latter farms but these farms are better equipped to 
pay their debts. 


Summary.—Nearly two of every three of the Interlake farmers and three in 
five Red River Valley farms reported some indebtedness. In the Interlake 
area long-term debts made up only 12 per cent of total indebtedness and 
intermediate-term debts accounted for 58 per cent. In the Red River Valley 
area, long-term debts were 61 per cent of the total and short-term debts only 
seven per cent. 


Table 4.—Average Total Owned Farm Capital and Relationship of Loans Outstanding to Total 
Capital Invested Per Farm, 58 Farms, Tyjenale Area and 52 Farms, Red River Valley Area, 
Manitoba, 1957 


— Interlake seta ta 


= —dollars per farm— 


FROG COUN LBs: 0 se ok lcs 5's Mike 5 MRO Wik a Se EE One he Ce ee ne 4,750 Abs ae 

Maehinervea nd eg pii@it. cco. Be sein cf coed cain < Oe Seer oie cies oo enn mee DROOe 1,028 

TLiVeSTOCIC Re ee oe oes Cece oe Se le Ee et 3,807 1,001 

Total farm capital; .a%.....}. See... Lae. be ae 16,909 35,5001 

Total long and intermediate-term indebtedness.................... 427 1,682 
—per cent— 

Loans outstanding *, as percentage of invested capital.................. 3.9 4.7 


® Includes only long-term and intermediate-term loans. 
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Credit is available from several sources. Government agencies are the 
most important, and private individuals the next most important source of 
long-term credit. Government guaranteed loans under the Farm Improvement 
Loans Act, accounted for 20 of the 27 intermediate-term loans in the Interlake 
area, or nearly 70 per cent of the outstanding intermediate-term debts. 
Municipalities were the most important short-term creditors. In the Red 
River Valley area government agencies were the most important long-term 
creditors, holding more than one-half the loans, and private individuals were 
the next most important group. Of the 26 intermediate-term loans, 15 were 
loans guaranteed by the Government through the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act. 

The rate of repayment was good, on the average, except for loans from 
individuals. The average age of the loans is quite low and the oldest loans of 
any type, from any creditor, had been granted for only 12 years. Government 
creditors granted the longest terms and many loans from private individuals 
had indefinite terms. 

Farm operators in the Red River Valley area had more than three times 
as much equity in invested capital as the Interlake area operators, reflecting 
primarily the difference in land quality. The average ratio of the total of 
long and intermediate-term indebtedness to total capital investment was not 
excessive in either area. 

Most borrowers used credit to expand land holdings, or to maintain or 
add to machinery and equipment inventories, although in the Interlake area 
some loans were used to buy livestock. Some loans were said to have been 
made for “general farm operations” but it seems that not much credit is being 
used to increase efficiency of present operations other than through the purchase 
of land and machinery. This could reflect, of course, the unwillingness of 
creditors to lend for purposes that do not lead to the acquisition of an asset 
which provides some loan security. Or it could also reflect the lack of 
awareness of alternative enterprises or sources of revenue that farmers could 
tap on their own farms, with a more liberal use of credit. It may well be 
that, on some farms, there were no alternative opportunities or that the 
operators were unwilling to assume the risk of farming with borrowed money. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE APPLE ENTERPRISE IN NOVA SCOTIA 
V. A. HEIGHTON 


Returns to the apple enterprise, in the Annapolis valley of Nova Scotia, 
vary widely from year to year because of variations in yields or changes in 
prices or a combination of both. 

In recent years apple growers have been increasingly concerned with the 
profitability of their enterprise. In 1953, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers 
Association, through the office of the provincial Department of Agriculture, 
asked the Economics Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture to 
conduct a sample survey of the organization and management of the apple 
orchard business in the valley. However, because of the heavy damage caused 
by hurricane Carol in 1953 and hurricane Edna in 1954, the Economics Division 
could not proceed with that study before the late fall of 1955. Farm management 
research workers could then study the results of operations for the 1955 crop 
year. True enough, 1955 was also an abnormal year in some respects: yields 
and the quality of the crop were above average but prices were low. Never- 
theless, there was a wide variation in returns from farm to farm and the 
researchers could well assume that these variations were associated with 
differences in organization and management. 
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Table 1.— Relation of Size of Orchard to Returns and Other Factors, 100 Apple Orchards, Annapolis 
Valley, Nova Scotia, 1955 


Number Average Average 

Size of orchard of yield Labor expenses Labor 

farms per acre per tree per acre returns 
bu hrs $ $ 
Less than 466 trees............ 33 231 3Mo iIPZ —22 
466—849 trees...........2. 34 236 Syd 115 156 
850 or more trees.......... 33 265 Wisse 106 937 
‘otal or average...... 100 251 2.6 112 355 


The sample was drawn from a list of growers who had at least five acres 
in apple orchard. These orchardists numbered 100, including 66 in Kings 
county, 22 in Annapolis and 12 in Hants county. 


Farm Organization.—The average orchard comprised 21 acres—18.8 in 
bearing trees and 2.2 in non-bearing trees. They ranged from five to 75 acres 
in size and had, on the average, about 800 trees per orchard. The increase in 
size was associated with a marked reduction in expenses, per unit of production, 
and in labor requirements (Table 1). In years of low prices, however, returns 
may be too small to cover the cost of hired wages. The larger orchards also 
had the higher yields per acre but slightly lower yields per tree, the number 
of trees per acre being lower in the small than in the large orchards. The 
estimated investment in the orchard itself averaged $1,858 per farm, the invest- 
ment in buildings $554, and the investment in specialized orchard equipment 
$1,027, or a total of $3,439 per farm; this total does not include the use value 
of tractors or other general-purpose equipment used in orchard operations. 


Labor.—Growers spent 2,057 hours, on the average, on apple operations 
during the year. Most of that time, or 1,160 hours, were spent on harvest work. 
The average distribution of hours of work, among various operations, is 
described in Table 2. 

The time spent on the apple enterprise varied from farm to farm. On the 
average, however, the 100 orchards included in the study required 47 minutes 
of labor to apply 100 gallons of spray, including the time spent in filling the 
tank, driving to and from the orchard and emptying the sprayer. A decline 
in labor per 100 gallons of spray was associated with a marked increase 
in labor returns. The size of tank and size of orchard also exerted a strong 
influence on efficiency in spraying; the larger the tank and the greater the 
number of bearing trees, the shorter was the average time taken per 100 
gallons of spray (Table 3). 


Yields.—Yields are the major determinants of success in apple production. 


Table 2.— Hours of Labor on Apple Operations, Tee ae Orchards, Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia 
1 








Hours per Hours per Minutes 

Operations farm acre per tree 
Pruning. 021, Ge 2s Slee. Ce elit... ba cab betes oat he 356 17.0 23 
RSID VeLI Oh co es eRe A a cha inet’ cect. a aca nea 255 12.2 17 
Fertilizing 9 70s Mertens ko kc td on EE ele oe, 25 ita 2 
Manuvitig: |). cers te cater -Beitelcerd: Stack «ars maitre 80 3.8 5 
Otherierowange icone seg sc tone ot nes ook cen eee 181 8.6 12 
Total, /erOwatig weet Aik SERA eihn Lee os ce eee Orneee, OE 897 42.7 59 
PIRI CStIOe ei es eee tas cates 24 on aod «ee oe 1,160 55.2 76 
Total, growing and harvesting _................ 2,057 98.0 135 
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Table 3. Relation of Minutes of Labor per 160 Gallons of Spray to Returns and Other Factors, 100 
Orchards in Nova Scotia, 1955 























Average 
Number number of Average Average 
Labor time per 190 gallons of spray of bearing size of labor 
farms trees tank returns 
gallons § 
| DESTERRASPe e src FS etn) bef 2h Ma mE pena EP a 33 1,089 295 765 
EUG OL ULINGES Met eigen oe Get ieee re hel 33 792 Ap 401 
Mere quae Soymaintes |) wee sek cere: ocr eee 34 509 193 —87 
Totaber average 1o.o...0.084 eed. 199 794 238 335 


Orchards included in the study registered an average yield of six bushels per 
tree or 251 bushels per acre, or about twice the provincial average for the 
six-year period 1950-55. Relationships between yields, age of trees, fertiliza- 
tion, pre-harvest labor, expenses, and labor returns are summarily described in 
Table 4. Large yields resulted from heavier applications of fertilizer and 
manure, higher labor inputs, and increased expenses for spray materials and 
other supplies. 


Table 4._Relationships Between Yields per Acre to Labor Returns and Other Facters, 169 Apple 
Orchards, Nova Scotia, 1955 











Number | Proportion of | Fertilizers Pre-harvest | H!ixpenses 
p 








Bushels per acre of tree over per labor per Labor 
farms 40 years acre per acre acre returns 

per cent lbs. hrs. —dollars— 
Midernttody a tdte te aye tant. 3 22, 396 42 99 —945 
2 es Halen cbs eat re aicas fee, 35 12 351 47 104 454 
WEOre TAD ZOU ones sleet sc ots 32 16 542 57 141 1075 
Total or average... 163 14 414 43 112 250 





Expenses and Returns.—Growers made from four to 11 sprayings, or an aver- 
age of seven sprayings per orchard. Spray material averaged $495 per farm or 
$24 per acre, accounting for about 24 per cent of all orchard expenses. Highty 
per cent of the money spent for spray materials was for fungicides, and 20 
per cent for insecticides. 

They applied fertilizers, on the average, at a rate of 414 pounds per acre 
and a cost of $239 per farm, and they applied manure at an average rate of 3.7 
tons per acre and an estimated cost of $3 per ton. The combined costs for 
fertilizers and manure represented about 22 per cent of all costs. Tractor use, 
equipment, and containers represented about 14, 10, and eight per cent, 
respectively, of all expenses for the apple enterprise. Total costs averaged 
$2,114 per farm. 

Sales of apples averaged $2,122 per farm. Support payments, in the 
1955-56 crop year, under the federal price support legislation, averaged $331 
per farm. 

Labor returns averaged $355 per orchard. The time spent on the apple 
enterprise amounted to 2,057 hours, on the average, which gives an average 
return of about 17 cents per hour. Low prices for the 1955 apple crop were 
largely responsible for these low returns. Had prices been equivalent to the 
average for the 1947-56 ten-year period, receipts would have been twice as 
large and labor returns would have averaged $1.41 instead of 17 cents per hour. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Chronology of Canadian Agricultural Policies, 1952-1956. Dunbabin, Margaret I. 
Ottawa, November 1957. pp. 121. 

A consolidation of the material published in Canadian Agriculture in 1952: 
a Chronology of Federal Policies and in bulletins of the same title for the years 
from 1953 to 1956. 


Canadian Agriculture in 1957. A Chronology of Federal Policies. Dunbabin, 
Margaret I. Ottawa. February 1958. pp. 69. 

The sixth in a series of annual publications recording changes in federal 
policies affecting Canadian agriculture and important events connected with 
these policies. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Quebec and Ontario, 1956-1957 supplement. 
Strachan, Lloyd. Ottawa. February 1958. pp. ili + 51-68. 

A supplement to ‘Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Quebec and 
Ontario, 1955”, this publication brings up to date the summaries of agricultural 
statistics included in that bulletin; it outlines the nature of the amendments 
and of the legislation passed in 1956 and the first half of 1957. 


Handbook of Agricultural Statistics. Part IV, Food Consumption in Canada 
1926-55. (Reference Paper No. 25). Prepared in the Agriculture Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Economics Division of the Department 
of Agriculture. Ottawa. 1958. pp. 31. 

This handbook contains statistical data on the supply, disposition and 
domestic disappearance of many food products. 


Exports, Imports and Domestic Disappearance of Agricultural Products as a 
Percentage of Production—Canada, 1935 to 1956. Berthiaume, Rachel. Ottawa. 
April 1958. pp. 8. 

A statistical report replacing an earlier one published in April 1957. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Economic Survey of Europe in 1957. Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. Geneva, 1958. pp. xii + 291 and Appendices. 

A report on the eleventh economic survey of Europe, prepared by the 
secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. The purpose of the survey 
is to analyze developments in the European economy and tendencies elsewhere 
which may affect the economic framework of Europe. 


Statistical Yearbook, 1957. Statistical Office of the United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs. New York, 1957. pp. 674. 

The ninth issue of the U.N. Statistical Yearbook. Completed questionnaires 
from the German Democratic Republic and from Czechoslovakia have made it 
possible to give in this 1957 Yearbook a wide range of statistics for the U.S.S.R. 
and all European countries except Albania. The territorial scope of many 
of the tables has been widened and more comprehensive and accurate world 
aggregates are provided. 

A new chapter, International Economic Aid, gives statistical data on grants 
and loans made to under-developed countries by individual governments and 
international governmental agencies, and the contributions of governments to 
international technical assistance, relief and lending agencies. 
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Integrated Hiver Basin Development. Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs, New York. 1958. pp. viii + 60 and Figs (maps). 


A report by a panel of world-renowned experts on the administrative, 
economic and social implications of integrated river basin development. 


The experts give special consideration to the Scope and purposes of river 
basin development; the Major aspects of integrated river basin development; 
Some specific problems encountered in river basin development; Co-operative 
action in developing an international river basin; and Lines of action. In their 
consideration of lines of action they review the common problems which 
require international action. They suggest five steps “to assure the fullest 
application of the resources of studies, materials, people and funds that are at 
Mana 

These steps are: 

“1) Improving basic services in hydrology 

2) Sharpening the tools for analysis and for concrete action in water 
resource utilization 

3) Stimulating scientific and technical investigations 

4) Aiding countries in developing their river basins 

5) Laying the groundwork for reconciliation of conflicting interests 
over river basins of an international nature’”’. 


Industrialization and Productivity. Bulletin 1. Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs. New York. April 1958. pp. 77. 


A new Bulletin for people “engaged in the formulation and execution of 
plans and projects of industrialization in under-developed countries”. The 
first issue contains articles on Capital Intensity in Industry in Under-developed 
Countries; Choice of Technology in Industrial Planning; Capital Intensity in 
Heavy Engineering Construction; Hire-purchase Loans for the Mechanization 
of Small Industry; and Use of Accounting as an Aid to Management in Industrial 
Enterprises in Under-developed Countries. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


A Concept of Agribusiness. Davis, John H. and Ray Goldberg. Division of 
Research, Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, 
Hoston, 1997. pp. xiv — 136. 


The authors have coined a new word, “Agribusiness”, to describe the 
interrelationships between agriculture and those industries which prepare 
supplies for agriculture or process and distribute agricultural products. Their 
interest in agribusiness stemmed from the recognition that many industries 
rely on agriculture for part of their materials. Business management decisions 
have an impact on agriculture which should be carefully studied. And, a 
study of the economic, technical and human aspects of the relationships 
between agriculture and industry should lead to a more satisfactory degree of 
co-ordination and enable the basic segments of the economy to meet the needs 
of a growing population more effectively. 

Davis and Goldberg have performed this pioneer task with considerable 
success. They have measured, in quantitative terms, the two-way inter- 
dependence between industry and agriculture in the dual roles of suppliers and 
purchasers of goods, in the United States. 

The first chapter describes The Genesis and Evolution of Agribusiness, gives 
a broad historical review of agricultural self-sufficiency, sketches a picture of 
the technological revolution on and off the farm, and interprets agribusiness 
as a product of the dispersion of functions. 

Chapter 2 explains The Nature of Agribusiness, setting forth its magnitude 
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and computing its aggregates, namely: capital structure, labor force, and out- 
put and income. It also considers the qualitative aspects of agribusiness: its 
strength, organizational structure, and the imperfect evolution of agriculture to 
agribusiness. 

In chapter 3 the authors analyze, in terms of i947 data, “The inner 
workings of the food and fiber sector of the economy”. This analysis is made 
with the use of input-output tables and flow charts, which help trace “the 
flow of resources, goods, and services among major agribusiness enterprises” 
and relate “this flow to the national economy”. The chapter is divided into 
three sections. The section on Input-Output Analysis describes the methods 
followed and the procedures involved in the use of the Agribusiness and 
National Economy Matrix. The second section, Agribusiness Interactions, 
describes the major components of agribusiness and their direct relationships 
with one another and with the remainder of the economy. The third section, 
Direct and Indirect Agribusiness Relationships is concerned with the reciprocal 
effects of agribusiness industries on one another and on the total economy. The 
last chapter, “Agribusiness and the Future’, considers the future of agribusiness 
and views it as an approach to the solution of the problem of the food and 
fiber economy. 


The National Policy and the Wheat Economy. Fowke, Vernon C. University 
of Toronto Press. Toronto. 1957. pp viii + 312. 

Dr. Fowke’s excellent study is the seventh of a series of ten studies 
sponsored by the Canadian Social Science Research Council and concerning the 
background and development of the Social Credit movement in Alberta. 

His book is organized into four main parts. In Part One, he traces the 
development of the national policy and its impact on the growth of the wheat 
empire in the years before 1900. In Part Two, he discusses the grain marketing 
problems of western Canada during the 1900-1920 period.- A chapter on 
The National Policy: Competition and Monopoly supplies a tableau of the 
competitive and monopolistic elements which pervaded the western economy 
before and during the first decades of grain farming: the monopolistic and 
monopsonistic position of the Hudson’s Bay Company; the “monopoly clause’ 
in the contract of the Canadian Pacific Railway; and various other inequalities 
of bargaining power stemming from the existence of monopolies. The reader 
is reminded that “‘The control of combination in the Canadian business world 
has been dealt with almost exclusively under the terms of the Combines 
Investigation acts of 1910 and 1923 with amendments to the present time’’. 
He is also told that “. . . competitive inequalities have ordinarily been fully 
compatible with the economic philosophy of the Dominion government . . .” 
and is given an indication of “the extent to which such inequalities have 
characterized the market activities of the prairie farmer’. Other chapters in 
Part Two deal more specifically with the grain marketing problems themselves, 
under the following headings: Local Elevators and the Monopoly Issue before 
1910; Co-operation and Provincial Elevator Policy; and Western Protest and 
Dominion Policy. 

Part Three, The Open Market Rejected is a masterful exposé of the 
history of the open market system and of the history and policies of the 
Canadian Wheat Pools. It includes five chapters dealing with The Open Market 
System in the Inter-War Years; The Wheat Pools and the Open Market System; 
Origins of the Pools; Marketing Policies of the Canadian Wheat Pools; A 
Résumé of Experience with Contract Pools; and From Open Market Compulsory 
Board. 

The sole chapter in Part Four, Conclusion, examines the economic philoso- 
phy and reviews the development of The National Policy and the Wheat 
Economy. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM Prices AND LivinG Cost INDEXES 











Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products* Farm modities and — 
Year Genera] |———-—-——————_———_ Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
and Whole- 7 ae Farmers : fu 
Month sale Price tura SE LaEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE roduc- 
Totalb Field’ | Animal |Products> Equip- Total Food tion 
Com- | ment and 
posite® |Materials4 
1935-39 =100 1949=100 1935-39 = 
100 
Ol Sree eer: BAS | Re sacrosanct Reacts, ahalllebere ee eaten rehe|| ce cae rae rea liane a 85.4 49.2 QA 44 ee ae eee 
LOE ON eR cers Boras bl slecr a io Serelictoloolt et aso Meee me AIR eae emir: 85.3 90.2 49.6 ZW isl Rae ee 8 
(O15 eee. OU Shik eet ee tn ere tt wore, emer: 91.6 96.9 50.3 ABESEIME, chaser 
LOUG S Raetiecte. NOORSR NOG... HRS Week Sista clersil Meron ON] eeteeeaene rs 8 100.5 101.7 54.2 LES hee ee 
LOT ers oss L4B OU ee Liars Sete peNeee cera | eters ane stm] oer te Geen 140.5 140.7 63.7 6G.sO) |iiceis ee Beas 
191 Soe ee LCG SOG awa olen terete clio acter onl etic co ne aee 160.2 164.1 72.0 MOsO bon ace me 
19192. ek 74 Si BB ae es is Lee aes dal che ae wets anlaeeere. 3k 167.9 169.1 78.8 CPALC A || Se geeins Ak Be 
1920 hen nce ZOD au Meet tens Al etcetera Coe 186.5 190.1 90.5 Cy We hal ee ee 
TOD Are es err is a Ds Zoe teen mes) (RI rons & Aol RRA HET Sainte baat 152.5 147.4 80.9 We Daler coats 
1922 eye 1 a hear seer are Reno Ineameriarerasl berate ice 134.1 124.6 74.9 GOLESI emcce ene 
PRE eee soe TPA ba ieee See ca il avec ceustesetas 2 Siar talc to eRe ete ee 130.6 118.3 one Gls Opitsee eae 
OPE PN eve Ste ZOO | ote, acy ater eoliera ete eictet erste lia crecerecmteret ae lieecckeneremreteere 131.9 12203 74.0 GO Niners se 
O25! Sake tS tise] Bee INA RORY eat ke icc Gated RAR Ie tets cot Pate atmo 131.8 123.2 74.6 OS s4 hee eee 
1O2Cn tee 130.3 144.4 158.5 TSOP eee ee 130.6 119.9 75.9 666 le eeeei 
LGD Te Cercntricrete WH sa 138.6 149.4 IDR Ae y opal aes 131.2 119.9 74.6 TAG brarncuts crcrctorte 
1928 ee rere 125.6 136.3 134.3 LOS p2e eet dee sees 129.3 118.3 ono 65.601 Oe eae 
100 OO ae eee 124.6 140.8 1Sije2 AAA VERS saree a 127.9 117.6 75.8 Gia lt eee eres 
LOSO jeer 112.9 119.5 105.8 GR ieielle ee.cocoecks 117.0 105.6 75.3 PO! | ene aeenee 
1931 eee 94.0 78.9 65.0 OPA fad Bn cee eras 100.9 92.2 67.9 LEE 5 eerie, 
1939) Semen 86.9 65.5 60.4 TOLBUl ones. sateen 93.3 89.3 61.7 42 Sin] Lew ate aes 
DER aie ares 87.4 69.3 69.3 NO? al areas ts 89.8 88.8 58.8 ADS On| Sante ae sre 
1O342 era 93.4 83.5 80.5 SGu5) |Recneee 95.5 96.8 59.6 CGH, 744 We os Ree 
LOS5ihtere 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 85.6 
193 Generac 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 61.1 48.8 94.6 
LOS 7AM te 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 108.0 
1939 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 (By 51.7 102.0 
1030 eter ee 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 109.7 
L940. waren 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 131.4 
TOA eter 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 164.8 
LOAD een ee 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 195.7 
194g erase 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 208.5 
1944 ee 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 17204 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 212.4 
{945 eee 13204 166.4 162.5 17/052, 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 187.2 
194 Gitar 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 171.9 
194/- eee 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 187.8 
L948 cee es 193.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 iWiB}. | 97.0 97.5 196.3 
19495 eee 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 199.6 
1950) eee 211.2 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 211.5 
LOD LAR sprees 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 bei 117.0 226.5 
1 iy IC ey ea een eee 226.0 250.2 223.0 TiS 274.4 24am 215.8 116.5 116.8 233.0 
ES Saco ae 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 234.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 248.4 
LLORAS are eee 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 23722 203.3 116.2 112.2 244.6 
LOSDep ane eee 218.9 21256 180.1 245.1 PRET 238.3 204.6 116.4 Tie 265.8 
1O5 O48 eee 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.5 247.6 208.8 LSet 113.4 284.4 
OV Gyo emoeee 227.4 210.8 163.6 258.0 231.0 255.8 211.3 121.9 118.6 284.0 
1957 
Octane re 224.8 200.7 152.8 248.6 DISNOM See we eee | ee cee net 123.4 WPAN Z/ 275.7 
ION As5 oc een 224.0 199.7 153.7 245.7 OO Caml mua slarercaere | Gleeictiessee tt 123.3 120.2 275.6 
LGC. Meee sates 225.9 204.7 155.1 254.7 DOEROG ee cows fs | Ree ie tee IPB. 118.8 271.8 
1958 
JANN 226.8 208.4 157.5 259.3 226.3 251.4 212.7 123.4 119.4 276.0 
Mebane PT 214.0 159.6 268.4 Dol OF Vetere coe ll cei a ee WEY 119.9 279.4 
Miao cane. 228.1 220.6 168.3 272.9 ORY Fa Wil cc csiny GB OIA locaton SA c 124.3 121.3 275.9 
Dobie a cewte 227.9 22a 165.5 279.9 240). Gi ee es ete Pa eal 125.2 123.4 279.2 
Mavens ane: 228.1 220.1 157.8 288.3 DHE loa fi abrasion 8 125.1 122, 278.7 
June, ese 227.4 22 et 1doRg 286.4 DADA T. Wie hrc avee oral crores ete 12571 120.07 | teers 
dulyeneeee es 227.0 124.7 121.4 
August....... 
CDG cies sceaies 





Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1955—July 1956 include final barley and oats payments announced November 15 and 29, 1956. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Budget and Agriculture.—The Minister of Finance presented the Canadian 
budget for the year 1958 to the House of Commons on June 17. He sald that 
although the grain crop in the western provinces was much lower, farm cash 
income was supported by a substantial liquidation of inventories and declined 
only slightly in 1957. Returns from livestock and dairy products were much 
higher. Wheat exports, although lower for the year as a whole, started to 
increase in the last quarter of 1957. Beef cattle exports have also been 
much higher. 


The agricultural policies of the United States continued to restrain sales 
of Canadian farm products on export markets; direct import restrictions and 
massive subsidized disposals of wheat and other grains have been particularly 
damaging to Canadian interests. 


The Canadian government surveys developments pertaining to the Com- 
mon Market and the Free Trade Area in Europe. Markets, on the European 
continent, are of paramount importance for agricultural commodities such as 
wheat and coarse grains. The United Kingdom has assured Canada that its 
interests in the U.K. market would be fully safeguarded with regard to the 
Free Trade Area. 


Action will be taken to afford greater protection to Canadian products 
against dumping. Negotiations on changes in the fruit and vegetable tariff 
schedule have been initiated with the United States. 


Most goods used exclusively or almost exclusively by farmers are now 
exempt from the 10 per cent sales tax. This exemption will be extended to 
stock conditioners and feed supplements for poultry and livestock, sugar beet 
handling equipment of a kind covered by item 417 of the Customs Tariff, rodent 
poisons, tree guards for fruit trees, cut flowers, and all material used in the 
manufacture of grain and seed cleaning machines. 


Gross National Product.—Canada’s gross national product, or total output of 
goods and services, stood at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $31.7 billion 
in the first quarter of 1958, about the same as in the last quarter of 1957. Dis- 
regarding the farm sector, which includes an arbitrary estimate of crop produc- 
tion in 1958, the level of production was about the same as in the fourth 
quarter of last year. 


The relative stability in production was accompanied by a continued decline 
in business capital investment outlays, a higher rate of inventory liquidation, 
some weakening in export trends, a marked increase in consumer expenditures, 
a sharp upturn in outlays for housing, and an increase in government expendi- 
tures. Imports were further reduced. The flow of income to the personal 
sector was well sustained, farmers’ cash income receipts increased substantially, 
and transfer payments, interest and dividend receipts continued to increase. 
Because of these happenings, the percentage rise in personal income exceeded 
the percentage rise in national income. 


The increase in personal income since the first quarter of 1957 amounts to 
about six per cent, half of which stems from an increase of 28 per cent in 
transfer payments from government; of the latter, about half is derived from 
unemployment insurance benefits and the remainder from higher rates coming 
into effect during 1957 on old age security fund payments, family allowances 
and payments to veterans. Payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act 
were also higher than in the previous 12 months, reflecting poor crop yields 
in Western Canada and an upward adjustment in rates. Interest, dividends, 
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and net rental income of persons rose by about seven per cent but investment 
income declined about eight per cent. These developments led to a gain of six 
per cent in personal income over the previous 12 months and a rise of four 
per cent in consumer expenditure on goods and services. 


Population.—Canada’s population reached 17,048,000 at June 1, 1958, a rise 
of 459,000 or 2.8 per cent over the 16,589,000 total a year before. 


The 12-month increase was below the record gain of 508,000 or 3.2 per 
cent for the June 1, 1956-June 1, 1957 period. The smaller total is due toa 
decrease in immigration and an estimated increase in emigration that out- 
weighed an estimated rise of about 24,000 in natural increase. 


Prices.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 100) stood at 125.1 in 
May and in June 1958. The food component remained at 122.7 in June; a cut 
of 11 cents per pound for fresh tomatoes and lower prices for potatoes and 
oranges were balanced by higher prices for meats, particularly pork, and also 
eggs, apples and grapefruit. 


Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39 —100) rose slightly in 
May to 228.1 from 227.9 in April, an increase in the animal products component 
outweighing declines in the other groups. The animal products index rose to 
259.0 from 253.1 in April, mainly because of higher prices for livestock, meats, 
poultry, and leather; this was the sixth consecutive monthly rise in this index. 
Seasonal declines in prices for potatoes, onions, and fresh fruits contributed 
greatly to a decline to 197.0 from 198.6 in the vegetable products index. 


Farm Income.—Farm net income in 1957 is estimated at a little over $1 bil- 
lion, or $403 million lower than the revised estimate for 1956. Net income 
was lower in 1957 than in 1956 in all provinces except British Columbia and 
Ontario where slight increases occurred. The chief reason for the decline 
was the lower income from grain in the Prairie Provinces. Farm expenses 
and depreciation charges were a little lower but not enough to offset reduced 
income. Inventory holdings of grains on the Prairie Provinces were also 
reduced. 


Table 1.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations by Provinces 1953-1957 




















1957 
pene (preliminary) 1956 1955 1954 1953 
(million dollars) 

Prince Edward Island........... ent 8.8 12.6 12.0 ik 11.5 
Nova. Scotia’: th tae) Sie eet. Pees | oe6 WZ 16.0 18.0 17.6 
New Brunswick. Soe ender, ete 20.1 26.7 17.9 Qe 20.5 
ONG BEC Rok. ct OU Lee. 8 a a ee 185.4 192.7 228 .5 216.5 238 .2 
Onganig ee. Bi oe ee Lee ee 321.9 OlOae Soleo 295.1 378 .6 
Menitobaxts . AAG, Jn ocr tad. 21! Tia 130.4 91.9 65.4 109.6 
SASKALCHOWHIL. ...aeeie dt. 7 aimok de ee 187.0 Aue iy pe if 144.8 500.4 
IRI BELLS. 2), 9 Res ee As 184.6 Fen 209 .2 200.7 309.9 
Britieh Colum bint .5.<. 04... «eee 55.4 aml 48.3 52.0 58.1 





(anada 480. 2. co aero: 1,053.9 1,457.2 1,290.0 1,025.3 1,644.4 


fe a a le ht PN PAs Boas toe ieee nny pe Ua emery 
® Excluding Newfoundland. 


Cash income from the sale of farm products in the first quarter of 1958 
was estimated at $604 million, a rise of $29 million or five per cent from the 
corresponding period of 1957. This increase stems chiefly from larger outputs 
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Table 2.—Gross Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations by Provinces 1953-1957 














1957 
— (preliminary) 1956 1955 1954 1953 
(million dollars) 
Prince: Mad ware Island ies. ateracer a DEG Syl a 30.1 28 .4 28 .6 
UNON Pe COUla sy. wie, bt eae rane. coe 50.4 54.3 49.7 51.2 50.1 
Dieuar Pause yea ee tees orth velista coun 55.4 62.7 51.4 54.2 Bat 
Oliebecmreir te tt. fo ribs: ac taton iT sc 463.0 475.6 481.6 463.9 466.7 
ONUAE LO Mee See eee ees teks 906.7 899.6 869.1 815.5 873.6 
Mimnitobateeun sae, 2, ERED. & 216.9 Di Seal 225.5 199.7 247 .3 
Saskatchewan onmeder.. vet. baset.. 491.7 756.2 637.7 498 4 805.4 
TAC CTU een ee Ne ee a Olah Rcd Es 3 438 .9 532.0 458 .3 441.6 557.9 
British-Colambiave #.. 20. e212... 24 132.0 130.6 120.4 121.5 123.8 
CELA TEE CER OPE EE RD arn 2,782.6 3,217.8 2,923.8 2,604,4.<.| 3,207.1 


= Excluding Newfoundland. 


and higher prices for livestock and livestock products. Returns from the sale 
of field crops were lower, mainly because of smaller marketings. Total cash 
income from farming operations, including supplementary payments made under 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, totaled $618 million, a rise of $42 million 
from the estimate of $576 million for the first quarter of 1957. 


Income was higher in each province, generally because of higher returns 
from livestock and livestock products except in Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick where higher returns from the sale of potatoes bolstered farm in- 
come more than sales of livestock and livestock products. 


Income from the sale of livestock, poultry meat, dairy products and market 
eggs was estimated at $367 million in the first three months of 1958, an increase 
of $49 million over the $318 million estimate for the corresponding period of 
1957. Except for hogs, income estimates for all these commodities were higher 
than in the first quarter of 1957; returns from the sale of hogs declined to 
$75.8 million from $77.6 million. Cash returns from the sale of cattle and 
calves rose to $137.1 million from $97 million. 


Cash returns from the sale of field crops in the first quarter of 1958 were 
estimated at $206 million, a drop of $21 million from the $227 million estimate 
for the first quarter of 1957. About two-thirds of the decline can be attributed 
to smaller deliveries of wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed to country elevators 
by Prairie farmers. The only major exception to the over-all decline was 
income from potatoes, which rose $1.5 million to $12.4 million from $10.9 
million. 


Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production (1935-39 — 100) rose to 279.2 in April from 274.8 in March. The 
index of manufacturing output rose to 270.2 from 264.9, the durables component 
to 314.3 from 307.3 and the non-durables component to 242.0 from 237.8 in 
March. 


CORRIGENDA 


In Garland, S. W., “Changes in Cropland Acreages in Manitoba, 1921-1956”, 
April 1958 issue, page 29, para 5, line 2, “1951” should read ‘1921’; para 6, line 
Jae tO e chould read." 19567. 


On page 33, para 1, line 4, “this” should read “the”. In Table 7, page 34, 
25,770” should read “52,770” for all rye in the 1951 column. 
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CONSUMER CHOICES AMONG BEEF ROASTS AND STEAKS 
BASED ON VISUAL INSPECTION! 


L. E. DRAYTON 


Along with the growth of the self-service method of retailing beef to 
the consumer and the much discussed question of the effects of animal fats on 
human health, the problem of consumer preferences for fat or lean beef has 
grown in economic importance to beef producers, people in the meat trade, 
and meat consumers. 

In 1956 the Livestock and Livestock Products Division and ihe Beonvrities 
Division of the Canada Department of Agriculture conducted a series of three 
studies to obtain data on consumer opinions of beef in Canada. The first 
study was carried on in two downtown department stores in Vancouver during 
August 1956. The second took place at the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, 
Toronto, in November 1956 and the third in a’ chain store supermarket in 
Ottawa during June 1957. 

In all three studies work was limited to one simple objective, namely the 
determination of which grade of beef consumers rate best on the basis of its 
appearance. No effort was made to evaluate consumer ability to recognize 
grade from appearance or. to determine reasons for expressed preferences of 
individual consumers. 


Method of Study.—For each study eight pieces of beef were displayed to the 
public for a period of several days in an appropriate refrigerated case. The 
cuts displayed were turned over on the second day of exhibition. On occasion 
they were trimmed to maintain a fresh appearance for a third day. Four sets 
of cuts were displayed in Vancouver, four in Toronto and two in Ottawa. 

A complete set of cuts consisted of four standing rib roasts and four 
porterhouse steaks. For both steaks and roasts there was one representing 
each of the following qualities: Fat A or Red Brand; Average A; Average B 
or Blue Brand; and Average C or Commercial”. An effort was made to secure 
as representative a sample as possible of each grade and the selection was made 
by experienced beef graders. 

The cuts in each display were identified by number only, and were 
rearranged frequently to cancel out any effect on ratings given of relative 
positions of various qualities in the display. All grade markings were trimmed 
off. In Vancouver and Toronto the cuts were trimmed according to standard 
retail practices except that no more outside fat was removed than necessary 
to eliminate grade markings. In Ottawa none of the fat was trimmed off. 

An interviewer was stationed with the display throughout each study. 
This interviewer drew the attention of passers-by to the display and asked each 
one of them four simp'’e questions, namely: “‘Which roast do you like the 
most? Which do you like least? Which steak do you like best? Which do 
you like the least?” Respondents were asked to assume that each cut was 
the same price per pound and that the cuts were all of the same size. The 
approximate age of the respondent was recorded from observation. 


Preferred Qualities—The percentage of interviewees who said that they 
liked any one grade best varied considerably from store to store and city to 
city (Table 1). Moreover, in some instances a specific grade was mentioned for 
best and poorest, combined, by as few as 30 per cent of the people interviewed 
whereas another grade might be mentioned by as many as 70 per cent. For 
example, in Ottawa the average “A” roast was rated best by 17 per cent and 





1The co-operation of retailers in Vancouver and Ottawa who provided facilities for two 
of the studies reported here is deeply appreciated. 

2'These were the grade designations in use at the time of the study. Under the revised 
grading system, A becomes Choice, B becomes Good, and the top quality C grade beef, Standard. 
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poorest by 10 per cent for a total of 27 per cent. Evidently 73 per cent of the 
interviewees considered it to be neither the best nor the poorest roast on 
display. 

To simplify interpretation a rating system was set up. In this system 
the grade which was named the best in an interview scored 100 points and the 
one named the poorest scored 0 point. The remaining two grades scored 50 
points each.: These ratings, for all interviews, were added together and 
divided by the number of interviews. Under this system the preferred grades 
scored the highest average. There is little significance in the range of differ- 
ences between ratings of specific grades as they are a function of the arbitrary 
scale used. 


Table 1.—Percentage of Respondents Who Liked Each Grade of Steak and Roasts the Most, and the 
Least, in Vancouver, Toronto, and Ottawa, 1956-57 











Vancouver Toronto Ottawa 
Store 1 Store 2 
Number of recordsy 7) 430M Saad. 703 428 2,906 1,198 
—per cent— 

Roasts liked most 
Deane oe gies, (a eMM ION See Cot ar | SAR ee ae a 32 19 11 a 
Arverave AP OgMe a. os aise s wR Bes 28 50 17 
AVOCTI LO Pred corre eT eee ae ees Bes eT: 21 44 24 ar 
EN AOUAOD: Crore chee fave ooh x cto 0 ine AE oe Bd» 13 9 15 43 
IN OATS W EL STS eas I ele Oe PEE Te 1 0 0 0 
WOUAL sc: AMEE 3 bli aes Bake ee eds 100 100 100 160 

Roasts liked least 
NE Are oes as, «NS AIO Bi oc Bikes 26 39 64 76 
POOR AGA GELS Ri MEER a, Na ds BE Gangs 8 9 2 10 
vs WSLS a 21h che RAG Ge eo Se, SR gh 2 2 11 6 i 5 
BT has i Ota A, Oe? Cee || eo 54 46 27 g 
INGtano wer coe eek nt OE cw bewds if 0 0 0 
ARCADE UE) Sie Seer. ; Teer & 100 100 100 100 

Steak liked most 
Ja? TN, aA eee ae Ee, Se | a 14 19 5 3 
PANOTAOS wr gar) sec ae io SoU he eal 36 33 24 11 
BON So as ae Be) See. RO Se Ree eee DD, 19 38 35 
YA couse Cte Grey) GUNES. JER ees Saienererae | amma mean 28 29 33 51 
IN GWA TS Were eee Le re rete 0 0 0 0 
Potalsdil'! ssh tnton.ows. sees odd decd. 100 100 100 106 
Steak liked least 

BEA: es Me ee AOS 9 Lik, tae os 36 47 70 62 
PONE Om aes tek ea maine oie ee se sakeacat* 2 7 12 8 26 
AWOTALEIO WY, eee £o5, bie LR LORS. os 20 9 5 5 
EA Nigtele Obici Rida tenn cove At wan eee * abate 36 32 ile 7 
IN SRC RTE Siero mk ietaana ea hacen 2. alpen ci 1 0 0 0 
Do tall seed eretets se. eee ts ia ts 100 100 100 100 





There was, however, no consistency in ratings among the three studies 
(Table 2). In one store in Vancouver, the average A grade was preferred to 
all others for both steaks and roasts and the B grade ranked second. In the 
other Vancouver store the B grade roast was preferred to the average A but 
the average A steak was preferred to the B. 

The average A roast and the B steak had top preference in Toronto but 
the fat A cuts were much less popular than in Vancouver. On the other hand 
the C cuts were more popular than in Vancouver and in the steaks were as 
bighly rated as the A cuts. 
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In Ottawa, the C cuts, the most popular of all, were closely followed by the 
B. The fat A cuts were selected as “‘best” by very few respondents. 


Comparison of Sets of Cuts—The pictures obtained in Vancouver proved 
unsatisfactory for the measurement of the fat and lean areas in the cuts dis- 
played. It is probable that a slightly greater proportion of the solid fat areas 
was trimmed off the top grade cuts than in the Toronto displays. Anyhow, 
some surface trimming had to be carried out to eliminate grade markings. 

It is also probable that a larger proportion of interviewees recognized 
the grade of beef from its appearance in Vancouver than in the other cities 
as retail grading of beef is compulsory in Vancouver under provincial legisla- 
tion but not in the other two cities. Opportunities for such recognition would 
be especially good in Store 1, as this store had separate meat counters for A 
and C beef. Store 2, handled only A and B beef, and sold both from the same 
display at the same prices. At the time of the study there was very little B 
grade beef offered in this store. 


Effect of Fat Area on Ratings.— Planimeter measurements of the massed fat 
areas in the cuts displayed in Ottawa and Toronto were made from photo- 
graphs of the displays!. These revealed that there was considerable variation 


Table 2.—Average Ratings! of Roasts and Steaks by Grade Vancouver, Toronto and Ottawa, 1956-57 





Vancouver Toronto Ottawa 


Store 1 Store 2 








Number of recordset. La nee ae ee 703 428 2,906 1,198 


—average rating— 


Roasts 
i yt: Oe i hc! Rees IE! | ae eae a 53 40 24 13 
A Gerage Al cicee ae ie yee eee ee eee 63 60 74 53 
Average Bo =o Femctitt : coeniecuen vena siete 55 69 59 66 
Average Ch. sae. cr wbhs ces Maio a 29 32 44 67 
Steaks 
Pat A fe." 8, ee oe et ee ee ee 39 36 te 20 
A WerdgecAl, oa ee fis neta te ee 64 60 58 42 
Aversioe (Bis niscceterccn cee eee eee 51 55 67 65 
Averace Coc). ea eee 46 48 58 72 


1 To compute these average ratings 100 points were given for a “‘liked the most’’, zero point for a “‘liked the least’’ and 
50 points for failure to answer either question. 


among these sets of cuts (Table 3). In general, the cuts displayed in Ottawa 
were fatter than those displayed in Toronto. This applied in varying degrees 
to all grades being used. These differences may have accounted for the 
differences in average rating patterns in Ottawa and Toronto. 

Because of the variations in proportion of the top surface of the various 
roasts and steaks which was massed solid fat in each grade, the percentage fat 
area for the cuts displayed in Toronto and Ottawa was plotted on statistical 
charts, against the average rating for both roasts and steaks (Charts 1 and 2). 
These charts suggest that the area of massed fat was the main factor influencing 
the average rating given the specific cuts. With roasts, this rating tended to 
increase until the massed fat area reached 30 to 35 per cent of the top surface 
area of the cut and then decreased sharply as this area went higher. With 
steaks the most popular cuts seemed to be those with a massed fat area of 
about 20 per cent. 





1 Photographs taken in Vancouver were not suitable for this use. 
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Simple correlations were computed to obtain statistical measurements of 
the strength of the relations shown in these charts. These correlations revealed 
that 67 per cent of the variation in the average ratings of all the steaks and 
91 per cent of the variation in the ratings of the fatter roasts (over 30 per 
cent of face area, massed fat) was associated with the percentage of massed fat 
in the face or top surface. The average ratings of the leaner roasts were also 
correlated to the massed fat area. 


Age and Sex of Respondents.—Although some statistically significant differ- 
ences were found in the proportions of men and women who selected each 
grade as best or poorest, these differences were generally too small to have 
much importance from a marketing viewpoint. On the whole, fewer men than 
women were critical of fat A cuts, both roasts and steaks, men in each age 
group giving slightly higher average rating to these cuts than women in the 
same age group (Table 4). There was one exception: both the younger and 
the older Ottawa men were as critical as women, of the Fat A steaks. 


The tendency for men to give the fat A cuts a higher rating than women 
was associated with a tendency to give the C cuts a lower rating. This latter 
tendency was more evident with respect to roasts than steaks. 


Table 3.—Percentage of Area of Cuts of Beef Displayed in Toronto and Ottawa which was in Masses 
of Solid Fat, 1956-57 











Toronto Ottawa 
Cut and Grade Set 1 2 Set 2 Set 3 Set 4 Set 1 Set 2 
—per cent— 
Roast 
DE UW Rs ee ahi ie ag 50.1 49.5 Hille 53.4 49.4 50.4 
INSHORE IN 5 on 8 esos 34.3 26.0 28 .2 Bye) ll AMT Ds 42.4 
Averace B28 | Miso <2 Te: DIES 26.5 34.0 3253 Bond 
PAsera ce: Oe ane: 30.0 iie2 19.6 17.6 27.5 2320 
Steak 
Harpe A Wasa aed Set: 47.8 40.0 48.4 42.9 44.6 46.2 
PAWOLARe ACE Sipeitan. 0: 18.9 28.6 30.2 28.3 39.7 37.6 
ASTER 1B). 5 cog aco une 26.5 24.6 29.2 29.6 30.6 32.9 
ISHII OS Lae ccc ode 20.6 28.0 19.9 26.5 DART. 21.8 


® The measurements obtained for this set may be inaccurate. The original negatives were much smaller than for the 
other sets of cuts and the angle at which the photographs were taken may have led to some distortion. 


There was less consistency in the variations in average rating in relation 
to age. The older women in Vancouver and Toronto were less critical of the 
fat A roasts and more critical of the C roasts than the younger women. This 
situation did not hold true in Ottawa. In all three cities, there was no consistent 
relation between age and the rating given to steaks by women. 


There were some fairly wide differences in the average ratings given a 
specific cut and grade in a single city by men in different age groups, but no 
consistent pattern of variation in preferences. 


United States Studies.—Several studies of consumer preferences for beef, 
using similar techniques, have been conducted in the United States. In some 
instances, carefully prepared colored photographs were shown to the housewife; 
in others, the housewife judged meat placed in a show case. Actual sales tests 
were also made. 





1Variation is used here in a technical sense and means the sum of the squares of the 
deviations of the observations about the mean. The corresponding co-efficients of correlation 
(r) are 82 and 95 respectively. 
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One of the more recent studies summarizes the findings of previous work 
in this field as follows!: 


“Several consumer preference studies have attacked these problems 
with some success. The visual preferences of several groups of consumers 





1Rhodes, James V., Elmer R., Kiehl, and D. E. Brady, Visual Preferences for Grade of Retail 
Beef Cuts. University of Missouri, Research Bulletin 583, June 1955, p. 4. This report includes 
a list of earlier studies. 
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at equal and at realistic market prices for several grades of beef were 
shown to differ with one particular assumption regarding federal grade 
standards. This is the assumption that Prime is preferred by everyone 
until it becomes considerably more expensive than the other grades and 
that no one prefers Commercial unless it is cheaper than the three “higher” 
grades}, 


Table 4.—Ratings of Various Grades of Roasts and Steaks Related to Age and Sex, Vancouver, 
Toronto and Ottawa, 1956-57 








Age and Sex Group 





City Cut Grade Women Men 


Under 35 





35-55 | over 55 || Under al 35-55 | Over 55 





—average rating 3— 


Vancouver....} Roast Fat A 40 46 49 59 Bil 57 
"Torontosrrs 5,5). Roast Fat A 16 20 25 oD 29 uel 
OTA WA ce weial Roast Fat A 14 12 13 16 14 14 
Vancouver....| Roast Average A Bu 63 63 59 62 59 
LOFONLOs .. cee Roast Average A 73 74 74 73 73 v2 
Otiawacee 3 Roast | Average A 53 53 51 54 58 54 
Vancouver....| Roast Average B 65 60 59 64 62 55 
Toronto. .:)!.. Roast | Average B 60 60 Ny 60 56 58 
Ottawa....... Roast Average B 63 68 68 66 66 66 
Vancouver....| Roast Average C 4] 32 29 WE 25 30 
Toronto. <2.) Roast Average C 50 46 42 44 4] 43 
OTC Weel cs ad Roast | Average C 70 Olin e 68 64 64 66 
Vancouver....| Steak Fat A 36 35 38 45 | 51 41 
Toronto..a<... Steak Fat A 15 14 16 19 Be a 
OtaWore: ca Steak Fat A 20 18 20 20 26 19 
Vancouver....| Steak Average A 66 66 62 61 60 55 
Toronto? #25. Steak Average A 58 Gwe ~ 58 56 59 58 
Ottawa....... Steak Average A 41 43 41 45 44 43 
Vancouver....| Steak | Average B 58 50 53 51 53 56 
Toronto! ajeyc: Steak Average B 67 66 68 67 65 64 
Oitawaever «.! Steak Average B 62 67 66 65 63 70 
Vancouver....| Steak Average C’ 42 49 48 3 iff 49 
Torontor. a Steak Average C 60 62 57 57 54 56 
Ottawa....... Steak Average C | re fa 73 69 66 68 


prarmintsim wiad{ wiiites soited tienes vortk ter) phere oe eee 


® Computed by valuing “liked most” 100, “‘liked least’’ 0 and neither 50. 


The leaner. grades have often been more popular than the more 
finished grades at equal prices. It is not clear how many of the consumers 
preferring one of the leaner grades were cognizant of the possibility that 
‘it might be somewhat less juicy or tender than a more finished grade.” 


In the study quoted above the findings, so far as visual preferences were 
concerned, merely confirmed the general conclusion quoted. The “U.S. Prime” 
steaks were most popular but only by a narrow margin. As to roasts, the 
‘“TJ.S, Good” received most first choices, followed by the “Prime”. 

Subsequent visual inspection studies in Colorado”, Arizona?, and Texas’, 
gave further confirmation to this conclusion. Differences in the proportions 





1U.S. Grades for beef in descending order of quality were at the time of this study: 
Prime, Choice, Good, Commercial and Utility. 

2 Beef, Consumer Use and Preferences. Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado, Bulletin 4958, April 1956. 

* Consumer Preference for Beef. University of Arizona, Bulletin 267, October 1955. 

4 Branson, Robt., E., The Consumer Market for Beef. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 856, April 1957. / 
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stating preferences for specific grades were revealed in all cities with many 
consumers stating that they would select “U.S. Good” or even “U.S. Com- 
mercial’ in preference to “U.S. Prime” beef. In all studies these selections 
were made on the basis of either colored pictures or displays which did not 
identify the grade of beef. 


Significance of Findings—The foregoing findings of both Canadian and 
American studies cast considerable light on the probable selections of beef 
that consumers would make if they were forced to make their selections on 
appearance only. They have not been forced to do this, at least in recent 
years, since most retailers offer only one or two grades, which makes for a 
limited choice. There is no evidence that many consumers look for the grade 
when purchasing beef. 


It is probable that most housewives make their beef selections on the 
basis of store, plus appearance of the meat. This means that the housewife 
seeks out a retail firm which offers the quality of beef she likes and buys her 
meat from it most of the time. Advertisement of low prices in competing 
stores or disappointment with the eating quality of meat purchased will induce 
experimentation with other stores. Whether such experimentation leads to 
a lasting switch of source of supply will depend on an evaluation of meat as 
cooked and served and not of comparative appearance in the meat counter. 


Both independent butchers and chain store organizations seem to act in 
accordance with the foregoing appraisal of consumer behavior. Thus, most 
meat retailers endeavor to standardize the quality of the beef purchased. Some 
do so by restricting purchases to the Red and Blue brands within specific weight 
ranges. Others buy “top commercial” only: still others buy lower priced and 
lower quality beef. Many either make their own selections in the packing 
plants or arrange to have someone select the meat for them, within specifications 
concerning a narrower quality range than a specific carcass grade. 


In recent years most chain store organizations in Canada have advertised 
that they handle only Red and Blue brand beef. Some independent meat 
markets specialize in sale of the lower grades of beef but others offer only the 
top grades. Moreover, the number of stores which offer commercial beef 
may be decreasing with the organization of the “corner grocers” into alliances 
and groups with meat policies similar to those of the big chains. 


The specialization of so many retailers in the sale of Red and Blue brand 
beef was based on the assumption that they can better satisfy their customers 
by so doing than by offering commercial beef at lower prices. Although this 
assumption does not appear to have been founded on comprehensive testing 
in the trade, it is based on a great deal of experience in meat retailing. 


Implications for Grading.—The various studies of consumer preferences have 
demonstrated that many consumers would select lean beef on the basis of its 
appearance in preference to the fat beef of the top grades. It is possible that 
some of these consumers may be somewhat dissatisfied with the beef they buy. 
For practical purposes their choice may be between stores which sell Red and 
Blue brand beef only and cut-rate meat markets which offer a mixture of 
ungraded, commercial and cow beef. Although a few meat markets specialize 
in the sale of top commercial beef, these stores seldom advertise that this is 
the quality of meat they handle. To provide consumers with a good scope of 
choice, beef of three or four degrees of fatness, identified by grade, should be 
available in the same shopping area. 


The Department of Agriculture has established a new grade for beef 
called “Standard”, effective January 1958. This grade of beef will be selected 
from the best quality carcasses now graded commercial. Only carcasses from 
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young animals will be eligible. Beef of the “Standard” grade should be as 
tender as is consistent with its relative leanness. 

The acceptability of the best quality lean beef will be better indicated 
if the “Standard” grade is given a fair trial. Such a trial will require con- 
siderable publicity among the trade and consumers as to what Standard beef 
is. The degree of co-operation of retailers in offering Standard beef and 
advertising its availability will largely determine its use. 

It is expected that both consumers and producers will benefit from the 
introduction of Standard beef. Many of those who would select it on the basis 
of appearance alone may find that they prefer the cooking and eating qualities 
of Red brand beef but the availability of standard beef should result in a 
more effective reflection of consumer preferences in the retail market. If 
consumer preferences result in a strong demand for standard beef, producers 
will benefit from improvements in the outlets for 'ess highly finished cattle. 


THE USE OF PRODUCTION FUNCTIONS IN THE STUDY OF RESOURCE 
PRODUCTIVITY IN SOME BEEF PRODUCING AREAS OF ALBERTA 


W. DARCOVICH 


In the United States the development of production functions as a method 
of farm management research has increased rapidly in the postwar years. In 
Canada its extension has been much slower. The first study of this type was 
done by Harries! in 1947 with farm survey data; a second study was done by 
Clarke in 1954". In 1956, Wright adopted the method to fertilizer experiments’. 
This study is a further application of the method to farm survey data; it 
illustrates the productivity of resource inputs in terms of their marginal 
products. 

Three other farm business surveys were conducted in Alberta with the 
intent of deve’oping production functions as a tool for the analysis of produc- 
tivity. The first was a one-call survey made in June 1953: it concerned the 
feedlot enterprise on 72 farms in the Lethbridge irrigated area. The second 
was a two-call? survey, in November 1953 and June 1954, on 72 mixed farms 
in the Olds-Carstairs area. The third was also a two-call survey conducted in 
November 1954 and June 1955 on 36 Foothills ranches in Alberta. The question- 
naires were of the “interview” type® and designed to obtain as complete a 
listing of the inputs and outputs as possible, though not a complete listing of 
costs. “Franchise costs’, such as taxes, were omitted as these have a direct 
effect on farmer’s income but not on farm output; tenure costs also affect 
farmer’s income but they were omitted because rented land appeared as an 
input along with owned land. Where possible the inputs were classified into 
three categories: land, labor and capital. 

The surveys emphasized the collection of data on physical inputs and 
outputs, as it was believed that overators cou'd estimate them more accurately 
than price, value or financial data. and because time could thus be saved 
in the field work or enumeration phase of the study®. Where physical units 





1 Harries, H., The Develonment and Use of Production Functions for Firms in Aariculture, 
a paper delivered at the 17th annual meeting of the Canadian Agricultural Economics Society 
held at Lethbridge, Alberta, June 23-26, 1947. 

2Clarke, J. W., The Production Function in Farm Management Research, Canadian Journal of 
Agricultural Economics, Vol. II, No. 2, Spring 1954. pp. 36-41. 

> Wright, P. A., The Planning and Co-ordination of a Joint Research Project, Canadian 
Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1956. pp. 40-48. 

4The first call was to obtain information on spring, summer and harvest operations and 
the second on winter operations. The memory period for the farmer was about six months 
in each case. 

5 Houseman, A. E., Design of Samples for Surveys, Agricultural Economics Research, United 
States Department of Agriculture, January 1949. p. 4. 

6 Heady, E. O. and E. R. Swanson, Resource Productivity in Iowa Farming, Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 388, June 1952, pp. 781-782. 
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could not be estimated the farmer was asked to make a value estimate. 
Where required, a dollar value was placed at the office, on the estimates of 
physical inputs and outputs; the main purpose of this valuation was to relate 
that part of the individual management function which concerns marketing 
to the average for all farms. Ideally, observations should be obtained from 
the same group of farms, over a periof of years, as these farms expand in 
scale. However, time, cost and other considerations make it well-nigh impos- 
sible to assemble intra-firm observations. We, therefore, had to resort to 
inter-firm observations made during a certain period and covering several 
groups of farms which vary in scale but are otherwise fairly homogeneous. 


Mixed Farms and Ranches.—In devising production functions for mixed 
farms and ranches, the various forms of output were combined into a one- 
value figure. The land input was given in terms of the total area of the farm 
or ranch and no allowance was made for land quality or land tenure. For 
ranches the labor input was in terms of total months of labor available during 
the year and did not take account of the quality nor the intensity of the 
labor. For mixed farms some allowance was made for the actual labor time 
spent during the winter. The capital input was in terms of a bundle of 
several capital items; their individual productivities vary but their aggregation 
gave an estimate of average productivity for all items. The management 
factor was excluded from the calculations, no suitable method for its measure- 
ment being available!. 


Cobb-Douglas functions were fitted to the data?. This type of functions 
is best suited to inputs which may be substituted for each other. Some degree 
of substitutability is obtained from the tripartite classification of inputs, as 
certain amounts of land, labor and capital are substitutes for each other; a 
further degree of substitutability is obtained by aggregating individual capital 
items, some of which tend to be complementary. There are situations however, 
where land, labor and capital complement each other, giving rise to the 
problem of intercorrelation between inputs. Where this intercorrelation is 
important, it tends to introduce a bias element in the regression estimates?. 


The best functions in terms of statistical probability and economic theory 
are presented in Table 1. The value of R is significant for both functions 
at the one per cent level, and for this reason the functions are accepted:as a 
whole even though not all the individual elasticities are significant at the 
same level. The functions are acceptable on economic grounds also; they give 
elasticities which are positive and less than unity. The first shows that 
output is increased with an increase in input* and the second that declining 
marginal productivity of each input prevails as more of it is.used (Table 3). 
Also, the marginal productivity of one resource in the Cobb-Douglas function 
depends on the quantities of other resources used (Table 3). 


The sum of the regression elasticities is 0.935 for mixed farms and 0.969 
for ranches. These are not significantly different from unity®, suggesting 
constant returns to scale for both types of operations. Since further expansion 
in farm size can be expected in the future, and everything else being the same, 





1With the valuation made at the office of some inputs and outputs, that part of the 
management input which concerns price would tend to be held constant. 

2The advantages derived from the use of the Cobb-Douglas equations are described in 
Tintner, G. and O. H. Brownlee, Production Functions Derived from Farm Records, Journal of 
Farm Economics, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, August 1944, pp. 566-67. 

3Tintner, G. Econometrics, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1952. p. 33. 

4A positive elasticity shows the percentage increase in output with a given percentage 
increase in input. For example, for mixed farms, a 1.0 per cent increase in land area per farm 
increases output by 0.39423 per cent. In the Cobb-Douglas functions, the elasticities remain 
constant for all levels of input. 

5 The method to perform this test is given in:—Tintner, G. A Note on the Derivation of 
Productions Functions from Farm Records, Econometrics, Vol. 12, 1944, pp. 30-31. : 
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this suggests that resources will be used with constant efficiency in this 
expansion!. Although the management factor is generally omitted, it is not 
necessarily true that its inclusion would give different results?. 

The marginal products of the inputs on mixed farms and ranches® are 
shown in Table 2. With all inputs at their arithmetic means, an additional 
acre of land on mixed farms adds $9.28, an additional month of labor $175.57 
and an additional dollar of capital $1.07 to the value of total output. For 
ranches the corresponding marginal products are $0.79, $228.73 and $1.46 
respectively. Taking land on mixed farms as an example, its marginal produc- 
tivity is to be interpreted in the following manner. With the input of land 
at its mean of 522 acres and the labor and capital inputs held at their means, 
of 13.78 months and $3,963 respectively, adding another acre to the size of the 
farm wi!l add $9.28 to output. 


The marginal productivity of any one input in the Cobb-Douglas equation 
depends on the amount of the other inputs used. This is shown in Table 3, 
using the marginal product of land on mixed farms as an example. Starting 
with 522 acres of land, the marginal product of an additional acre of land 
increases from $6.38 to $9.28 and $11.56 per acre as the amount of land and 
labor used increases from 0.5 to 1.0 and 1.5 times their means respectively. 
A similar increase in productivity also occurs if land is held at 784 and 261 
acres (0.5 and 1.5 times its mean) and the other resources are increased to 
the higher levels. Table 3 shows the declining marginal productivity of one 
resource if the others are held constant. Thus if labor and capital are held 
at their means of 13.78 months and $3,963, the marginal product of land 
decreases from $13.04 to $9.28 and $7.26, as the amount of land used decreases 
from 784 to 522 and 261 acres resvectively. The same conditions would apply 
to other inputs and the analysis is presented here because it is believed to 
represent actual conditions of production. 


Resource Returns and Market Prices.—In a comparison of productivities, one 
possibility is to compare resource returns with their market prices*. Thus the 
marginal products of capital and labor and the capitalized value of the marginal 
product for land® can be compared with their corresponding market prices, 
interest, wages and land value respectively to determine the equilibrium 
position of the farm. The market price for capital is assumed to be Six per 
cent (Table 3), wages for both mixed farms and ranches are taken at $145 
per month® and the price of land $15 per acre on ranches and $60 per acre on 
mixed farms’. The survey areas are contiguous to each other, and it thus 





iThis is not entirely in agreement with the theory that crop farms can experience 
increasing returns and livestock farms constant returns. See Heady, E. O. Application of 
Recent Economic Theory in Agricultural Production Economics, Journal of Farm Economics, 
Vol XXXII, No. 4, Part 2, November 1950. p.. 1136. 

2Heady, E. O. Production Functions from a Random Sample of Farms, Journal of Farm 
Economics, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, November 1946, p. 986. 

The method of deriving marginal products from the functions is described in Heady, 
E. O. and R. Shaw, Resource Returns and Productivity Coefficients in Selected Farming Areas, 
Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXXVI, No. 2, May 1954. p. 245. 


4With the existing limitations of the method a comparison of marginal products for a 
siven resource input on different farm types or with its market price is most reliable. See 
Heady, E. O., Production Function from Randon Sample of Farms, op. cit., pp. 998-1000. 

‘Rental or leasing arrangements could be compared directly with the marginal product of 
land. These comparisons were not made as the rental payment on mixed farms often includes 
a’ payment for the landlord’s capital and management. On ranches, leased land is often of 
poorer quality than the deeded land. For example, the leasing rate in 1954 was 19 cents per 
acre, whereas the marginal product of land was 79 cents per acre. Source: Information 
given by the Department of Lands and Mines, Government of Alberta. 

6 Average monthly farm wages, without board, in Alberta for May and August 1954; and 
January and May 1955. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics, January-March, April-June, and July-September 1955. 

7Estimated bare land values. 
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appears reasonable to assume the same market prices for labor and capital. 
Different market prices for land can be assumed, however, because of differences 
in land quality. 


Table 1.—Cobb-Douglas Production Functions, Fitted to Data from Surveys of 
Mixed Farms and Ranches + 


Sum of 
Survey Equation elastici- R 
ties ° 
Mixed taritts te.) . 2 Y =86.077 Ay: S0t2s4* Xin -10CGL DX 5-240) Yams teen 0.935 0.840** 
Ranches. 0000 Ree Y =B28700 7 0028 Xx gsi ee FX gst zee eee, eee ee cae tee 0.969 0.913** 


® Y is output in dollars, Xi is land in acres, X2 is labor in months and X; is capital in dollars. 
b Significant at the 10 per cent level. a 
© Notsignificantly from unit. For the mixed farms F=3.34, with 68 and 1 d.f. and for ranches F=9.54 with 32 and 1 d.f. 
* Significant at the five per cent level. ‘ 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Table 2.—Marginal Productivities of Land, Labor and Capital on Mixed Farms and Ranches, 
at the Arithmetic Mean for all Inputs 











Marginal Productivity Mixed Farms Ranches 
hhand-(dols/adjwe,:/: 's:¢4¥. 95 Seeetie. ot. He Be Se. Bee. Bees 9.28 0.79 
Nelor(dols/mo.) Po, soe ne ccach oe eke oa es toa ck OL) a ee 176.50 228.73 
Capital (dole/dele)e- as. 2adiak, Tobe ad sk SA ee ee ee 1.07 1.46 





Table 3.—Marginal Productivity of the Land with Varying Amounts of Land, Labor and 
Capital Use 








Land and capital at:— 
Land 


0.5 of their At their 1.5 times their 
means means means 
—acres— —dollars— 
(BA535 INCA) «cra. eos cena ori ae ee eee 9.71 13.04 17.59 
522 (mean) suit. she 3 sa ee, Cees oe 6.38 9.28 11.56 
201" (OSD THAT) Petes ee oe nee Eee rd a aes ee 4.99 7.26 9.04 





For mixed farms, the capitalized value of land of $155 per acre! and the 
marginal product of labor at $176 per month were considerably above their 
market prices of $60 and $145 respectively; the marginal product of capital 
of $1.07 was only slightly above the market rate of $1.06. However, only 
for land was there a significant difference? (Table 4) between the market 
price and its actual return; for labor and capital, the observed differences 
were not significant and can be attributed to sampling error. For the popu- 
lation of farms from which this sample is drawn, the inference can then be 





* Obtained by capitalizing the marginal product of land of $9.28 per acre at six per cent. 

?The method for the statistical test, is shown in Heady, E. O., Resource Productivity and 
Returns on 160-acre Farms in North Central Iowa. Iowa State College, Research Bulletin 412, 
July 1954, pp. 1074-1075. 
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Table 4.—Comparisons of Resource Returns with their Market Prices 














Land Labor | Capital 
(dol./ac) (dols./mo.) (dols./dol.) 
—mixed farms— 
PaeMisetvEricevir ur tome! . S78. S. . fo 2 ee cs a ltdat 60 145 1.06 
coyote EA lel Baa VR hee 2-eue ap een iia gr h/t Ae ie al tes 155° | 176 | 1.07 
—ranches— 
Marken vice: Sia. . Ves. 2meraie ed. aU SS. 15 145 1.06 
Js WSIATIEG) 27.5 1g tie armen depth a sal ae a ae ara Ap 13 229 1.46 











a The t-value for the difference between the elasticities giving the market value and the actual returns is 2.59 which is 
significant at the 5% level. The t-values for the other comparisons are not significant. 


made that they were in equilibrium with regard to the amount of labor and 
capital, but not in regard to the amount of land which they used. 


For ranches, the marginal products of $229 and $1.46 to labor and capital 
were considerably above their market rates of $145 and $106 respectively; 
conversely, the capitalized value of land! of about $13 was somewhat below its 
market price of $15. The differences between actual returns and market 
prices were not statistically significant for any of the resources (Table 4) 
and can be attributed to sampling error. For the population of ranches from 
which the sample is drawn, it can be inferred that they were in equilibrium 
in regard to the amount of land, labor and capital which they used?. 

The equilibrium of all inputs on ranches and all inputs but land on mixed 
farms stems from the prevailing favorable production conditions and. the low 
degree of uncertainty which affects these farm businesses. Capital is easily 
accumulated and equilibrium in capital use is thus easily achieved. Equilibrium 
in labor use is also achieved at a satisfactorily high level as the beef producing 
areas are located near the centers of industrial employment opportunities 
supplied by Calgary and Edmonton in Alberta and various centers in British 
Columbia. Availability of capital would also make possible the €quilibrium in 
land use, as shown for the ranches; the latter is further facilitated by the 
availability of government grazing leases. 

The lack of equilibrium in land use on mixed farms may be attributed 
to short-run phenomena such as high crop yields or high prices in the survey 
year. This is not the likely situation however; although yields in the survey 
year were possibly higher than the long-term average they were not out of 
line with respect to more recent yields, and especially those which prevailed 
in the postwar period. Prices, too, being down from their peaks in 1951 and 
1952, were fairly representative of prices in the postwar period. The lack of 
equilibrium in land use on these farms suggests rather the presence of longer- 
term causes. One possibility is that capital, while in equilibrium in the uses 
indicated, was still limited in its over-all supply; to ease their manual tasks, 
farmers may have allocated too much of available capital to the purchase of 
machinery and allocated too little to the acquisition of land. It suggests that 
for the farm as a whole, existing labor and certain capital items like machinery 
may be underutilized; if their quantities were to remain unchanged, these 





1Obtained by capitalizing the marginal product of land of $0.79 per acre at six per cent. 

2The differences between actual and market returns for labor and capital are higher on 
ranches than on mixed farms. With the same degree of reliability in data, a significant 
difference is more difficult to obtain on ranches because of the smaller sample size and hence 
fewer degrees of freedom. 
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farmers could expand their operations profitably by adding more land to their 
farms. 

This disequilibrium condition applies to a superior group of mixed farms 
with high livestock intensity. The same disequilibrium can exist, and possibly 
to a greater extent, on other mixed farms in the province; on farms where 
production conditions are less favorable, uncertainty is likely to be greater 
and capital accumulation more difficult!. With a more restricted over-all 
supply of capital, its rationing can be extended to non-land items. This can 
be particularly true on farms with low livestock intensity, or high grain 
intensity, where the tendency to over-mechanize? may limit the investment in 
livestock enterprises. Too much of the non-land capital may go into enter- 
‘prises like crops which are suitable to mechanization and too little into live- 
stock enterprises which are less suitable for mechanization; on wheat farms, 
this tendency may preclude livestock production entirely. Nor is this tendency 
likely confined to the low livestock intensity farms; even on high livestock 
intensity farms where capital use appears to be in equilibrium, there may be 
too much investment in machinery and grain production, and too little in 
livestock. 

These possible disequilibria on mixed farms in Alberta, when generalized 
to the Prairie Provinces, have some implications with regard to future expansion 
of livestock capacity. They suggest a relatively inelastic “supply curve” for 
the livestock enterprise in general, caused by the farmer’s penchant towards 
over-mechanization, and by his need to increase livestock output by bidding 
land away from progressively higher uses. There is the additional likelihood 
that elasticity tends to increase on farms with higher livestock intensity 
because the alternative uses for land do not rise as sharply. These lead to 
the suggestion made elsewhere’ that with given incentives, the greatest live- 
stock expansion will occur on mixed farms already heavy in livestock. They 
also suggest the possibility of increasing the elasticity of the livestock supply 
curve through research on livestock mechanization. 

The suggested equilibrium for all inputs on Foothills ranches may also 
apply to the few Cypress Hills ranches where production conditions tend to be 
somewhat similar. The equilibrium is not likely to apply to Prairie ranches 
where production conditions are less favorable, uncertainty is greater and 
capital accumulation more difficult; as a result some rationing of capital can 
be expected, both in the land and non-land items. The equilibrium conditions 
for labor are likely to be similar to those of the Foothills ranches, though 
its productivity can be expected to be somewhat less if capital rationing 
prevails. 

Besides the tendency to a larger size of ranch and to equilibrium, Prairie 
ranches may experience other changes in the future. One possibility, with the 
development of irrigated areas, is that prairie ranches will find themselves in 
closer proximity to abundant feed supplies, allowing more winter feeding. 
Besides the reduction in uncertainty, this change can bring about a more 
efficient use of range sward. The grass on winter range is mature and lower 
in protein content than during the summer and can be used only for the 
maintenance of the animal during the winter. The same grass can be used 





1 Capital accumulation in this case can be limited by internal capital rationing, or aversion 
by the farmer to being in debt, and external capital rationing or credit limitation by lending 
institutions. See Heady and Swanson, op. cit., pp. 769-775. 

2The tendency towards over-mechanization may be aided by the relatively greater ease 
of obtaining short and intermediate term credit in comparison with the long-term credit 
necessary to acquire land. This has been particularly true in the postwar period with the 
credit facilities available under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. 

3 Darcovich, W., The Demand and Supply of Beef in 1975, Unpublished Typewritten Report, 
NOGYE jes GEL 
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to put on gain during the summer and an increased output of cattle would 
result from a shift of land from winter to summer rangel. 


; Resource Productivity in Finish Feeding.—Since the feedlot survey was on 
an enterprise basis, the classification of inputs differed from the traditional 
tripartite one on mixed farms and ranches. Of the several functions fitted, the 
one considered to be best in a statistical and economic sense was chosen. It 
has the following variables; Y is output in terms of the ending value of 
feeders; Xi is the total. feed input, and Xe is the input of feeders in terms of 
their beginning value. The average values of these variables for the 72 enter- 
prises, arev—-.. .. = 11,5 18,5 x1, 93,006; and. x2 = $11,763. 


The production function is as follows: 


.13469 .83701 
LY = 2630 X2 
The value of “R” for this function is 0.99 and is significant at the one per 
cent level as are the elasticities for Ki and Xe. As on mixed farms and 
ranches, these elasticities are positive and less than unity, and they have the 
same implications; their sum is 0.972 and it is significantly different from 
unity”, suggesting decreasing returns to scale. The management function is 
excluded from the inputs though this is not necessarily an important omission 
in affecting the conclusions with regard to scale; the greatest need for manage- 
ment arises in deciding whether the feeding enterprise should or should not 
be selected and much less is required in the actual feeding operation itself. 

The marginal productivity of feeds and feeder animals are $0.63 and $1.27 
per additional dollar of their inputs, respectively, with all inputs at the 
mean. These marginal products are significantly different from the market 
price of $1.06 for both inputs? and they suggest that finish feeding was at a 
disequilibrium, too much feed and too little feeders being used. The invest- 
ment in feeders is very productive and returns enough to cover capital costs 
plus an interest rate of 27 cents. Investment in feed, however, is not as 
productive and the total return is only 63 cents, which is not enough to cover 
the original cost of the feed. The enterprise can give a profit as the total 
investment in feeders is much greater than the total cost of the feed. 

To the extent that the marginal productivity estimates are not unduly 
biased by the presence of intercorrelation between the inputs, the disequilibrium 
indicated above has certain implications in finish feeding. Since much of the 
feed is home produced, the feed input requires little cash outlay and farmers 
tend to be extravagant in its use. Conversely, the acquisition of feeders 
requires a large cash outlay and farmers tend to use them sparingly. This 
suggests that in equilibrium, an increase in total output would be possible 
if the same feed were spread over a greater number of feeders. Lack of cash 
is not the only reason for the sparing use of feeders. Feeder credit associations 
exist, and many farmers use their services*. Many others could qualify but 
they may be prevented by their aversion to credit, which can arise for many 
reasons, one of which is the uncertainty of profit in the finish feeding 
enterprise®. 





1From private discussion with H. F. Peters, Superintendent, Manyberries Range Experiment 
Station. 

2 The F-value of 7.21 with 1 and 69 df. is significant at the one per cent level. The correla- 
tion between the variables Xi and X» was high or 0.86 and this may bias the values of the 
elasticities and the resulting marginal productivities. See Tintner, Econometrics, op. cit., p. 33. 

3 The t-values were 6.21 and 5.57 respectively, and with 69 d.f. these values are significant 
at the one per cent level. 

4Kline, C. M., Livestock Feeding in Alberta, The Economic Annalist, August 1950, pp. 90-91. 


5 Heady and Swanson, op. cit., pp. 765-775. 
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This suggests that more finish feeding of beef animals would occur if the 
risk involved could be reduced or eliminated; farmers who are not now 
feeding cattle, or using their feed otherwise, would undertake some beef 
production and those who are feeding would expand their operations. One 
way to reduce this risk is to develop institutions to extend longer-term or 
more flexible credit; another is to reduce the total capital requirements and 
risk by feeding younger animals. Some further increase in production can 
come by finish feeding being assumed by those best equipped to bear the 
inherent risks. This may mean the gradual concentration of the finish feeding 
industry in the hands of farmers who have a substantial capital reserve; 
it may also mean a greater production of finish-fed catt’e by non-farm people 
as a purely speculative enterprise. 


Limitations and Possible Improvements of the Method.—The important limita- 
tions of the method are: (1) lack of accuracy in survey data, (2) inter- 
correlation between inputs, with the associated problems of aggregation and 
classification, and (3) the omission of the management input. These limitations 
render the conclusions of this study mostly tentative; they would need further 
testing before final acceptance. Also, it should be pointed out that these 
difficulties are not unique to the production function method but in varying 
degree, are common to all types of farm management analysis!. 


Compared with the cross-tabulation technique, the production function 
approach requires somewhat greater accuracy to increase the possibility of 
statistically significant coefficients. Some improvement in accuracy was 
believed to be achieved by the following alternations in survey design. An 
attempt was made at greater homogeneity of the sampling frame, an “interview” 
type of questionnaire? was used, the enumeration of physical data was 
emphasized and in two of the survevs the number of calls was increased from 
one to two. 

Although the effects of some of these changes are not certain, the increase 
in the number of calls from one to two appeared to improve accuracy by 
reducing the memory period of the farmer from one year to six months. 
Further improvements in accuracy would appear possib!e by extending the 
number of calls to three® and timing them to coincide with the period of 
natural activity on the farm. This procedure would extend the survey over 
one year’s time and increase costs but it would provide an opening inventory 
as a check to the farmers’ estimates. Of the three calls, the first would be 
made just after seeding to obtain inventories and seeding costs. A second 
call would be made after harvest to obtain yields and information on the 
summer’s operations; the third call would be made just before seeding the 
following spring to obtain the winter’s operations and closing inventories‘. 

Despite this and other changes which can be made to improve survey 
design, ultimate accuracy will be determined by the ability of the farmer to 
remember and by his willingness to give reliable data. It may be that this 
accuracy is not enough and that more reliance should be given to record- 
keeping farms and to experimentation. 

Some intercorrelation exists between inputs in all three surveys because 
the sampling stratification was based on the scale of operations and in general 
more of all inputs tend to be used with larger scale. The problem of removing 





1Darcovich, W., Comments on “Alternative Methods of Farm Management Analysis’, Cana- 
dian Journal of Agricultural Economics, Vol. III, No. 2, 1955. pp. 66-68. 

2 Houseman, op. cit., p. 4. 

® Jessen, R. J., Statistical Investigation of a Sample Survey for Obtaining Farm Facts, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 304, June 1942. p. 6 and pp. 32-33. 

4The timing of the calls would depend on the type of farming area; the timing suggested 
here is for mixed farms. 
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the resulting biases from the elasticities is still receiving attention!. In the 
analysis in this study the problem was minimized by the aggregation of capital 
and other items that tend to be used jointly. Aggregation, however, makes 
it impossible to estimate the productivity of the individual items. 

Inputs can be classified in detail or aggregated into a single input. The 
tripartite classification in this study provides some balance between aggregation 
and disaggregation; also, it allows the enumeration of the land and labor inputs 
in physical terms and the comparison of the marginal productivities of the 
inputs directly with the corresponding prices prevailing in the market. This 
classification also has some important reservations; with the survey technique 
usually employed, the best that can be done is to obtain total months of 
labor available per farm; it is usually impractical to determine its quality?. 
For land, weighting for different qualities also appears impractical; homogeneity 
for this output should be achieved by more rigorous specification of the 
sampling frame. For the capital input there is need to improve the depreciation 
concept for livestock and also to some extent for machinery. 

The management input is omitted from consideration in most studies 
because of difficulties in isolating and enumerating this input. Its omission may 
bias the estimated coefficients of the other inputs and lead to erroneous con- 
clusions with regard to scale?. The problem was left untouched in this study 
except to the extent that office valuation of some inputs and outputs holds 
constant or reduces to the average of that part of the management function 
dealing with prices. Price management, however, likely represents only a 
minor part of the over-all management function; farm operators differ most 
in their ability to manage the physical factors and this ability was not con- 
sidered in this study. 


PRICE SPREADS AND FARMERS’ SHARE OF THE 
CONSUMER’S RETAIL FOOD DOLLAR 


Z. Y. YANKOWSKY 


In 1957, farmers received slightly more than 44 cents of the dollar con- 
sumers spent for farm foods of Canadian origin. This represents a decrease in 
the farmer’s share of less than one per cent from the level of the previous year. 
The farm share of retail food expenditure has been gradually declining since 
1951, when it was 51 per cent. 

More detailed calculations for 14 selected food products of Canadian farm 
origin showed that in 1957, retail prices of these products increased 3.7 per 
cent; farm prices for the same products showed an increase of 1.4 per cent 
and marketing margins increased by 8.2 per cent. The increase in farm prices 
in 1957 was the first rise since 1951 and resulted mainly from higher prices 
for dairy products and meat animals, particularly hogs. 


Table 1 gives indexes of retail food prices, farm prices, marketing margins 


and farmer’s share of the retail cost of 14 selected agricultural commodities for 
the period 1950-1957. 
Tables 2 and 3 show average annual marketing margins and the farmer’s 
share as a percentage of the retail price for 14 selected Canadian farm products. 
Because of many inadequacies in the data used in these calculations the 





1Z. Griliches, Specification Bias in Estimates of Production Functions, Journal of Farm 
Economics, Vol. XXXIX, No. 1, February 1957, pp. 16-18. 

2Tbid. pp. 14-16. The nature of the biases arising from omitting quality of inputs is given 
here. 

’Heady, Production Functions from a Random Sample Farms, op. cit., p. 986 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices, Marketing Margins and Farmer’s Shares, 14 Selected 
Agricultural Commodities (1949 = 106), Canada 1949-1957. 











ee Retail food Farm Marketing Farm share of 
prices prices margins rretail cost 
Ue ee Ree PR rt 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LODO Seay 7 netge Renee cease onan ee ree 101.5 101.0 103 .2 98 .9 
TODD EIS SRI EAS Ge el eh tao eke eee 115.6 115.4 113.2 100.4 
LOS eee ea et race sc nom Os ap et ee 118 2 108.6 127.1 94.6 
POD Gea ae are acc 2 Ree We 102.3 126.1 92.6 
LORI e aren sch rerRd kar LONER oky Seem ales: 97 .2 P20%2 90.9 
ODS. Sete tre: dow bn... ge eee ee. 110.8 97 .2 124.5 91.4 
597 ee ein Seer eminence, Parr we Sees os Oa 17201 96.8 129.7 88.0 
LOSTA LEIA Old. STEELS FOP ORe See 116.3 98 .2 140.3 85.1 


Table 2.—Average Annual Marketing Margins, 14 Selected Commodities, Canada, 1949-1957. 














Commodity Unit | 1949 | 1950 | ola 1000 | 1953 | 1954 1955 | 1956 | 19572 
cents per unit 

Wheat flour »....... lb Ba, 4.0 4.3 4. 5.0 4.6 4.9 5.2 
White bread »....... lb (i 8.1 9.4 O92) BORON IG. e 10.7 11.5 123 
Beef, blue brand lb 18.4 20.1 21.6 29.0 PA, 7 24.1 24.4 25.9 28.1 
Porky Cre: Ce eas: Ib 212 yp 21d ly peeo le lt ae’. 1 eee: Os a Ula 27.4 2140 34.4 
Ciicken rar. 26k lb. 251 1). Soe 24.8 | wec0od leaeddo WeEoo.U 23nd 26.2 24.4 
Eggs, A large....... doz. 11.2 12.4 14.1 165) 7% 15.8 15.1 ilfsyoa! 16.2 17.4 
Fluid milk.. ee lwelibe 7.9 a2 9.1 9.8 9.5 9.9 9.9 10'7 10:7 
Creamery butter.. Ib. Ibe yloak 14:99)" 91525) | 14 Bap 1494 14.6 14.5 14.9 
Cheese, plain process 3 |b. pkg. 19.0')) 19.7) + 2220'1 (2458) ) 24218. 234 24.0 21.5 22.6 
Potatoes............ 10 lb. 18225] Sat 1728: | a 26-4 |e r22 Sie 2025 27.59) 29.4 23.9 
Canned peaches..... 15 oz. tin 15.4 15.5 We oh 16.9 L5e9 15.9 16.7 16.3 18 ,1 
Canned tomatoes....| 28 oz. tin 16.1 14.1 19.0 23.8 19.2 16.8 20.8 226 24.4 
Canned corm..2....5 20 oz. tin 16.2)), 14.89) 18-801 “16: fel toszat olan 15.8 15.5 1735 
Canned peas.........| 20 oz. tin 1456 | 1402) 9 1522 | P1GtGrly 1620 fr i1676 16.3 13.5%] 13.8 


4 Preliminary. 

b Based on domestic price of wheat, in store Fort William—Port Arthur less marketing charges from farm to Fort 
William—Port Arthur. 

¢ Method used subiect to revision. 

d Revised. 


Table 3._Farmers’ Share as a Percentage of the Retail Price, 14 Selected Commodities, Canada, 











1949-1957 
Commodity 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 19572 
per cent 

Wheat flour. 2) iUH.. os: 49 46 42 39 41 35 38 37 34.3 
Wihite prea) 2 seeks eet 238 Di 8 16 17 14 15 14 12.5 
Beef, blue brand.. ah 64 67 mil 62 57 58 59 57 54.0 
Perio om, BAe. an 62 61 61 55 56 53 50 51 47.9 
Ohichean c.g cel ae 56 58 58 56 54 55 58 51 52.6 
Hees, A Taree. oy.. f ee een 82 78 80 74 ie 73 76 74 68 .8 
Plnid: milo ees, sare. 56 55 54 54 54 53 53 52 52.2 
Creamery butter.......... 76 75 79 77 77 78 iif hk 77.3 
Cheese, plain process...... 35 32 35 Ze ead i 28 27 37 36.5 
Pothioce: es a. gue. sie 48 45 49 61 43 45 414 41 43.0 
Canned peaches........... 26 23 P| 22 | we 21 24 23.9 
Canned tomatoes.......... 20 Wil 18 17 21 22 2 18 16.3 
Canned. Corniz,, Vepueinsee 15 15 14 15 18 17 17 17 15.3 
Canned (p6as.uee. sees «= el ibe 18 19 19 20 20 PA) 20 19.4 


8 Preliminary. 

b Based on domestic price of hweat, in store Fort William—Port Arthur less marketing charges from farm to Fort 
William—Port Artbur. 

¢ Method used subject to revision. 

d Revised. 


figures shown in the tables are not a precise measure of the costs or the farm 
share of the consumer’s dollar for any one year but they supply a reliable 
indication of the trend for a particular commodity from year to year. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Consumer Choices of Beef Roasts and Steaks. The Livestock and Livestock Products 
Division and the Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
Ottawa, March 1958. pp. 8 + Figs. 


A report on a series of studies of consumer choices among various cuts of 
beef. 


Canada-Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and All Countries. 1956 and 1957. Ottawa, May 1956. pp. ii + 23. 


The third in a series of annual publications. 
Production and Storage Facilities for Frozen Fruits and Vegetables in Canada. 
Drayton, L. E. and D. W. Ware. Ottawa, April 1958. pp. 29. 


This study of the state of development of the frozen fruit and vegetable 
industry of Canada is divided into four sections. Introduction; Organization of 
Production; Capacity and Potential Expansion and Competitive Position. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 
Water for Industrial Use. Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New York, 
1958. pp. vili + 44. 


The introduction reviews problems arising from the industrial demand for 
water in competition with older and more traditional claims on water resources. 
Chapters 2 and 3 deal with quantity and quality aspects of industrial water use. 
Chapter 4 supplies an analysis of industrial water costs and Chapter 5 discusses 
the means of conserving limited water resources. The last chapter deals with 
water policy and industrial development and tasks to be performed at the na- 
tional and international levels. 


Economic Survey of Latin America, 1956. Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs. New York, 1957. pp. xiii + 188. 


A study prepared by the secretariat of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America. Parts One and Two supply an analysis of the Economic Trends in 
Latin America during 1956 and of the Trends of the Main Production Sectors. 
Part Three includes a Preliminary Study of the Effects of Post-war Industrializa- 
tion on Import Structures and External Vulnerability in Latin America and a 
study of Productivity of Labour and Land in Latin American Agriculture. 


Economic Bulletin for Latin America. Vol. II, No. 2. Santiago, Chile. October 
tyoT. “DD. oo. 

This issue of the Bulletin has chapters on: Latin America’s foreign trade 
in the early months of 1957; The economic development of Bolivia; and Index 
clause in deferred payments. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Proceedings of Conference on “Agriculture in the British Economy”, held at 
Brighton, Sussex, England, November 15-17, 1956. Watson, J. Scott, Ed, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, Central Agricultural Control, 2 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1, March 1957. pp. 311. 

The 1956 conference on agriculture in the British economy was called, with 
the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food to consider 
the part which British agriculture could or should play in supplying the future 
food requirements of the United Kingdom. 

The Proceedings contain the papers presented at the conference and a 
record of the discussions which followed their presentation. 

The papers are grouped into three parts. Part I is concerned with The 
Present Position of Agriculture and the Future Demand for Food; it contains an 
Opening Address by Mr. Stephen Cheveley, chairman, Central Agricultural 
Control, ICI; a paper on Agriculture’s Place in the National Economy by E. A. G. 
Robinson, a world-renowned professor of economics from the University of 
Cambridge; and a paper on The Sources of our Food Supplies by E. F. Nash 
of the University College of Wales, one of Great Britain’s leading agricultural 
economists. Part II studies The Contribution which United Kingdom Agri- 
culture Could Make in Meeting the Future Demand for Food. It groups a series 
of papers on Future for Arable Crops; Future for Pigs and Poultry; Future for 
Milk; Future for Beef and Sheep; and Home Feed Resources for Livestock. 
The concluding Part deals with The Ways of Achievement. It contains four 
papers on The Effective Use of Manpower; Capital Needs of British Agriculture; 
Government Support, Price Policy and Production Grants; and Finance for 
Agriculture. 


Diesel Tractor Costs and Performance in the East of Scotland, 1956-57. Horsburgh, 
A.S. The Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture (Department 
of Economics), 22 Rose Street, Edinburgh, 2. May 1958. pp. 16. 

A report on an economic study of diesel tractor costs. 

Finite Queuing Tables. Peck, L. G. and R. N. Hazelwood. Publications in Opera- 
tions Research No. 2. Operations Research and Mathematics Group, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 19580 ‘ppl -xvi-+"210. 

A monograph which provides tables for the solution of many queuing 
problems. It will be especially useful to people who, although conversant with 
the theoretical aspects of queuing theory, lack directions for its applications to 
operating problems. 


Cost Accounting for Agriculture. Part I: Methodological Procedure for Determin- 
ing Cost of Producing Farm Crops. Furniss, I. F. Illustration Stations Division, 
Central Experimental Farm, Canada Department of Agriculture. Ottawa, 
February 1958. pp. 41. 

A monograph prepared especially for the guidance of research officers 
of the Illustration Stations Division of the Experimental Farms Service. 


Farm Incomes in England & Wales, 1955-56. Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food. London: Her Majesty’s Stationary Office. 1957. pp. 66. 

The ninth in a series of reports on the results of the Farm Management 
Survey begun in 1936-37. Reports for earlier years were issued by the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute at Oxford. 

The main body of the present report deals with farm incomes under the 
following headings: Cropping, Livestock, Net Income, Farm Revenue, Farm 
Kaxrpenditure, Tenants’ Valuations, and Gross and Net Output. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FarM Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 














Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products*® Farm modities and — 

Year General |---| Prices of | Services used by Indus- 

and Whole- Berigal: Farmers : ite 
Month sale Price tura > roduc- 

Totalb Field’ Animal |Products> Equip- Total Food tion 

Com- | ment and 
posite® |Materials4 

“e 1935-39 =100 1949=100 1935-39 = 

100 
bandanas te Bac: [eercysccconsns eas ail nadencs 1 eens Ga oe ere oe | | aa eee et 85.4 49.2 AAA) enema 
1914 eee (oe dal [Eidos RP Anan Pasig cara [eee Scared I ca arecit 85.3 90.2 49.6 AGO. eee eine 
1915)... ee Qh By hcg hava lncttets-<'lvacclioate Wek eieemeete ono ee eee 91.6 96.9 50.3 AG <8)4| eee ce 
UO iene ote LOOSE seve ee reas. WAR Pee [5 fe een | ene eee 100.5 101.7 54.2 Hie Sil eee 
NOM eae sone VAS OU woth tclcctlsesanhn hcl Ren Ieee eee 140.5 140.7 Gand C60 Ul eee ade 
TOLB A ee eee T6620"). e.g Se he | ee See ea 160.2 164.1 130 16. OU eee coke 
1910 Wee. TAN, cect ce cee U SE ol eee eI oar te ee 167.9 169.1 78.8 BOND A i mcntereacs 
19209. 2 5. eee. ODTLGL SE Tree |S ee hee | ats eee o tl eee eee 186.5 190.1 90.5 OA Asean eee re 
192 rats ae Da ba i i ir Nem nes Peal ee el PR a ae 152.5 147.4 80.9 OZ D YR E e 
1922 er sae, IY ra ah WU acs IRS eae as Se-7 l(a at a Rn We, 2 es eat 124.6 74.9 GLS5s ieee ee 
RBIS Sain bebe LAE et eee iene ed | ee Oe ene 130.6 118.3 75.2 Cle Oot ean ache 
190425 Gea eee ZO SOI eens tee tere ete tee ete al a ee Se ee eee ee 131.9 12273 74.0 CONTE R Eon oe 
1025 See Li Fe Bl | agen ie verre Rieko aR arrenrs| (Radian. poe al Ie Aandi 131.8 isee 74.6 C3E4 1 eae 
1926s ee 130.3 144.4 158.5 13032) oe eeesnee. 130.6 119.9 75.9 GOP BA eee eae 
LOD (iar aise ae 127.3 138.6 149.4 LOT SOR sm do. eee 131.2 119.9 74.6 GOescl Re eso 
LOZ 8 erate ce 125.6 136.3 134.3 L383 24 lee oes 129.3 118.3 75.0 GOORIe eae ee 
DAU Oe season 124.6 140.8 17a TAA AS eee eee ee 127.9 ily @ 75.8 OTe lel Se eee 
1930 Shee ee 112.9 119.5 105.8 133535 eerie 117.0 105.6 75.3 (isa (Uh haw sitemeter 
193 eee ee 94.0 78.9 65.0 LSP Ute eer 100.9 92.2 67.9 LRA Gl eae peer 
1932008. hee 86.9 65.5 60.4 OED! lepers cme 93.3 89.3 61.7 AD BV ae see 
1933 Reeeeeres. 87.4 69.3 69.3 GON 2a it hy.ts alagen a 89.8 88.8 58.8 CATE ie seen cate 
193495 ee) oe 93.4 83.5 80.5 SORoP Eee eee 95.5 96.8 59.6 Le al eee reece kg 
LOSS eee 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 85.6 
LOS6S eens 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 (i 48.8 94.6 
IU i hoe oe 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 108.0 
LOSS ere seer 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 Goad ol 7 102.0 
1930. eee 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 109.7 
1940) coe eee 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 6557 52.6 131.4 
1941 See 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 164.8 
L042 ecneis ome 123.0 areal 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 Nae 
1943.45: eee 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 208.5 
1944) Noe eee: 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 212.4 
1945 4a oet ee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 187.2 
1OAG ne see 138.9 179.5 177.9 181.2 204.1 157.0 128.0 17.5 70.0 AL) 
MOE Ver ee ee Pc 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 187.8 
LOSS Ay ee 193.4 202.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 Nisel 97.0 97.5 196.3 
194900 ees 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 199.6 
UUs ets codec PAIL} 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 21 te5 
LOST eae ee 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 1MSR7, 117.0 226.5 
RDA SoS ate ot 226.0 250.2 22080 277.0 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 233.0 
ES ees os ore 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 234.8 207.4 Te 5 112.6 248.4 
LO ae eiictecis 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 2302 203.3 116.2 1282 244.6 
Ob Dae R eee 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.0 238.3 204.6 116.4 Liat 265.8 
FO 5 Oren ie 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.5 247.6 208.8 ile} 1b 113.4 284.4 
LOS (eee 227.4 210.8 163.6 258.0 231.0 255.8 les 121.9 118.6 284.0 

1957 
Oct 4. eee 224.8 200.7 152.8 248.6 22a O Sere actin seattle ater 12364 27) 275.7 
Novae eee: 224.0 199.7 bse 245.7 DORs mere er hence rec arene WB} 8) 120.2 275.6 
Deck wee. 225.9 204.7 155.1 254.7 224202 | Rete aera | eats ee eee 2S 118.8 271.8 
1958 
anes. pecs 226.8 208.4 157.5 259.3 226.3 251.2 PRA. 123.4 119.4 275.8 
Hebapeeerce: 220.7 214.0 159.6 268.4 23).53| Soe eee IB 7 119.9 277.3 
Marea: aces 228.1 220.6 168.3 272.9 BY I de ucts a 4 gs |fe, See eer 124.3 121.3 274.8 
Aaa, osoncc 227.9 222m 165.5 279.9 240.6 262-7 Diesel 125.2 123.4 278.5 
WV cove ctete, se. 228.1 228 ol 157.8 288.3 PV. a A) eens, A's Seeder 125.1 122.7 279.0 
JUNE A. scwees 227.4 221.1 155.9 286.4 QAO altcsnitcrie elt mietetea tee 12501 12287 280-3 
Julyaeeeeees 227.0 219-4 159-4 279-3 ZAI BSc. ater | moe 124.7 121.4 279-2 
soe ea 226-8 215-9 156-5 PAE Ie Ve se aM s TPS oem A Orel oenatde aro 125-2 MPP AGS AL ein a. a 
ep 


ELE FE EE AE aS 0: 0 ONS Me ey ie SASS hes > Rem, Mens Ro ems eke © (aye, Movs |e Te U o:s gt Sect opal) ome Mgt Ree! eo dA fos a Repepen eMewa; eve: Lie ane Wa le 6.6! .stalisilll« oe) alte at oust 





Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11 1958. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


National Agricultural Policy.—In a statement to the House of Commons on 
agricultural policy, in August 1958, the Prime Minister announced that the 
government will submit legislation at subsequent sessions of the House to bring 
into being a “far-reaching and comprehensive program designed to fill some 
of the gaps in our national agricultural policy which, among other things, will 
provide for the particular needs of western grain producers.” 


The main points of this program are as follows: 


1. The government proposes to continue the fund to assist in the export 
of surplus wheat stocks to non-commercial markets under the Colombo 
Plan. 


2. The government is studying in consultation with the provinces and hopes 
to introduce at the next session of parliament, legislation in co-operation 
with the provinces which are prepared to join, to provide for a compre- 
hensive crop insurance program. 


3. The government is giving sympathetic study to the establishment, under 
provincial administration but with federal financial assistance, of a 
forage bank program under which farmers will receive certain in- 
centives to put up forage as a reserve against an emergency situation. 


4. The government is presently engaged in a comprehensive study and 
review of the Canadian Farm Loan Act, the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, and the Veterans’ Land Act, with a view to determining where 
enlargement of scope, expansion in function, or improvement in methods 
of operation may be required. 


5. As a means of meeting the small farm problem the government 
has under consideration ways and means of improving the level of living 
for farmers on small farms by means of better land use, encouraging 
the formation of economic family farm units, improving technical train- 
ing, extending unemployment insurance benefits to certain classes of 
farm workers, and by extending the vocational and technical training 
agreement for the benefit of those who wish to enter new occupations. 


6. Plans are already under way for a national conservation conference. 


The Prime Minister stated that ‘“‘the basic problems of Canadian 
agriculture will yield only to long-range solutions... The long-range 
plans now being formulated by the government will be instituted as 
soon as possible. They will constitute a truly national program. 
Several of these measures are designed to meet the particular regional 
problems of western farmers. The others are truly national in applica- 
tion and will be a potential source of help to every farmer in Canada, 
as has been the legislation so far introduced in connection with the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act. What we are trying to do is to establish 
a concept of national policy designed to ensure equality of opportunity 
for all Canadians.” 


Exiernal Trade.—Canada’s commodity imports declined ten per cent from 
$479.5 million in July 1957 to $433.5 million in July this year. They also 
declined 11 per cent from $3,384 million in January-July 1957 to $3,006.7 million 
in January-July 1958. 


Total exports to all countries declined six per cent from $449.2 million in 
July 1957 to $421.7 million in July this year. However, increases in four of 
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the previous six months raised the January-July total one per cent from $2,779.7 
million last year to $2,803 million this year. 

Imports from the United States declined from $330.7 million in July 1957 
to $289.2 million in July 1958, lowering the seven-month total from $2,466.7 
million to $2,109.9 million. July exports to the United States dropped from 
$255.3 millien in 1957 to $249.5 million in 1958 and January-July exports from 
$1,646.6 million to $1,618.4 million. The July import balance was thus reduced 
from $75.4 million to $39.7 million and the January-July balance from $820.1 
million to $491.5 million. 

Purchases from the United Kingdom rose from $45.5 million in July 1957 
to $48.2 million in July this year, raising the January-July total from $305.6 
million to $314.8 million. July exports rose from $69.3 million to $74.1 million 
and January-July exports from $410.3 million to $443.8 million. The July 
export balance with the United Kingdom thus rose from $23.8 million to $25.9 
million and the January-July balance from $104.7 million to $129 million. 


Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction (1935-39 = 100) rose from 279.0 in May to 280.3 in June 1958. The 
adjusted mining index rose from 285.7 to 290.2, the index of manufacturing 
output from 275.1 to 277.8 and the durables component of the industrial produc- 
tion index from 322.5 in May to 329.1 in June; the non-durables index remained 
practically unchanged at 245.0. The adjusted electricity and gas index dropped 
from 307.3 to 292.9. 


Industrial Employment.—Canada’s composite index of industrial employment 
(1949 =:100)" rose from’ 118.7 at June“l toe aZzl matesuly “171955. -At July 1; 
1957 the index was at 126.6. Average weekly wages and salaries declined from 
$70.76 in June to $70.61 in July 1958 but rose from $68.33 in July 1957. The 
composite payroll index dropped from 202.2 in July 1957 to 199.8 in July 1958. 

Employment increased in all industry divisions from June 1 to July 1, 
1958; forestry showed a greater-than-normal increase for the second month in 
succession. Employment in the building and general engineering sector of the 
construction industry showed signs of weakness, the seasonally-adjusted index 
declining about three per cent between June 1 and July 1. 


Carloadings.—Cars of railway revenue freight loaded on lines in Canada 
in the seven days ended August 14 totaled 75,321, a 9.7 per cent decline from 
the 83,369 cars loaded in the corresponding week of 1957. The January 1-August 
14, 1958 loadings totaled 2,308,368 cars, a seven per cent decline from the 
2,482,897 cars loaded in the corresponding period of 1957. 


Consumer Price Index—Canada’s consumer price index rose from 124.7 in 
July to 125.2 in August 1958, largely because of an advance from 121.4 to 122.6 
in the food index. Fresh tomato prices, which normaily drop quite sharply 
during the first weeks of July and August were unusually high; prices for most 
other fresh vegetables experienced seasonal declines. Apple prices reflected 
initial marketings of the new crop and prices of imported bananas and oranges 
increased. Beef prices continued to decline slightly, pork prices edged up and 
the price of eggs dropped about four cents a dozen. 


Commodities and Services Used by Farmers.—Canada’s composite index of 
commodities and services used by farmers (1935-39 = 100) advanced from 236.8 
in January to 244.7 in April 1958; the index stood at 241.5 in April 1957. The 
composite index, exclusive of farm family living, rose from 260.1 in April 1957 
to 251.2.in January and 262.7 in April 1958. 
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FLEXIBLE LOAN REPAYMENT PLAN FOR OKANAGAN FRUIT FARMERS! 


R. C. GILSTORF 


Fruit growers in the Okanagan valley of British Columbia face production 
hazards as do most agricultural producers in all parts of Canada. In some 
respects fruit growing is more hazardous than other types of farm production. 
During blossom time the fruit trees are very vulnerable to weather damage. 
And, during the development stage, the fruit crop is one of the least hardy crops 
to withstand adverse growing conditions such as unfavorable weather, pests 
and diseases. 


A predominant risk element in the Okanagan valley is frost damage. The 
damage can occur in the spring during blossom time or in the fall before 
the fruit is picked. The fruit trees may also be damaged or destroyed during 
winter because of extreme cold weather. Such was the case in 1950 and 1955. 
Moreover, the fruit crop may be damaged by hail during the growing season 
and weather conditions may contribute to the development of diseases such as 
fruit scab. Pests can also cause losses to the fruit crop if adequate protective 
measures are not taken. 


The vulnerability of fruit orchards to these production hazards results in 
considerable variation in the size of the annual fruit crop. This, insturn is 
refiected in the size of the farmer’s annual income and in the amount of money 
available for debt retirement. In some years large payments can be made, 
in other years farm income may not be sufficient to permit any payment. 


A farm loan repayment plan which calls for a fixed annual payment is 
not too well suited to situations where farm income fluctuates widely from year 
to year. The plan should permit adjustments in the size of the required annual 
payment, and should reflect the financial position of the farmer. With this in 
mind and at the request of the Department of Veterans’ Affairs, the Economics 
Division made a study to devise a plan for fruit farmers whereby the annual 
loan payment would be made on a crop share basis. A considerable 
number of orchards in the Okanagan valley were acquired by their owners 
through the Department of Veterans’ Affairs and a flexible repayment plan 
would assist them in repaying their credit obligations. The plan which was 
developed provides for the calculation of a crop share rate of payment for each 
orchard; it is based on the repayment ability of each of the crop-reporting 
districts within the Okanagan valley as measured by production figures and 
average prices paid during the 1946-1956 period. The underlying assumption 
is that future rates of production and prices will approximate the production 
and price data of the past 11 years. 


Requirements of a Crop Share Repayment Plan.—A practical type of repayment 
plan must be adapted to the prevailing conditions of the area to which it is 
to apply. For this reason certain requirements or criteria were set up to serve 
as a framework for a suitable plan for the Okanagan valley. 


1. The plan should be simple and easy to operate. 


2. The share of the gross returns which is used for debt retirement should 
be related to the productivity and size of the individual orchard and to 
to the size of the total debt to be repaid. 

3. The assessment of productivity should take into consideration the ability 

of the manager as well as the size and condition of the orchard. 

. The acreage in each type of fruit tree should be accounted for in relation 

to the average gross productivity of each type. 


os 





The second of two articles on flexible loan repayment plans for farmers. The first article, 
dealing with a flexible loan repayment plan for Prairie grain farms, appeared in the February 


1958 issue of The Economic Annalist: 
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5. A share of the crop should be free of debt payment commitments to 
enable the farmer to meet his production costs. 
6. A minimum acreage in tree fruits should be a necessary requirement 
for the orchardist to be eligible to enter the flexible loan repayment 
plan. 


Proposed Crop Share Repayment Pian.—Within the framework set out by the 
above requirements, a plan has been devised for fruit farmers in the Okanagan 
valley. The plan permits the calculation of individual rates of payment for 
each orchard, in terms of the share of gross returns to be paid toward debt 
retirement. Such a plan permits adjustments to be made for variations in 
productivity among orchards and variations in the size of orchards. A highly 
productive or a large orchard would pay a smaller share of gross returns than 
a less productive or a smaller orchard. Similarly, adjustments can be made for 
differences in the size of total debt to be repaid and in the length of the 
repayment period. Past production and price data for the 1946-1956 period 
were used to indicate the future productivity of each orchard. In addition, an 
assessment rating is made of each orchard and its operator to assist in predicting 
future returns. Conversion factors are used to convert the acreage in different 
kinds of fruit on each orchard to apple-acre equivalents and a share of the 
predicted gross returns is excluded from the calculations, for the purpose of 
meeting some of the costs of production. The fruit acreage, together with the 
gross returns per acre and the average annual payment, will determine 
the percentage share of the annual receipts necessary to meet the annual debt 
obligation. The details of the plan and the basis of its various features will 
now be discussed. 


Estimation of the Future Productivity of each Orchard—To determine the 
appropriate rate of payment one needs some indication of the future produc- 
tivity of an orchard. Past production records would constitute the best 
indicator but, unfortunately, these are not available for many orchards. Annual 
production data, however, are available for selected crop-reporting areas or 
districts within the Okanagan valley. There are 15 of these districts. The 
production and price data for each of these districts will be used to indicate 
the productivity of orchards within their respective districts. The data on 
production are published by the British Columbia Department of Agriculture 
and data on average farm prices by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The total average annual value of production for each of the tree fruits— 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, plums and prunes—was calculated 
for the period 1946 to 1956, for each district. These totals were then divided 
by the respective numbers of bearing trees to obtain an average value of 
production per bearing tree. A further calculation was done to show average 
gross returns per orchard acre for each of the seven fruits. The totals were 
reduced by 10 per cent as a safeguard against overestimation of productivity. 

The data were not calculated for a longer period because of the effects of 
the wartime period, 1939-1945, on the farm price. The average annual B.C. 
farm price for apples for the 1940-1945 period was $1.36 per bushel compared 
with $1.01 for the 1946-1956 period. Corresponding figures for peaches were 
$2.57 and $2.09 per bushel. Inclusion of wartime prices would tend to increase 
the average annual value of fruit production. Production rates per tree have 
shown an upward trend in the Okanagan valley from 1920 to 1955. The 
estimated rate of production per apple tree was 5.7 boxes in 1940, 8.0 boxes 
in 1950 and 9.0 boxes in 1955. For peach trees the average production was 
4.0 crates per tree in 1940, 5.9 crates in 1950 and 11.2 crates in 1955. These 
data suggest that the more recent rates of production may be more indicative 
of future yields than would average yields for a longer time period. 
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Available data indicate that the rate of productivity varies widely among 
districts in the Okanagan valley. For the district of Vernon during the 1946- 
1956 period the annual gross returns averaged $221 per orchard acre of apples. 
The corresponding figure for the district of Penticton was $377. Use of 
production data for each district overcomes this problem of variation in 
productivity among districts. However, within each district, there is also con- 
siderable variation in the productivity of orchards because of differences in 
physical factors and in the ability of the farm operator. In an attempt to make 
adjustments for these differences, it is proposed that a simplified appraisal of 
the orchard be made when an application for a loan js received. A standard 
assessment schedule would be used. The average production figures for the 
district would then be adjusted by the appropriate assessment rating when 
calculating the predicted productivity of an individual orchard. 

Each orchard will be given an assessment rating relative to the average 
production conditions of the district within which the orchard js located. An 
orchard considered to represent average conditions will be given a rating of 
100. For orchards with above-average productivity the rating will exceed 
100, and consequently the predicted sross, returns, forthat, fruit .farm,-will 
exceed the district average. Orchards with below-average productivity will 
be rated at less than 100. If past production data are available for an orchard, 
these data should be used to assist in arriving at the rating for the orchard. 

Managerial ability of the farm operator should also be given some con- 
sideration when the assessment rating is being made. Good management 
practices are usually reflected in larger gross returns which in turn enable 
larger payments to be made towards debt retirement. For this reason the 
appraisal rating should include the qualifications of both the orchard and its 
operator. 








Conversion Factors.—The combinations or relative numbers of different 
types of tree fruits differ among orchards. For example, apple trees may 
predominate in one orchard and soft fruits in another. The kind of fruit 
grown obviously affects the size of cash and net returns. As a result, the 
acreages are not directly comparable when calculating total gross returns per 
orchard. For the district of Penticton the average annual gross returns were 
$377 per acre of apples and $576 per acre of apricots for the 1946-1956 period. 

It is proposed to use conversion factors by which the acreage of each of the 
seven fruits is converted to a common basis in terms of apple-acre equivalents. 
An apple-acre equivalent refers to the number of acres of apple trees necessary 
to yield gross returns equal to those received from one acre of each of the 
other tree fruits. For the district of Penticton the conversion factor or apple- 
acre equivalent is 1.53 for apricots and 1.80 for pears. Thus, in the process of 
calculating the rate of payment for each orchard the acreage of each fruit 
will be converted to acreage of apple-acre equivalents and the productivity 
will be shown per acre of apple trees. 


Exemption Level.—The plan exempts a share of the gross returns from debt 
payment commitments for the purpose of enabling the farmer to pay some 
of his production costs. The operating expenses of an orchard are quite large 
and they represent a substantial portion of total production. Studies of apple 
orchards conducted by the Economics Division in 1929, 1939, and 1949 and of 
stone fruit and pear orchards carried out in 1949-1950 indicated that, on the 
average, current operating expenses amounted to about 60 per cent of gross 
returns; there was a wide variation from year to year, however, because of 
differences in sizes of crops and levels of prices. An additional feature about 
current operating expenses which affects the suitability of a repayment plan 
is the fact that a large part of the total expenses are pre-harvest or “fixed” 
expenses in that they recur every year regardless of the size of the crop. 

55232-3—24 
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Pruning, thinning, cultivation, irrigation and spraying entail heavy labor 
expenses, irrespective of the size of crop, and other expenses are also incurred 
for irrigation, fertilizers, spray material and operation of equipment. The 
findings made in 1939 apple study indicated that pre-harvest costs accounted 
for 76 per cent and harvesting costs for 24 per cent of total production costs; 
1949 survey data showed that growing costs represented about 75 per cent 
of all production costs. (The proportion was smaller for cherries than for 
other fruits because the labor requirements for picking cherries are higher). 

The plan exempts 45 per cent of the predicted average gross returns for 
the purpose of enabling the orchardist to pay the “fixed” or pre-harvest costs. 
Harvesting costs, payments toward debt retirement, living expenses and capital 
expenditures would be met from the remaining 55 per cent of the crop. The 
survey data showed that current operating expenses amounted to about 60 per 
cent of gross returns. It was also estimated that about 75 per cent of the total 
expenses were pre-harvest costs and 25 per cent were harvesting costs. Hence, 
the suggested level of exemption of 45 per cent of the predicted annual gross 
returns for each orchard (60 <X 75 per cent = 45)1. 


Minimum Size of Orchard.—Limits should be set on the minimum size of 
orchard, in terms of tree-fruit acreages, which would be eligible to enter 
the crop share plan. For very small orchards, an excessively large share of the 
gross returns would be required to meet the annual payment. For these small 
units it probably would be preferable for the orchardist to make a fixed annual 
payment and to use other sources of income to assist in making the payment. 

The limit would be set in terms of the share of the gross returns required 
to meet the annual payment. The suggested limit is 50 per cent. This is the 
maximum share of the crop above the exemption level required to be paid 
by wheat farmers participating in the V.L.A. crop share plan in the Prairie 
provinces. Thus, if the size of orchard, its predicted productivity, and the size 
of the annual payment are such as to require a share of the available gross 
returns which exceeds 50 per cent then the orchard would be ineligible to 
enter the scheme. 


Example of the Operation of the Plan.—The mechanics of the proposed crop 
share plan permit, with relative ease, the calculation of the share of the gross 
returns necessary to meet the average annual payment once each orchard has 
been assessed as to its productivity. An example of the necessary calculations 
is shown by the schedule, at the end of this article. Our example pertains 
to an orchard in the district of Penticton, with a total acreage in tree fruits of 
10.8 acres. Converted to apple-acre equivalents, the size of the orchard is 14.9 
acres. The assessment rating of the orchard is 80 per cent of the district 
average. Assume that the owner of this fruit farm obtains a loan, which when 
calculated on the amortization basis, requires an annual payment of $500. 
What crop share rate of payment would be appropriate in this case? 

For the district of Penticton the average annual gross returns received 
from one acre of apple trees were $377 (based on production and price data 
for the 1946-1956 period). . This figure is reduced by 20 per cent to get the 
predicted gross returns for our example orchard (item 7). The level of 
exemption is 45 per cent of the expected gross returns. For our example the 
total exemption is $2,026 (item 8b). 

The total annual payment required is $500 which is equivalent to $34 per 
apple-acre equivalent. Available gross returns are expected to be $166 per 
acre, thus the crop share required is 34 < 100 = 20 per cent. The minimum 


166 
size of orchard eligible to enter the scheme is 6.0 acres (item 12). 





1A survey of orchards in the Okanagan valley, made by the Economics Division in 1957, 
will provide additional information on costs of production. 
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An Iustration of the Type of Schedule to be Used for Implementation 
of the Flexible Crop Share Repayment Plan 


A. Appraisal Sheet—for the purpose of assessing the relative productivity of the orchard, the managerial 
ability of the orchardist and the credit rating of the orchardist. The appraisal sheet would be based 
on the various factors involved and would be set up by competent personnel familiar with the area. 
Provision would be made for adjustment in the appraisal rating every five years or so, if deemed 
necessary. (our example orchard is given a rating of 80 per cent of the district average) 


Conversion Factor 


(for district of Acreage in apple- 
B. 1. Total farm acreage 14.0 acres Penticton) acre equivalents 
2. (a) Acres in orchard: apples 3.0 (1.00) (b) 3.0 
pears 1.0 (1.80) 1.8 
peaches 1.5 Cie? I) 1.8 
apricots 2.0 Gia del 
cherries 1.8 (2.16) 3.9 
plums 6.5 (0.99) 0.5 
prunes 1.0 (0.78) 0.8 
Total 10.8 14.9 
3. Acres in other fruits 9.5 
4, Acres in cropland 0.5 
5. Number of livestock: 
cattle 2 
hogs 3 
poultry 25 
6. Average gross returns per apple acre equivalent for Penticton district.............. $ 377 
7. Average gross returns per apple acre equivalent for this orchard (assessment rating 
Salle LM Os Meee rei: emraseenn a ee REM e Ts eee enema tree we er mee wt $ 302 
8. (a) Level of exemption per apple-acre equivalent (45 per cent x item 7)............. $ 136 
(b) Total exemption of gross returns for orchard [8 (a) x 2 (b)]............cce eens $ 2 926 
9. Average gross returns per apple-acre equivalent from which to make V.L.A. payment 
PATE Bade hey RE PARENT clei Rt areage a Re eS neat a ee $ 166 
HOME ce emce mittee | toa sarin Nee) OG es lame eee tae oa as eed aie cl eich ee Cl eS wide Ga vie law eo Se $ 500 
(b) Per apple-acre equivalent [10 (a) + 2 (b)].............. $ 34 
11. Share of available gross returns per apple-acre equivalent required to meet V.L.A. 
Pay Lens LOI Nes OM, Sere Rees eRe, Ae ee eM nena, ga eee GS het 20 per cent 
12. Minimum size of orchard in apple-acre equivalent eligible to enter scheme with 50 
per cent maximum rate of payment to V.L.A. [10 (a) + (50% of 9)]............ 6.0 acres 
Nore: Each year after gross returns for the seven fruits are known the procedure will be as 
follows: 
Cy Lotvateoce Fevurns 1Or the Seven UIs: . jtera. boo ds.c ond walets cee ee eens’ Peete se SS 


(s) Total exemption of gross returns to meet pre-harvest costs [8 (b)]............0.0008 $ 2,026 


(t) Total available gross returns from which to make V.L.A. payment (r — s8)........ 
(Cw) Ligne aInOUnist Om CKDAldiLOg VeyLieA onl tx Tberiel 1 Depa eeu cts ss AS oes Pals « Kets aie wave 


Each year after total gross returns for the seven fruits are known, the 
exemption of $2,026 is deducted and 20 per cent of the remainder is ‘the 
amount paid toward debt retirement. If the gross returns do not exceed the 
exemption amount, no payment is required. 


In order to test the feasibility of this suggested plan, the repayment experi- 
ence of the scheme (had it been in operation during the past few years) was 
examined for a number of farms in the Okanagan valley by V.L.A. supervisors. 
Annual production data for the orchards chosen were available for the past 
three to five years. The tests showed that the assessment rating given each 
orchard was a major factor in determining the rate of repayment and resulting 
repayment experience. Therefore, past production data for the orchard, if 
available, should be given considerable weight when assessing the productivity 
of the orchard at the time of application for entry into the crop share repay- 
ment plan. In addition, there should also be a provision whereby the repayment 
experience of the orchard is reviewed every five years or so and adjustments 
made in the rate of payment, if deemed necessary. For new orchards wishing 
to enter the crop share scheme and for which no production records are avail- 
able, the plan should be based largely on the average production figures of 
the district with adjustments permitted later as more data become available. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TRENCH 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA—PART I! 


D. C. CROSSFIELD 


THE LAND 


The Rocky Mountain Trench being largely a grazing land area, most of 
this area is still in unimproved land. According to the 1951 census, as many 
as 112,148 acres, or about 75 per cent of the 150,792 acres in the total farm 
area are in unimproved land. 


Comparative figures, for the study area, give an even smaller proportion 
of land in an unimproved state (Table 1). Of a total farm acreage of 43,983 
acres, 36,459 acres or 83 per cent are in unimproved land, which leaves 7,524 
acres or only 17 per cent in improved land. However, 9,423 of the 36,459 
acres in unimproved land are considered to be potentially arable; were they 
brought under the plow, the total arable acreage would rise to 16,947 acres 
and represent about 39 per cent of the total farm area. 


Table 1.—Improved, Unimproved and Potentially Arable Land, According to Farm Type, 105 Farms, 
Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 


SS ee 























Improved Unimproved Total Potentially 
Farm Type land land acreage arable land 
—number of acres— —acres— 

| 3.) A a 2, 266 relay iy | 11,0198 1,570 
Danty cu eee ie, Se ae ke 940 4,224 5, 1634 lO 
Mixed. livestocl’.4.8 (kate sen dot dee 994 6, 042 7,0352 il. aes 
Mixed crop and livestock............. 1,616 6,552 8,168 poe 
Other crop and livestock............. 699 2,747 3,446 1,485 
OC Gy Dio alan here eee ee eee mena 377 4,261 4,638 656 
Pati Goseew esc. GS aee oe ee ce ee 632 3,881 4,513 1,588 
AN Saris: 4)..4.3+ paved 71,324 36,459 43,983 9,423 











® Figures were rounded out. 


The average acreage, per farm, for the 105 farms included in the study, 
totalled 419 acres; of this acreage 72 acres, or 17 per cent were considered as 
improved and 347 acres, or 83 per cent, as unimproved (Table 2). Of the 
unimproved acreage, however, 90 acres are considered to be potentially arable. 
When these acres are brought under cultivation, the total improved acreage 
will be 162 acres or about 39 per cent of the average total farm area. One may 
note, here, that the percentage distribution of the land, according to its stages 
of actual and potential development, is exactly the same for the 105 farms 
included in the study as for the whole study area. Of the 105 farms, only 17 
had no potentially arable acreage and one had as much as 1,005 acres. 

The “other crop and livestock” farms were the largest in size—574 acres— 
and had the largest average acreage in improved and unimproved land, 116 
and 458 acres respectively; they also had the largest average acreage in poten- 
tially arable land, 239 acres compared with 99 and 97 for the part-time and 
mixed livestock farms respectively, and 90 acres for the 105 farms as a group 
(Table 3). 





1A previous article on Farming in the Rocky Mountain Trench of British Columbia 
appeared in the December 1957 issue of The Economic Annalist. A concluding article will 
appear in the December issue. 
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Table 2.—Land Use, According to Farm Types, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, 
British Columbia, 1955 














Types of farms 




































































Mixed Mixed Other 
Beef | Dairy | live- | crop and | crop and | Off- Part- All 
stock | livestock | livestock] type time farms 
—acres— 
ImpROVED LAND | 
TODS ed tc ee ee 16 17 14 a8 Pal 5 7 v7 
ay BO decsras's. | alee Rae pb 59 43 40 oD 36 27 27 40 
jPEISTIAS A el eS oe igs uf 5 Ds 33 2 3 8 
Other improved land...... 2 ee eee 8 16 eae, ae 2 3 
A TIMIStCACe. Agee ee bi kh: 4 4 3 3 4 3 2, 3 
Total improved land. 94 72 62 8i 116 38 39 722 
UNIMPROVED LAND 
as Wb detalt spy Je nah raceme rr Lae Toe ene 5 Ge etcae ct res 4 2 6 
Pastirese. EEO Ae 277 191 292 213 120 164 205 226 
Cleared for breaking....... 1 if 1 OS) el Ace cmtcor seilne cake 1 1 
cee es ot kee: 28 82 50 58 267 233 14 ribs 
A irae Acer ens Ae ee ALP. 13 14 16 ol 49 5 vi Ly 
Nese i EE Sek 32 ol 14 17 22. 20 14 22 
Total unimproved 
nd &. tebestton:. Apoba 320 378 327 458 426 243 3482 
Total acreage............. 459 3979 440 408 574 464 282 4192 
Estimated, potentially arable 
AURA Sih te eae Lr teexs «A 65 85 97 76 239 66 99 90 





a eee 





a Figures were rounded out. 


Crops.—On the average, the improved land area of the 105 farms was used 
as follows: 40 acres, or 56 per cent of the improved land, were in hay; 17 acres, 
or 24 per cent of the improved acreage, were in grain crops; and eight acres, 
or 11 per cent, were in pasture. Most of the unimproved acreage—226 acres, 
on the average, or 65 per cent of the unimproved acreage—was used as pasture. 


The beef farms had the largest average acreage in hay—59 acres—and the 
mixed and livestock farms had a larger acreage in crops, on the average, at 
33 and 27 acres respectively, more than the other types of farms. The “other 
crop and livestock” group of farms had the largest average acreage under 
cultivation, and this acreage was more evenly distributed among crops, hay, 


Table 3.—Average Acreage in Improved, Unimproved and Potentially Arable Land, According to 
Farm Types, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 




















ete) MULLS Mite 
Farm Type Sitar ene Bee Hees pedbie Total 
Ne land 
—number of acres— 

1 CC eRe ae ah MINA LR EME «AER 3 o ahicvattna sche ca ones 24 94 365 65 459 
IRA eS ee Re ee ee ee eee 13 2 325 85 397 
MaxecclivestoClessee. eee ate cok oan ee es ee 16 62 378 97 440 
Mixed ‘croprand livestock: .o7ac.2 «ce «ge. Lae k 2 20 81 328 76 4082 
Peeher Crop 2nd, HVestOGlis 26 «<<a ge os wee) ore 4s 6 116 458 239 574 
AR NSC een Wel SAMIR SU Ee ek oe ees Baran mere 10 38 426 66 464 
Pe TIeC St EEL CEE ee ey. tee ee LS hy oa Rha O's 16 40 242 99 282 

Ota ee ees ican brane ees 105 72 347 90 419 





8 Figures were rounded out. 
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pasture and other improved land than the cultivated acreage of other groups 
of farms. 


The dairy farms had 43 acres, or as much as 59 per cent of their improved 
land, in hay, on the average, but only about seven acres or ten per cent of 
that acreage in pasture. The corresponding figures for the mixed livestock 
farms are 40 acres—64 per cent—and five acres or eight per cent. 


The acreage in improved pasture was small on all types of farms, averaging 
only about eight acres per farm, for all farms and ranging from an average 
of about two acres for the mixed crop and livestock and the off-time farms 
to an average of about 33 acres for the “other crop and livestock” farms. This 
small acreage, however, was counterbalanced by a large acreage in unimproved 
pasture, that acreage averaging 226 acres per farm, for all farms, and ranging 
from 120 for the “other crop and livestock” farms—the farms with the largest 
acreage in improved pasture—to 292 acres for the mixed livestock farms. 
Farmers, in the Rocky Mountain Trench, have to emphasize the production 
of hay for winter feeding and their farms are not well equipped for pasture 
irrigation. Moreover, moisture is not adequately distributed during the summer 
season and this uneven distribution of rainfall is not favorable to pasture growth. 

Crop Yields.—Average crop yields per acre varied considerably among the 
various farm types. The hay crops, the most important crops grown in the 
area, consisted of mixed grass, mixed grass and legume, cereal hay and alfalfa 
hay. Alfalfa hay, with an average of about two tons, yielded the highest 
average tonnage per acre (Table 4). Mixed grass and legume produced an 
average of about 1.5 tons of hay per acre and mixed grass and cereal hay about 
1.2 and 1.3 tons per acre respectively. Wheat, oats and barley yields averaged 
0.4, 0.4 and 0.6 tons per acre respectively. 


Table 4.—Average Crop Yields per Acre, According to Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain 
Trench, British Columbia, 19554 


SS=$M9aaaS$m9m303S9S9S9S9SSSS 
































Mixed Mixed Other 
Crop Beef Dairy | live- | crop and | crop and ee hes t- ee 
stock | livestock | livestock Pe athe ere 
—tons— 
Wiehtngste. eee eee 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.8 0.9 0.4 
Batley: s. geen tery sh heey 0.5 0.6 0.3 0. 2iry| eeehrvaee. ol" sh erehee 0.3 0.4 
OGUSs Onl ticn Gale ieee eee ae 9 0.6 O25 1) AG oe eee et ee 0.4 0.4 0.6 
Mixed grass and hay........... 135 0.5 0.8 LSD |G eres f se Binks Te? 
Mixed grass and legume hay.... LG eek 16 1.4 2.1 Leo Leal, Lied 
Cerealhay a... nn eine .6 0.9 1.8 te ay 1.0 Lee Lag 
Aaa Nay ae eee cee 25 1.9 | INS lee eee ily Ds) nO 
Potatoes... acme see ee Uo 8.0 6.8 4.6 ike dk Pe 10.0 7.8 


i ee 


® Crops with small acreages have been omitted. 


The “other crop and livestock” group, which included only six farms, more 
specialized than others in the production of potatoes, recorded an average output 
of 11.1 tons per acre, the highest average of all groups of farms; the average 
for all 105 farms was 7.8 tons per acre. 


Crop Yield and Crop Value Indexes—by Farm Type.—The “other crop and 
livestock” group had a crop yield index of 142 and a crop value index of 210, 
the highest in both cases (Table 5). This was due to the high yield and value 
of potato production for this group of farms. The beef type group had a crop 
yield index of 108 and a crop value index of 96. Here the large acreage of 
mixed grass and legume hay showing a fairly high yield index but having a 
relatively low index of value would tend to reduce the over-all crop value 
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Table 5.—Index of Crop Value and Crop Yield Production, by Farm Type, 105 Farms, 
Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 














Gross |} Crop Crop 

Farm type value _ yleld value 

per farm index index 

Recor tye cen Hastie! :? Avs: eiord phy. liad. eld. ces eles ars. 3,508 108 96 
A Ree eres eG Ee ee eee om eee ty 2,048 84 82 
POUL VER COCKER GMS Merieitns Masel ads kas deo ele fd 2, Ove 104 110 
Pee CLOW ANC LEV CSEOCI Gg Aw mens, icles htc. Bee bene docs cods oe nceack 2,703 89 90 
Mminee Cropmue IivestOCke™ 9. (ofr. oe) Ae eee 5,330 142 210 
Wa User, aaa Ie ee. Crlrry: es Oe eit aut) ok 1, 284 93 94 
| PISTALES SU EAYERS Wig, 20 eg ae one © aU Ay ie ga een Ue RN in 1,151 97 82 
IAUISE ANE Oro oo Cee en ne ne ae ae a ear ae 25089 1690 109 


index. Mixed livestock had a crop yield index of 104 and a crop value index 
of 110. The higher value index here can be attributed again to the somewhat 
higher acreage in potato production over that of the beef type of operation. 
The dairy type has the lowest crop yield index, 84, and the lowest crop value 
index, 82. 


Crop Yield and Crop Value Indexes, by Soil Groups.—There was no significant 
difference in crop yield and crop value indexes among soil groups. The brown 
and ground water soils had a crop yield index of 97 and a crop value index 
of 101. The gray and complex soils had a crop yield index of 100 and a crop 
value index of 98 (Table 6). Production per acre did not vary appreciably 
between the two soil groups. 


Crop Yield and Crop Value Indexes, by Soil Class, on Texture Irrigated and Non- 
Irrigated.—A significant difference was disclosed among the three soil classes 
(Table 7). The medium-textured soils had a crop yield index of 108, the fine 


Table 6.—Indexes of Crop Yield and Crep Value, by Soil Group, 105 Farms, Rocky 
Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 


























Crop Crop 

Soil group Gross yield value 

value index index 

row Mane round Watery... es. Pete dele, BL fil 2,652 97 101 
TRE TAS AICHMCTSMIL (get c} to ae a eng ann a ae ee ae ena DAO 100 98 
Pe Capen Maren ee ts ee ee i ee ne 3,083 129 103 





Table 7.—Indexes of Crop Yield and Crop Value, by Types of Soil Class Texture, 105 Farms, Rocky 
Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 




















Number Crop Crop 

Soil class of Gross yield value 

farms value index index 

$ 

Par ePOCTOUITUtTie® Seley inte eee... A ee, SUS) AUTRE, oe 45 2, 704 96 105 
i oR Ti, eo ge 6 tine EO oe 52 OY Ser 108 99 
eee ee ee re, ene MS 5 1, 706 67 62 
Bioerdapooderr yt. bod eres) ror ti. TM), om 3 3,083 129 103 
otavall solses. A S290 S28), Biko Vlg out) 105 2,580 100 109 
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to medium-textured soils an index of 96 and the coarse-textured soils a low 
yield index of 67. Index difference between the first two soil classes probably 
stem from the type of crops grown, the condition of the soils and the manage- 
ment practices followed. The crop value indexes do not differ greatly between 
the fine to medium and the medium-textured soils. The coarse-textured soil, 
of course, is definitely inferior for crop production. 

Another difference shows up when the soil classes are further separated into 
irrigated and non-irrigated units (Table 8). All the irrigated soil classes have 
a higher yield index than the non-irrigated soil classes except the non-irrigated 
medium-textured soils which have the highest crop yield index. 

The crop value index is markedly higher for the irrigated than for the 
non-irrigated soils. On the irrigated fine to medium-textured soils, with a crop 
value index of 129, potato production is a prominent crop. On the medium- 
textured soils the high percentage of hay crops tends to lower the crop value 
index because of the relatively lower prices obtained for hay than for potatoes. 

Irrigation has raised the crop yield and crop value indexes of all types of 
soils. An examination of the data for the non-irrigated medium-textured soils, 
which had the highest yield index, discloses that most of these soils were sub- 
ject to river or lake action and, being thus sub-irrigated, did not need artificial 
irrigation. In any area where artificial moisture is required and applied, there 
results a marked increase in yields and crop values (Table 8). 


Table 8.—Indexes of Crop Yield and Crop Value, By Soil Class and Texture, Irrigated and Non- 
Irrigated Lands, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 














Fine to 
medium texture Medium texture Total 
Non- Non- All All non- 


Irrigated | irrigated | Irrigated | irrigated irrigated | irrigated 

















INU tHaal OSG IAIAANE 6 cas co we oodew eoln or sold 32 13 546 a5) 73 32 
CYOp Wild INGER in..cesss oes oe eee ome 104 82 107 122 102 99 
Crop Veliegn dex iene eee ates 129 58 105 86 111 77 
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Use of Commercial Fertilizers—The 105 farms spent a total of $6,113 on 
fertilizers. Thirty-nine per cent of the farmers visited used fertilizer, at an 
average cost of $149 per farm. The total tonnage used was 58 tons or an 
average of 1.4 tons per farm, on the 41 farms using commercial fertilizer. 


FARM INVESTMENT 


“Other crops and livestock” farms had the highest total investment, an 
average of $35,960 per farm (Table 9). Improved land, livestock and other 
buildings accounted for 59 per cent of the total. The beef farms were in 
second place with a total of $30,992; 59 per cent of which was invested in live- 
stock, improved land and “other buildings’. Dairy farms were next. The 
total value of dairy cattle was lower than that of beef cattle and the value 
of the improved acreage was also lower than on beef farms. 

Part-time farms had the lowest investment of all farm groups, $15,392 or 
about half the investment on beef farms. Off-type farms had the highest value 
of unimproved land, which can be explained by the large part of their income 
which was derived from sale of Christmas trees. 
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Table 9.—Average Farm Investment, by Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British 
Columbia, 1955 

















: Mixed Other 
: Mixed Off- Part- 
—— Beef Dairy ; crop and crop and : All farms 
livestock livestock | livestock type time 
$ per $ per $ per $ per $ per $ per $ per $ per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Land—Improved..... 8,206 | 26 | 5,094 | 18 | 5,246 | 23 | 5,157 | 24 | 9,930 | 28 | 3 ,200' | 16 | 2,928 | 19 | 5,607 | 23 
—Unimproved..} 3,307 | 11 | 3,601 | 13 | 2,499 | 11 | 2,280 | 10 3,006 8 | 5,173 | 26 | 2,487 | 16 | 3,060 | 13 
Buildings—House....| 1,655 is || DEAD OE eZ oOnl LOE Lewas 8 | 3,003 8 | 1,883 9 | 2,110 | 14 | 2,083 8 
—Other.....} 2,164 7 | 5,253} 19 | 2,253! 10 | 2,972 | 14 | 5,262 | 15 to ie) | MON ahi) aes tl ay 
Equipment—Special .| 3,109 | 10 | 3,085 | 11 | 2,197 | 10 Di lide ele) 26556 fal 2280 elle W679 dle 2.460 1) 10 
—Other...} 1,851 6 | 2,610 (Ot al 748) Sh) Baaval GB). ) BHU Vell URES lal) al eee 9 | 1,976 8 
Crops ee a eye ey: 2,443 8 | 1,051 Alley en 8 | 1,684 8 | 3,366 9 G25 4 824 5 | 1,660 7 
Tvestock. . 25.) 2s... 8,123 | 26 | 4,695 | 17 | 4,564 | 20 | 3,688 | 17 | 5,562 | 16 | 2,826 | 14 2,091 | 14 | 4,742 | 19 
Purchased feeds Fer- 
tilizer, seeds and sup- 
pliestye Fie ee ityt é 134 177 110 71 34 i355 39 OTN bd. 
Do Gale eee oecthnae 30,992 |1002/28,136 |100 |22,471 |100 |21,874 /100 [35,960 |100 20,271 |100 |15,392 |100 /24,4902/100 
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a Wigures were rounded out. 


Purchased seed and feed, fertilizer and supplies were only a very small 
part of total farm investment. Most of these commodities were purchased as 
needed. 


The investment in special equipment was fairly evenly distributed through- 
out all groups and ranged from seven to 11 per cent of total investment. The 
investment in general equipment averaged eight per cent, for all farms. The 
investment in crops averaged seven per cent of the total and was lowest on 
off-type and dairy farms. 


LIVESTOCK 


Animal Units—Beef cattle was the predominant type of livestock except 
on dairy farms. (Table 10). Beef cattle units ranged from a high of 63.9 
on beef cattle farms to a low of 8.0 units on the dairy farms: the average, 
for all farms, was 31.0 beef animal units. 


Dairy cattle animal units averaged 5.2 and were highest on dairy farms— 
an average of 25.1 animal units per farm—and lowest on “other crop and live- 
stock” farms—about one animal unit per farm. 


Table 10.—Animal Units per Farm, by Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British 
Columbia, 1955 
























































Mixed Other 
Units Beef Dairy Mixed | crop and | crop and Off- Part- All 
livestock | livestock | livestock type time farms 
‘aS a Pe ire Del 3.8 3.9 4.3 3.2 2.4 eg, 3.8 
WDairy cattle... .... hee 251 5.4 D0 0 Dee 13 aa 
Beef cattle........ 63.9 8.0 32.2 Qhe2 26.3 19.1 15.8 31.0 
Hogs Ono 0.3 One as 0.6 O22 0.2 0.4 
Ue ae) on he ghillvhst te i saa 3.4 On O eulighs il eeedhcp e's wy SAR EM, 0.6 
SU en ee et On ee As: see ee ic ee eg ea Sele Weieeee. eae . 
me hiekens. i... 0.n..: 0.5 0.5 0.7 0.6 Lae 0.9 0.3 1,2 
Total animal 
units..... 71.6 37.7 46.3 33.3 43.1 24.8 19.8 42.3 
so ee he de BU ER Ee SU aD | ep Pc) 


* Almost negligible. 
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Horse animal units ranged from a high of 5.1 on the beef farms to a low 
of 2.2 on the part-time farms and averaged 3.8 animal units per farm. 


Chicken animal units were most prominent on the ‘other crop and live- 
stock” farms, averaging 11.7 animal units per farm. Hogs, sheep and goats 
were only a small part of the total number of animal units on any type of farm. 


Dairy Industry—Dairying was centered chiefly around Cranbrook, Edge- 
water and Golden. The size of herds ranged from less than ten, to over 30 
cows per herd (Table 11). Most of the herds had from 10 to 15 cows. Produc- 
tion ranged from a low of 3,985 pounds per cow to a high of over 9,000 pounds 
and averaged 6,388 pounds per cow (Table 12). The average value of the 
dairy cattle was $2,652 per farm, for the dairy farms, $517 for the mixed 
livestock farms and $529 for all farms. 


Beef Industry—The Rocky Mountain Trench lends itself primarily to a 
beef type of industry. Beef farms had a calf crop of 82 per cent compared 


Table 11.—Herd Size Distribution, 13 Dairy Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, 
British Columbia, 1955 




















Number of farms Herd size—Cows 

DER! AN I Oe Te ee mE ey Sie aes core Maen eared et vir ae eee GE or ee RES oe 5 — 9.99 

Get ss it. Scan OS ek eS ie eee ah ca 10 — 14.99 

Ps ir) Sit sa hate ries eens Rp Sr POS >. PPABAIOR.S 5 Les ak We eM Ms meer 15 — 19.99 

OM SO, IU he tO ee | CRE NSE . AORUNE sR EMEC eet e ort e See ee 20 — 24.99 

j vn ene iN at Re Mel ata, OY A ee er err War eee ERE an foc os 25 — 29.99 
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Table 12.—Milk Production, 13 Dairy Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 

NE ————————————————eeee 

Number of farms Average production 
—pounds— 

| eres egret emer Seen eR ee ar FA ToC R CRS AC ee EOrta Berg Stereo rcrcrae 3,000 — 3,999 

Leite hs eb Es Re PR Sein ae es, ee Oe Peer. emer 4,000 — 4,999 

Boyce oi Soa hs siete ae esta cs ge eepse ct ee a as Ve esse boa Cora nk SR ne ere 5,000 — 5,999 

PR A ee Rete AE 1 BLS Ee PP aOR ee eT wae oe sete oe ere Abe ae eons Tere eer ee 6,000 — 6,999 

5 er er nee Pe Pe En PE OM He ol hoes TAS ako 6d OO QD emo GG OCS 7,000 — 7,999 

DBR DEEPEN NENT ANN Mle ote ro bay aie A Aaa L/w a eS AY er aRientig Hoe 8,000 and over 





Table 13.—Beef Calf Crop, by Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, 
British Columbia, 1955 








Mixed Other 


Beef Dairy Mixed | crop and | crop and Off- Part- All 
livestock | livestock | livestock type time farms 
Cows on hand Jan. 

1955.30 eee 39.1 5.4 21.9 15.8 1520) 12.9 8.6 19.3 
iPurehaseds:..7...: is dae Meco sit cclfeks eencten cil a 0.3 0.2 0.9 Os 0.3 
Heifers on hand 

Jano Abodae ne: 5.0 1.2 4.3 4.0 3.5 2.8 3.2 aad 
Purehasecdhse ergot ti seeesci te eles ieee eee | cepacia 0.6 1.0 0.1 0.3 0.2 
Total number..... 44.6 6.6 26.1 20.6 19.7 16.7 aR 23.0 
Calves born....... 36.7 5.9 16.4 1145 1122 10.2 isa 16.5 
Calf crop percent- 

AGC ee re 2.0 88.5 63.0 56.0 57.0 61.0 60.3 70.0 
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with 63 per cent on mixed livestock farms and an over-all average of 70 
per cent. Mixed crop and livestock farms had a low of 56 per cent. The 
number of bulls per farm was also higher on beef than on other farms. Dairy 
farms had a higher calf crop percentage but a much smaller number of animals 
than beef farms. Beef cattle sales accounted for 87 per cent of all livestock 
sales on 105 farms; sales of beef cattle averaged $1,292 per farm and all livestock 
sales averaged $1,492 per farm. 


FARM POWER 


Horses.—Horses were used on all types of farm, either as a means of trans- 
portation to work on the range or as a source of power for working the land 
(Table 14). On the average, there was close to four horses per farm. Beef 
farms had the largest number, five; and part-time farms carried the lowest 
number, about two per farm. 


Tractor Power.—A total of 107 tractors were used on the 105 farms (Table 
15). Ten were 1-plow, 69 were 2-plow, 16 were 3-plow and there were 12 


Table 14.—Average Number of Horses per Farm, by Farm Type, Rocky Mountain Trench, 
British Columbia, 1955 














Mixed Other 
Beef Dairy Mixed | crop and | crop and Off- Part- All 
livestock | livestock | livestock type time farms 
Numbereus? week Sel 3.8 3.8 4.1 3.0 2.4 Dh Ik Sar 








Table 15.—Number and size of Tractors, Average Value and Average Cost of Operation, 
185 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 








Average 
Size Number | Average | cost of 
value | operation 





Jemo¥ gilt Sinitace » a. Seca lacore RM BOSE a EUCHRE tert le 10 704 114 
ee LO Vee nee Ne. eae eds eaten gt Sk, EAR Io ke Me dss 69 928 155 
ces OIG N VERO S Aran. Coby ivi. | ou ise Seer) 1 Fame wie: oh aur. Ail dae 16 12S 191 
(OVI. 000) a Roce ot an Mita a bene |” 5.8, On UROL rr 2) ORE enna Gaerne i 2,078 197 
LATS HET le cand haste, ees Gea lee INE us BOR: Jones Ae Rag RR phate, GORE oe AG a 107 1,246 164 





Table 1¢6.—Number of Trucks, Size, Average Value and Average Operating Cost, 105 Farms, 
Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 





Average 
Average | cost of 
Number Size value | operation 
to farm 
59 MBE Reyne ingen Mote Thre SN, fears. St, Aen Ee ae BAe OO ORe, ie nen ae 882 218 
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20 ONC=-CON Ree clk nak eee BAERS G50 4 Begs Bit eREee oO enn can ORAL ) Ree eEe as opens 1,002 245 
3 Pay ST Ce ke SNE HIG OS Pay GO, tin "7 Sates Ep EE ee Bae ee cee ee oe 1 Bos 298 
9 CMOS TOIT, - ean an oe Sa Oe. Fe RO ne |e OS 408 361 
1 (Ves UATE a 0 AAPL CTs ea Re eee ne, SN eR Le API ye oy oe 300 16 
14 ENT Ua pea meas te ots ee oe RTs: EDN BREF as ts oh A stad ate Rsle SS & ine 1, 230 184 
1 TCI OR TE ERD NUT, APIA, «TEI St UGE, Ole, ot ol I 316 311 
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other types, including crawlers. The average value was $1,246 per tractor. 
The acreage cost of operation in 1955 was $114 for the 1-plow tractor, $155 
for the 2-plow, $190 for the 3-plow and $197 for the other types and $164 per 
tractor for the 107 tractors. 


Twenty-one farms had no tractors and 21 had two or more. 


Truck Power.—Trucks numbered 119 (Table 16). The half-ton was most 
prominent, accounting for 50 per cent of the total. The average value was $791 
and the average operating costs for the year amounted to $235 per tractor. 
Sixteen farms had no trucks. 


Special Equipment.—There were 12 balers, 13 threshing machines and two 
combines; in addition to five power take-off balers and three power take-off 
combines (Table 17). 


General Equipment.—The use of machinery and equipment varied according 
to the type of operation. Most farms had such equipment as plows, harrows, 
rakes and mowers, in sufficient quantity to cultivate, sow and harvest their 


Table 17.—Other Special Equipment, Number, Type, Average Value, Average Operating Cost 
105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 








Average 
Type Number | Average | operating 
value cost 
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Table 18.—Average Number and Value, per Farm, of the Main Types of General Machinery and 
Equipment, According to Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 
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Irrigation equip- 
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Other general equip- 
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4 Includes—Trailers, wagons, sleighs, tools, garden equipment, barrels, binders, chain saws, cultivators, electric fences, 
electric motors, fanning mills, fertilizer spreaders, grain grinders, hammer mills, seeders, hay making equipment, light 
plants, manure spreaders, drill and disc combination, packers and rollers, potato diggers and planters, and other potato equip- 
ment, seed drills and fertilizer attachments, gas engines, wagon boxes and racks, walking plows, water tanks and barrels, 
weed sprayers, wood saws and other miscellaneous equipment. 
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land. Dairy equipment was used almost exclusively on the dairy farms (Table 
18). Equipment like potato planters and diggers were used by the “other 
crop and livestock” farms who grew potatoes as one of their main crops. 
Although investment in irrigation appeared to be fairly substantial in each 
group of farms most of the investment centered around two or three individual 
farms in each farm type. 


The “other crops and livestock” farms had the highest average investment, 
in general equipment, $3,229, and were followed by the dairy farms with about 
$2,620 per farm. The part-time farms had the lowest average investment, $1,330 
per farm. The average, for all farms, was $1,961 (Table 18). 


The average annual cost of operation, per cultivated acre, was highest 
on the off-type farms at $9.26 per acre, and lowest on the beef farms, at $3.88 
per acre (Table 19). 


Table 19.—Average Annual Costs, per Cultivated Acre, for Operation of General Machinery and 
Equipment According to Farm Fype, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 





















































Mixed Other 
Beef | Dairy Mixed | crop and | crop and Off- Part- All 
livestock | livestock | livestock | type time | farms 
Pepatner eats .... ined mite 61 78 39 40 49 2S 26 46 
Machine oil and grease....... 4 6 4 a 5 4 3 4 
ID EDTECIAGION Satins acu. ke aes 195 215 183 218 341 203 139 202 
Interest on investment....... 3 el 87 104 162 97 66 83 
Total costs......... 353 490 313 365 557 one 234 335 
Cultivated acres:.........:.. 90.9 68.6 59.2 77.8 112.4 o0.0 37.4 68.6 
Cost per improved acre...... 3.88 7.14 5.29 4.69 4,96 9.26 6.26 4,88 











LABOR RECORD 


Productive man work units and man-equivalents were calculated and 
served in the analysis of efficiency in the use of labor. As indicated in Table 20, 
labor efficiency was highest on the ‘‘other crops and livestock’”’ farms which had 
401 productive man work units per man and lowest on dairy and off-type 
farms which had 248 and 232 work units per man, respectively. 


The size of business, as measured by the number of productive man work 
units, was largest on the ‘‘other crops and livestock” farms and smallest on the 
part-time farms (Table 20). 


Table 20.—Labor Record, by Farm Type, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 
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Table 21.—Average Months of Labor Required per Farm, According to Farm Type, Rocky Mountain 
Trench, British Columbia, 1955 











Total 
Farm type months of Operator’s Hired Family 
labor labor labor labor 
—months— 

BGeIee re! ce ee eis, Seossseh ew 14.4 9.7 Pe!) 2.8 
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Other crop and livestock............. 15.0 8.9 3.5 2.6 
Orrshypert Rawk. oeees.. baat eee 10.6 1) 0.2 2.5 
deartelitie vec ts Pe ens eee 4 9 6 Fae ete 6.0 3.6 0.2 JAS 
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On the average a farm utilized about 13 months of labor (Table 21). On 
the average, dairy farms required the largest amount of labor, close to 19 
months per farm and part-time farms required the lowest amount, about six 
months. 

The use of hired labor was moderate on all types of farms, being highest 
on the “other crops and livestock” farms, with an average of 3.5 months per 
farm per year. Dairy farms required an average of 3.3 months. The average, 
for all farms, was 1.5 months of hired labor. 

Family labor ranged from a low of 2.3 months on the part-time farms to 
about five months on the dairy farms. The average for all farms was 3.2 
months of family labor. 

The operators of dairy farms generally contributed more labor—an average 
of 10.3 months a year per farm—than operators of other types of farms, and 
the part-time farmers supplied the smallest amount—an average of 3.6 months. 
The average for all types of farms was 8.3 months. 


PRODUCTIVITY OF CAPITAL IN WHEAT PRODUCTION ON THE 
GRAIN FARMS IN SASKATCHEWAN 
J. K. WIENS 


Some of the most striking developments in Saskatchewan agriculture in 
the last two decades include a marked trend towards the reduction in numbers 
and an increase in the size of farms, an accelerated rate of farm mechanization 
and a decrease in the use of hired and family labor, and a consequent and 
rapid growth in the average amount of capital invested per farm and per farm 
worker. 

These trends are particularly evident in the prairie areas of the province. 
The number of one and two-section farms has-decreased considerably and the 
number of three-section farms has also declined slightly although it has fairly 
well maintained its rank as a proportion of the total number of farms. On 
the other hand, the number of larger farms has increased, both in absolute 
terms and as a proportion of the total. (Table 1). In the park area the 
number of one and two-quarter section farms has decreased but the number 
of larger farms has risen. 

The value of the machinery component has increased. Most farms have 
newer and also a fuller line of machines'. Farmers, on the other hand, are 





1Stutt, R. A., Changes in Farm Organization on Grain Farms on Heavy and Medium Tex- 
tured Soils of the Dark Brown Soil Zones of Saskatchewan, 1939 to 1944 and 1954. The Economic 
Annalist, Vol. XXVI, No. 4, August 1956. 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Farms by Size, Prairie area of Saskatchewan, 1941-1956+ 
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2 Census of Canada. 


making less use of family and hired labor. These two trends, although opposite 
in direction, are interrelated. Additions to the machinery and equipment 
component lead to a reduction in labor expense and lighten the labor load for 
the farmer and his family. The operator seldom “lays himself off’? but the 
hired workers are either displaced or retained because of their capacity to 
operate a larger business. 


Farm Cosis.—On Regina heavy clay (high productivity) soils, total farm 
costs on a half section (320 acres) farm, in 1954, averaged about $5,700 per 
farm. On Weyburn loam (medium productivity) soils, they averaged about 
$4,800 per farm (Table 2). On a per acre basis this amounted to $18.45 and 
$15.61 for high and medium productivity soils, respectively. There was a 
marked difference in total costs per cultivated acre between the two soil 
productivity levels on half-section, one-section, and two to three-section farms. 
This difference stemmed chiefly from differences in real estate costs, which 
consist of capital charges for buildings and land, taxes, and building upkeep 
and depreciation. Costs, for machinery and equipment, were about the same 
for high and medium productivity soils on half-section and one-section farms. 
On larger farms, however, these costs averaged $5,890 per farm on high 
productivity soils compared with $4,730 on medium productivity soils. The 
lower costs, on the latter soils, reflect the lower investment, per cultivated acre, 
in machinery and equipment. 


On half-section and section farms, labor costs were lower on medium than 
on high productivity soils. On larger farms, on the other hand, labor costs were 
higher on medium than on high productivity soils; they averaged $4,429 per 
farm on the former compared with $3,597 per farm on the latter type of soil. 
By adding machinery and equipment costs to labor costs, on the larger farms, 
one may note the offsetting effects of the substitution of one type of costs for 
another; the aggregate figures are $9,487 for the high productivity and $9,159 
for the medium productivity soils, a difference of only $328. 


The influence of size (acreage) on costs becomes quite evident when one 
examines the figures on average costs per acre in Table 2. For each of the two 
productivity levels, average costs decreased with an increase in size of farm. 


Farm Income.—There are many conventional measures of farm income, the 
most common being: a) farmer’s labor income; b) operator’s labor and manage- 
ment earnings; c) capital return; and d) management return. These measures 
are not designed to indicate the actual money or expendable income of a farm 
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but to provide comparisons of relative success among different farm units. 
For our purpose, which is to determine the debt or loan-repayment capacity 
of a farm, another measure must be devised. This measure, or method, is 
based on estimates of income to be derived from farm production over a long 
period. 

For example, if consideration is only given to gross returns per cultivated 
acre, on Regina heavy clay farms, according to land use in 1954 and average 
yields from 1951 to 1954, the estimated average is $18.24, $19.00 and $17.63 
for the small, medium and large farms, respectively. These variations in 
estimates reflect variations in land use in 1954. Had figures on crop yields 
covered a few more years, variations might have been different in size and 
direction. Indeed, the larger gross income per acre, on the section farms, was 


Table 2.—Typical expenses on Small, Medium and Large Prairie Wheat Farms, Saskatchewan, 1954 2 
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High Medium High Medium 
—dollars per farm— —dollars per acre— 
Half-section farms (320 acres) 
Realestate Gh af a. Min .'s wood de ae ee oe 1,482 707 4,78 2.29 
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NB ores ee eee ee ree ee ate Men PR te 1,917 1,829 6.19 5.92 
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Total. 42. 4c cat oe ee ee 5,719 4,824 18.45 15.61 
One-section farms (640 acres) 
Real EStabes tr. hathd patie te RRR EO 2,738 1,397 4.52 2.34 
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OCA ee Fs ie i eR Ck Le ee 9,281 7,082 15.34 11.86 
Two to three-section farms 
TES OStatic tec A ito kee eee naan ed 6, 666 3,076 4,71 2.18 
Machinery and equipment... - 20-0. s ate eee 5,890 4,730 4.16 3.36 
Laborngetees. eo. ee Rs cee 3,597 4,429 2.54 3.14 
OU 6 tease athe Ps oc Rae eed ete eaten 1,090 1,004 0.77 0.71 
Totanre:. 296. Vel as... COPS we 17,243 13,239 12.18 9.39 











@ Gilchrist, V. Changes in Farm Organization on Prairie Grain Farms. Report on 1954 Phase of Study, Unpublish- 
ed Report. 


Economies Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

> Regina heavy clay soils represent high productivity and Weyburn loam the medium productivity soils in the wheat 
areas of Saskatchewan. 
: anoles taxes, capital cost allowances of 5 per cent and depreciation and repair for all farm buildings, excluding the 
arm house. 

4 Includes all costs involved in the upkeep, financing and operation of machinery and equipment. 

° Includes hired and family labor and operator’s labor of $1,800 based on 12 months at approximately the hired wage 
without board for Saskatchewan in 1954. 


largely derived from a much higher acreage in summerfallow crops than in 
summerfallow, compared with smaller as well as larger farms; this situation 
can be only of a temporary character. 


To make the necessary adjustments for such a situation and to have a 
gross income figure covering a longer period of time we have determined what 
had been the average type of land use on the farms included in our study. 
Average yields, over different periods, for the rural municipalities in which 
our farms were located, were then used to estimate gross income. 


On the basis of average yields for the 1918-55 period, gross income averaged 
$12.84 per cultivated acre. On the basis of yields in 1940-55, gross income 
averaged $14.87 per cultivated acre of Regina heavy clay soils. This figure, 
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$14.87, was multiplied by the number of cultivated acres to estimate the average 
gross income for each group of farms. Gross income from Weyburn loam soils, 
also on the basis of average yields in 1940-55, averaged $10.73 per cultivated 
acre. 

The income remaining after deducting all expenses, except operator’s labor 
and management and capital charges, is the income available for living expenses, 
debt repayments, and savings. According to a study made in 19421 farm family 
living costs in west central Saskatchewan then averaged about $1,400 per 
family. Adjusting this figure to the price level and other conditions prevailing 
in 1954, living costs in that year can then be estimated at about $2,400 per 
farm family. The income balance remaining, after deduction of this figure, is 
what is left for saving and debt servicing—or an average of —$363, $1,765 and 
$9,141 on the small, medium and large farms, respectively, of the Regina heavy 
clay group, and an average of—$1,208, $363 and $4,485 for the corresponding 
sizes of farms of the Weyburn loam group. 


Other data were obtained from a study of the organization of farms on 
Sceptre heavy clay soils in the Brown soil zone of Saskatchewan in 1507, On 


Table 3.—Amount of Loan that Annual Farm Surplus will repay at different Interest Rates and 
different Time Periods 


a 

















Soil Type 
Farm size (Qtr. sec.) Regina Heavy Clay] Weyburn Loam Sceptre Heavy Clay 
4 Bay, 4 Oo 4 12 
Time period Interest rate — loan value in dollars — 
Vicars a— per icente— 

10 2 15, 854 82,110 3,261 40, 287 10,330 59,330 

4 14,316 74, 142 2,944 36,377 9,328 Domo 

6 12,990 67, 278 Bose 33,010 8, 464 48,613 

20 D, 28, 860 149, 467 5, 936 73, 341 18, 804 108, 000 

4 23, 987 124, 230 4,933 60, 953 15, 629 89,765 

6 20, 244 104, 485 4,164 51,443 13,190 70,796 

30 2 39, 530 204, 727 8,130 100, 449 25,756 147, 929 

4 30, 520 158, 064 ON2 id BCROOo 19, 886 114, 215 

6 24, 295 125,825 4,997 OLN Z35 15,830 90,919 

40 7 48, 282 250, 054 9,930 122, 689 31,459 180, 684 

4 34,934 | 180,924 7,185 88,773 22, (ol 130, 727 

6 26,557 | 137,540 5,462 67,485 17, 303 99,379 

Capital investment per farm............ 52, 994 118,859 32,792 63, 909 37,015 66, 007 











these farms the average amounts remaining for savings and the servicing of 
debts, for the three size groups, were—$800, $1,150 and $6,605 respectively. 
In both examples, there was no income left for savings or debt servicing on 
the half-section farms. This deficit was probably overcome or at least minimized 
by either lowering levels of living; securing income from other farm enterprises, 
such as livestock; custom work; or part-time employment off the farm. 


Loan Repayment Capacity.—The income left for savings and debt servicing 
may be used to repay loans. Its repayment capacity would depend largely on 
the loan rate of interest and the repayment period. Table 3 was organized 
for the purpose of illustrating this loan repayment capacity. 





1 Edwards, F. M., H. E. Elliott, and H. M. Turnbull, Level of Living of Farm Families in 
Representative Areas of Western Canada, 1942. Unpublished Report. Economics Division. 

*Zeman, J., V. Gilchrist and H. D. McRorie, Changes in Farm Organization on Prairie Grain 
Farms on Sceptre Heavy Clay Soil. of the Brown Soil Zone, 1955. Unpublished Report. 
Economics Division. 
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On the section farms as a group, no matter the type of soil, this income 
would not be large enough to enable farmers to repay their capital investment 
even in 40 years at two per cent interest. For all the groups of large farms, 
the loan repayment capacity would be adequate, with a 40-year repayment 
period and even at a six per cent interest rate. For the same group of farms, 
with a six per cent interest rate, the total investment could be repaid in 34 
years on Weyburn loam soils, 26 years on Regina heavy clay soils, and 16 years 
on Sceptre heavy clay soils. 


These data indicate that when farms in the prairie area of Saskatchewan 
are organized for wheat production only, the size of a farm unit has a definite 
bearing on returns to the operator’s labor and capital. For returns that would 
provide an annual wage of $1,800, even if a farm requires only about seven 
months of the operator’s time’? and a return on investment of about five per 
cent, a farm unit of at least one section is needed on Weyburn loam soil and — 
a half section on Regina heavy clay soil. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Directory of Farmers’ Organizations and Marketing Boards in Canada, 1958. 
Compiled by Constance M. Jones. Ottawa, June 1958. pp. 28. 


In 1955, 1956 and 1957 the Economics Division published a Directory of 
Farmers’ Organizations in Canada. The 1958 edition of this Directory is enlarged 
by the addition of a section on marketing boards-federal and provincial. 


Absiract of Canadian Provincial Legislation on Co-operatives. Ingersoll, H. 
K. Ottawa, June 1958. pp. 51. 


An abstract “prepared at the request of the Interprovincial Conference on 
Co-operatives meeting in Ottawa in 1956” and “designed to provide easy access 
to the content of co-operative legislation in force in the various provinces.” 


Canada—Production, Trade and Prices for Principal Agricultural Products, 1925- 
1957" Ottawa, July 195s. "pp. 4o. 


A series of 28 statistical tables on production, supply, trade and prices of 
some of Canada’s principal agricultural products. 


Canada’s Share of the United Kingdom’s Agricultural Imports. Ottawa, July 
1958. pp. 53. 


This report includes a series of 52 statistical tables on the United Kingdom’s 
imports of selected agricultural products. Figures relate to imports from all 
countries, imports from Canada, and imports from Canada as a percentage 
of the total. 


The Use of Aircraft in Canadian Agriculture, 1957. Philpotts, L. E. Ottawa, 
July, 1958. DD. Le: 


A report on the use of aircraft in 1957 for commercial and private agricul- 
tural spraying, land supervision, farm transportation, and recreational and social 
purposes. 





1 Tbid. 
2 Gilchrist, V., Changes in Farm Organization on Prairie Grain Farms—Report on 1954 Phase 
of the Study. Unpublished Report. Economics Division. 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, FARM PRIcES AND LiviNG Cost INDEXES 





Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products? Farm modities and ++ -- 
Year General |—---—---_— | Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
and Whole- Agricul- Farmers trial 
Month sale Price tural Total Food | Produe- 


Totalb Field» Animal |Products> Equip- tion 
Com- | mentand 
positee |Materials4 














—_—— | —— ee, 


1935-39 =100 1949=100 1935-39 = 
100 
TOTS ae ote 83. 4 his cece \g eed eae eee nee cil ee an | Cee 85.4 49.2 4c ee 
Ota nen Sh LAA) ce Oe SER i) ee cen eee tp | 85.3 90.2 49.6 46:0 |) eee 
LOLS fret ne QTR. is dae tie al ee: ee ee 91.6 96.9 50.3 46.8.0. 0). eae 
AWG cence cae TOES | Pee Me OL Ae | Seeearer, oe 2) See mee 100.5 101.7 54.2 5178 [aco ee 
LOL eee ee VAS ilo te ihe yet Phat ae armel | one tox en! seb ial a 140.5 140.7 63.7 66,.0 1. Aare 
LOLS Feat LOG EO Le oath | Cre | Reg oe En ean 160.2 164.1 (OAD 76,019.00 ae 
1910 eee TTA STA aa tees cee See ne | el ne 167.9 169.1 78.8 $2.27 ee 
MPS jae scee 203 Oe li Mean Fe cere (ue Or Re ail ee Re eb 186.5 190.1 90.5 Q4adal oe 
LODE Sse TA A Be eG ee ee ee Ce ED nae 152.5 147.4 80.9 127001 ene 
1020. eee PIG BiH hee oS epee ere | i ee AP 134.1 124.6 74.9 6150} Pee ee 
1093 Pee ae LOT Ta a ee care til bac eee mT Ma eee 130.6 118.3 75.2 CLO) ieee 
1924 2 eee. OB ites cece Pee ars dal te eet kl ed gC 131.9 122.3 74.0 60.7 s7 a ee 
NPA, dew hae 1 ES A DR a WR AS 2 i alata eral Pac / i enlacr 131.8 123.2 74.6 634, ee ee 
MGS .cbsanoc 130.3 144.4 158.5 T30K2h| eee 130.6 119.9 75.9 BEG! ls... ence 
LODE were 127.3 138.6 149.4 La ON ee ee oe 131.2 119.9 74.6 65:3) | poe ee 
1028 Ge 125.6 136.3 134.3 LG Boa eet ee 129.3 118.3 75.0 65.6) bo: eee 
1920) eae 124.6 140.8 137.2 rie Ge aie 127.9 117.6 75.8 O70. lone eee 
1OSO2 Cota: 112.9 119.5 105.8 133 CURE choc 117.0 105.6 75.3 65.6) eee 
NORWOS DA gare 94.0 78.9 65.0 GOT | eee ae oo 100.9 92.2 67.9 TA ens 
1992-5. a wee 86.9 65.5 60.4 SORE Rice 93.3 89.3 61.7 1 ei el leaden 
ER BE ae eo. 87.4 69.3 69.3 GORDI We ee 89.8 88.8 58.8 AD OMe aot ee 
1OS4 ee eee 93.4 83.5 80.5 S625.) ae ae 95.5 96.8 59.6 A624) ee eee 
1035 Pees 94.4 89.2 84.4 94.1 88.0 95.4 95.6 59.9 47.2 85.6 
NSE | eae heer 96.8 97.9 102.2 93.7 96.9 98.1 98.7 Gipt 48.8 94.6 
HAT Aes 107.7 117.4 128.9 106.0 119.7 105.3 108.4 63.0 51.4 108.0 
1938... 102.0 102.9 100.9 104.8 105.0 101.7 101.2 63.7 51.7 102.0 
1939... 99.2 92.6 83.7 101.5 91.8 99.3 95.7 63.2 50.2 109.7 
1940;e eee 108.0 96.1 85.4 106.7 96.8 106.8 101.8 65.7 52.6 131.4 
ONE. cc we hone 116.4 106.6 88.9 124.4 110.2 116.1 107.8 69.6 57.9 164.8 
(hE Rae Gao. 123.0 127.1 109.7 144.6 133.1 131.6 119.2 72.9 63.4 195.7 
Ca 127.9 145.4 129.0 161.8 157.8 143.4 122.4 74.2 65.2 208.5 
O44 Se aa 130.6 155.3 144.5 166.1 172.4 148.0 126.0 74.6 65.5 212.4 
LOA eee 132.1 166.4 162.5 170.2 185.7 152.1 125.9 75.0 66.3 187.2 
1946... 138.9 179.5 177.9 Slew 204.1 157.0 128.0 77.5 70.0 171.9 
1G 47A Re ae 163.3 192.2 184.1 200.2 215.8 170.4 139.5 84.8 79.5 187.8 
1949, eee 193.4 232.1 200.6 263.7 255.8 197.6 173.1 97.0 97.5 196.3 
1940? Sak ere 198.3 228.7 191.9 265.4 255.4 204.1 180.3 100.0 100.0 199.6 
$OR0 MR Aa Diao 236.7 191.9 281.4 260.8 210.4 189.9 102.9 102.6 211.5 
195 Ue ateee 240.2 268.6 200.4 336.9 296.8 230.0 206.0 113.57 117.0 226.5 
1952... 226.0 250.2 223.0 277.5 274.4 243.1 215.8 116.5 116.8 233.0 
fOB et Cee 220.7 221.6 179.4 263.8 250.4 234.8 207.4 115.5 112.6 248.4 
1OREES ecccee 217.0 213.6 170.9 256.2 236.8 237.2 203.3 116.2 11222 244.6 
1955726 ..84 218.9 212.6 180.1 245.1 232.7 238.3 204.6 116.4 112.1 265.8 
1056, eee 225.6 214.2 181.6 246.9 234.5 247.6 208.8 118.1 113.4 284.4 
LOST ss kone 227.4 210.8 163.6 258.0 231.0 255.8 211.3 121.9 118.6 284.0 
LOSB iste: io.s ogeaativh GPetewidl ick wake dma tated Ase aa elamintae bein ca erential eats Ure energie ee |e tan aaei eatn e|  r 
1958 

Jane sce 226.8 208.4 157.5 259.3 226.3 251.2 oie 123.4 119.4 276.2 
HGbieleeer Die i) 914.0 159.6 268.4 9345, | ee elo ce Teme 1230 119.9 277.3 
Marss ec 228.1 220.6 168.3 272.9 BEY a Oh iy os ate Aa Ie see, 124.3 1203 275.7 
Arileaenen a 227.9 0087 165.5 279.9 240.6 262-7 2181 125.2 123.4 278.5 
May (gi DORN 223.1 157.8 288.3 AO or Pee! RA” cA fame te a 125.1 122.7 279.0 
Tune. e een 227.4 DO Tiel 155.9 286.4 AFT Ay ee ee eee 125.1 122.7 279.9 
Duly cee 297.0) 219.4 159.4 279.3 OAT Groh ee eee 124.7 121.4 279.3 
August...... 226.8 215.9 156.5 275.2 D3 5. | ccs fon ee 125.2 122.6 275 .6 
ent. wee rp yee i 155.2 266.9 D361 Gia. an nae eee 125.6 122.9 S777 
Oct. oan. 226.9 211.8 154.4 260.33, eames Veena cee 126.0 19334 3.00 
nie PEN FF 228.6 D7 155.1 B70, Saleen at | awe eae ere 126.3 123.9 15 
.o] ORAS MPR PORES STN ee Mena era eee een erm mee, Ae fe Sess. 3.cu cl eat cwe wise aOR eN ARES che cxaeceal RArcihtech c torbk SAR le omieeocaeh ith eo Se Bb eee a 





Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(¢) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION—1958 


Year-End Review!.—The Canadian economy levelled off during 1957 after 
two years of very rapid expansion. The export demand for Canadian goods 
slackened as economic activity slowed down in Western Europe and began 
to decline in the United States. At the same time much of the increase in 
Canada’s industrial capacity, planned in the two previous years, had recently 
come or was coming into operation. As excess capacity developed in a number 
of industries, business investment tapered off, particularly in those industries 
related to the development of natural resources. Also toward the end of 1957, 
the sales position over a wide segment of industry led to a drawing down of 
inventories which in turn had an adverse effect on new orders and current 
production. These influences were offset to some extent by the steady rise in 
consumer spending and in the last half of the year by the sharp increase 
in residential construction and government expenditure but economic activity 
continued to decline until at least the end of the year. During the winter 
months of 1957-58 the number of unemployed persons in Canada rose well 
above the levels of previous years. 

Economic activity in Canada steadied in the first quarter of 1958 and since 
then national output has increased moderately. In the second quarter of this 
year, the Gross National Product, that is the value of Canada’s total output of 
goods and services, reached a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $32.25 billion. 

By mid-1958, the total index of industrial production (seasonally adjusted) 
was three per cent higher than at the end of 1957 and only four per cent below 
the peak reached in February 1957. Production has shown improvement from 
year-end levels in most major manufacturing industries. 


Investment.—Capital outlays in 1958 have changed little in over-all volume, 
though they have been substantially different in composition from those of 
1957. The mid-year survey of investment intentions indicated that capital 
expenditure was expected to reach $8.5 billion, down two per cent from that 
of 1957 but still higher than any previous year. While capital spending by 
the business community in the first six months of 1958 has been below that 
of the corresponding period of 1957, capital expenditures on housing and other 
forms of social capital have been significantly greater than in 1957. In the 
latter part of 1957, housing activity rose sharply with the aid of government 
funds and this high rate of residential construction has extended into 1958. 
For the year as a whole, it is expected that new housing starts will reach 
150 thousand units compared with 122 thousand starts in 1957. 


Income.—Unlike capital expenditure consumer spending under the influence 
of a high level of personal income, has continued to increase in 1958 and to be 
as it was in 1957 a strong support to the economy. In the first half of this year, 
personal income totaled six per cent more than in the corresponding period 
in 1957. Basic wage rates have continued to increase, and investment income 
to persons, in the form of interest, dividends and rentals has been greater 
this year in spite of lower corporate profits. However almost half of the 
increase in personal income in the first six months of this year over the first 
six months of 1957 has been attributable to transfer payments from govern- 
ment to persons in the form of greater unemployment insurance payments, 
increased family allowances, old age security and veterans payments. 


Agricultural Income.—Cash farm income is higher than a year ago. Esti- 
mates available for the first six months of 1958 indicate a cash farm income 
of $1.3 billion, a gain of about nine per cent over that total for the same period 
in 1957. This is also higher than the figure for 1956. Income rose in every 





1From a review of the economic situation prepared by the Domestic and International 
Situation Committee of the 1958. Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference. ; 
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province. The gain in income from sales of livestock and livestock products 
more than offset the decline in returns from yield crops. This was most 
apparent in the Prairie Provinces where income from the sale of livestock 
and its products showed an increase of 27 per cent. 


Agricultural Prices—-Annual averages of wholesale prices of Canadian farm 
products remained relatively stable over the period 1954 to 1957 although the 
average for 1957 was the lowest for the ten-year period 1948-57. During the 
first seven months of 1958 there was a slight improvement in wholesale farm 
prices over the same period in 1957. A review of the components making 
up the wholesale price index shows that over the past 18 months field crop 
prices have tended to weaken, whereas animal product prices have shown 
strength, especially during the first seven months of this year. Prices at the 
farm level have also been relatively stable since 1955. The upward move- 
ment of farm prices which began in November 1957 continued through May 
1958. However, farm prices moved downward slightly in June and July. 
Nevertheless since March of this year prices have been above those in the 
comparable period of 1957. Prices of commodities and services, used by 
farmers, especially farm machinery and to a lesser degree fertilizers, have also 
increased. 


External Trade.—While some areas of domestic demand have shown 
improvement during the first half of this year the general position of the 
Canadian export trade has remained stable. However, imports have fallen 
noticeably. This pattern of trade in 1958 has meant that at the end of seven 
months Canada’s balance of trade was considerably improved compared with 
the preceding year, particularly so with the United States. At the end of 
July the Canadian merchandise trade deficit with the United States was $491 
million compared with $820 million at that date in 1957. 

The competitive position of the more important Canadian farm products 
or major world markets, with the exception of the United States, has weakened 
over the past two years. Prices of such products as cattle, hogs, butter, cheese 
and eggs have shown greater strength in Canada than in Western Europe. 

Although international markets were affected by the uncertainties as to 
the effect of world trade of the United States recession, the fall in import 
demand was not on the whole due to weaker consumer demands. Indeed, for 
several commodities (grains, dairy products, coffee, cotton, some forest 
products) it undoubtedly reflects the fact that the world-wide expansion in 
productive capacity over the past ten years has outstripped, for the moment, 
the long-term growth in world demand. Export disposal policies have allowed 
market prices to reflect the world supply position to a greater extent than in 
earlier years for commodities such as cotton and dairy products. 


Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses——-The agricultural surplus problem 
remains far from solution. This problem has been discussed by the FAO, the 
OEEC, ECOSOC and many other international groups. Proposals to remedy 
the situation have been put forward and are under review. North American 
stocks are still immense. Surpluses of dairy products have become increasingly 
serious in Europe. Stocks of butter accumulated in Sweden, Finland and 
Ireland were sold at subsidized prices in the United Kingdom, the only market 
without quota restrictions on butter imports. This problem of surpluses has 
spread to coffee in Latin America. Although the total volume of trade moving 
under special terms probably has been smaller in 1957-58, reflecting the 
decline in over-all United States activity, a larger number of countries have 
had to resort to export subsidies or other concessions to reduce surplus 
stocks. 


International Trade Policies——During the summer of 1958 the United States 
Congress re-enacted the trade agreements program for a further four years 
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authorizing the Administration to enter into tariff negotiations and to reduce 
tariffs by 20 per cent of present levels. The Administration has stated its 
intention of seeking negotiations with the European countries which are in the 
process of forming a Common Market. 

The President has vetoed a bill passed by Congress which would have 
seriously interrupted the valuable Canadian export trade with the United 
States in certified seed wheat. 

On the other hand, the United States announced that effective October 
1, imports of lead and zinc would be placed under quota. The quota will 
restrict imports of all forms of lead and zinc to 80 per cent of the average 
net imports into the U.S.A. during the five-year period 1953-57. This action 
by the United States will affect not only Canadian trade but will also have 
immediate repercussions on the dollar-earning capacity of Australia, Mexico, 
Peru, South Africa and other supplier-countries. 

In accordance with stated policies the United Kingdom is proceeding with 
the removal of controls on dollar imports. Grains and grain products were 
freed from import control in August 1957. During 1958 the United Kingdom 
has freed additional commodities such as chemicals and allied products, indus- 
trial, agricultural and office machinery, newsprint and canned salmon. There 
have been additional relaxations on agricultural products. Thus fresh, canned 
and dried fruits are now to be admitted under quotas which have been set 
up to cover the whole dollar area. The items of particular concern to Canadian 
exporters are fresh pears, peaches, apricots and plums, dried fruits (including 
apples), fruit juices, canned apples, peaches, pears, apricots, fruit salad, cherries 
and others. A northern hemisphere allocation for fresh apples has replaced 
specific dollar allocations thus enabling Canada to compete for a larger share 
of the United Kingdom market. At the Commonwealth Trade and Economic 
Conference the United Kingdom announced its hope of making a start next 
year in freeing the remaining foodstuffs and other consumer goods. 

As a result of various measures of liberalization a large proportion of 
Canadian exports to Commonwealth countries are either free of restriction or 
where restrictions do exist they are often of a non-discriminatory nature. 
Canada’s export trade to sterling countries now faces fewer restrictions than 
at any time during the last few years. In addition it was agreed at the Com- 
monwealth Trade and Economic Conference that, “Commonwealth countries 
should endeavor as soon as possible to remove discrimination in trade in the 
form of quantitative restrictions between themselves’. 

Although in Western Europe the average level of economic activity was 
still higher in 1957 than a year earlier, in a number of countries end-year out- 
put fell below the beginning year rate, and burdensome surpluses and excess 
capacity appeared in 1958. The recession in the United States had little actual 
effect on European countries but it apparently has lent caution to further 
liberalization measures. The establishment of the European Common Market, 
and work towards a Free Trade area, appear to have been additional factors 
working towards a slowing down of liberalization. In fact, they may have had 
a bearing in creating certain new protective measures in the agricultural sec- 
tor, which however are not in the form of quantitative import restrictions. 


CORRIGENDA 

Darcovich, W., in The Use of Production Functions in the Study of 
Resource Productivity in Some Beef Producing Areas of Alberta, Aug. 1958 
issue, page 87, paragraph 3, line 7, “784” should read “261”, and “261” should 
read “784”: line 12, “as the amount of land used decreases” should read, 
“os the amount of land used increases’’, and in line 13, “784” should read “261”, 
and “261” should read “784”. On page 88, table 3, “784 (1.5 mean)” should 
read “261 (0.5 mean)’, and “261 (.05 mean)” should read “784 (1.5 mean)”; 
also, “land and capital at:—” should read “labor and capital at:—’. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TRENCH OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—PART II1 


D. C. CROSSFIELD 


FARM RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 


Total receipts averaged $6,320 per farm and total expenses $4,972 per 
farm (Tables 1 and 2). Family farm income thus averaged $1,348 per farm. 
“Other crops and livestock” farms had the highest average total expenses, 
$11,607 per farm, and the highest receipts, $17,526 per farm. Dairy farms had 
the second highest average returns, $10,291, and their expenses averaged $7,568 
per farm. The beef farms were third; their total receipts averaged $6,140 per 


Table 1.—Average Total Current Receipts, Capital Receipts, and Inventory Increases, According 
to Farm Type 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 


Mixed | Other 

crop crop 
—- Beef | Dairy | Mixed | and and Ms ae sta be ioe 
live- live- live- yp 
stock | stock | stock 








—dollars— 
Total current receipts: ............. 8, 6777016, 192) |] 925680 12,5778 110.4772" 7 215928 726 «| 3,391 
Capital receipts 
| Fits hed PR Pee RE le — 85 — 250 — —_ 16 60 
Buildings: sR rie we ee — = = = — — — — 
Special equipment............. 163 404 148 75 183 65 159 164 
General equipment....../....;-]-5 4 — — 18 21 — 1 6 
Tetal capital receipts........ -«. 167 489 143 343 204 65 176 230 
Inventory increases 
Liste ure aseSe a. ska. me ane aku: — — 83 540 — 540 ae 167 
Land improvements........... 278 216 166 266 153 23 78 209 
Buildings purchases............ — == — 92 — — — 18 
New buildings and 
TIMPLOWME ACHES e ester niet 141 632 255 550 22795 419 106 470 
Special equipment purchases... 490 | 1,347 435 432 728 937 393 618 
General equipment purchases. . 227 253 266 226 385 369 126 243 
CLGD AMV CHUOLY seas + eens ce 255 147 370 460 | 1,282 172 98 325 
Livestock inventory........... 805 851 444 444 1,498 269 Dota 589 
Purchases, feeds, etc........... 100 164 30 39 4 26 14 60 
Total inventory increases...... 2,296 "| 3,610") 27049 = 1°3;049 7 | (67845 92, 962° 3) 1505217 172,699 
Total receipts........ 6,140 110,291 | 4,822 | 5,969 (17,526 | 4,955 | 1,954 | 6,320 
—per cent— 
Current receipts as a percentage of 
LOUSL TECOIDLS:.aacate oot ete tae 60 60 55 48 60 39 3t 53 
Capital receipts as a percentage of 
TOtalrecelies, 2% ees fae ee 3 5 3 6 1 il 9 4 
Inventory increase as a percentage 
OL total Trecelpissanich a. dees selec 37 35 42 51 39 60 54 43 


farm and their expenses $4,507 per farm. The part-time farms had the lowest 
receipts and expenses; $1,954 and $2,409 per farm respectively. 

Livestock sales contributed the most to farm current receipts, an average 
of $1,492 per farm or 44 per cent of all current receipts. Whole milk sales 
accounted for $628 or 20 per cent of all receipts. Livestock expense was the 





1See the December 1957 issue for an article on “Farming in the Rocky Mountain Trench 
of British Columbia’ and the October 1958 issue for Part I of “The Farm Business in the 
Rocky Mountain Trench of British Columbia’. 
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largest single item of current expenses, averaging $1,024 per farm and 
accounting for 44 per cent of all current expenses. Egg sales returned, on the 
average, 13 per cent of total receipts, other farm products 12 per cent, crop 
sales nine per cent and custom work two per cent (Table 5). 

Sales of livestock and livestock products accounted for 77 per cent of 
average current receipts. 

Machinery expenses represented 25 per cent and labor 11 per cent of 
total current expenses. 

Purchases of special equipment were the largest single item of capital 
expenses, making up 40 per cent of the total. 

A balance of $1,076 was left, by subtracting current expenses from cur- 
rents receipts. Sixty-eight per cent of the current receipts were used up in 
current expenses. 

Dairy farms had a low of 58 per cent of the current receipts used as cur- 
rent expenses whereas part-time farms had current expenses exceeding current 
receipts by 21 per cent (Table 7). 


Table 2.—Average Total Current Expenses, Inventory Decreases and Capital Expenses, According 
to Farm Type, 165 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 








| Mixed | Other 
Mixed | crop crop Off- | Part- All 














ns Best | Deity ieee} gedis| 84..|_tzpo- | tim | fara 
stock | stock 
—dolars— 
Total current expenses............. 2,514 ) 3,606 1,774 1,950 | 6,702 1,418 881 2,010 
Capital expenses 
and PUT CMASCS sxc. watyses «4 2she — — 83 540 = 540 = 167 
Land improvements........... 143 98 92 150 128 134 35 112 
iBilcline purcWases) ah... — — — 92 _ — — 18 
New buildings and improve- 

Ya Ts Roeser a de ie ww ipseu ack ons 85 on 160 472 | 2,668 299 86 399 
Special equipment purchases... 490 1, 347 435 432 728 936 393 618 
General equipment purchases.. 227 200 266 226 385 369 126 243 
Total capital expenses......... 945 2.210 1 15036 1,912 3, 904 Dyas: 640 oor 

Inventory decreases 

dWeNa (sh Ot d Chia can eel deg meme IPE. Ate — 84 -—~ 165 ~- — 8 43 
IB tucnnes sale sm@arna tenes co eto: — — — a= = = == — 
Building depreciation.......... 148 306 IS} 183 185 164 157 183 
Special equipment sales........ 162 404 143 15 184 65 159 164 
Special equipment depreciation] 256 284 167 174 233 182 124 202 
General equipment sales....... 4 — — 17 21 _ ‘| 6 
General equipment deprecia- 

PLO AEA eit Rls hema Son oan aoa 195 275 183 218 341 203 13 208 
SOLOP MMVCRLOl Vcwsscaieusne sss 108 95 76 118 —- 5k 141 97 
Givestock inventory..!....800. 144 222 128 305 32 76 157 171 
Purchased feeds, eCt¢.. d.:c0 0. 2.» 31 19 49 29 a BL 2 26 
Total inventory decrease...... 1,048 1, 689 919 1, 284 1,001 778 888 1,100 

Total expemses........ 4,507 7,568 | 3,729 | 5,146 (11,607 4,474 | 2,409 | 4,972 
—per cent— 
Current expenses as percentage of 
total farm expenses............ 56 48 48 40 58 32 37 47 
Total capital expenses as a percent- 
age of total expenses........... 21 30 28 Bi 34 51 Oi 3l 
Total inventory decrease as a per- 
centage of total expenses....... 23 23 25 25 9 17 37 22 


Caen EE er 
55234-9—24 
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FINANCIAL RETURNS 


Family Farm Income.—All but the part-time farms had a positive family 
farm income. The “other crops and livestock” farms had the largest family 
farm income $5,918 and the off-type farms the smallest, $481. The average, 
for all farms, was $1,348 per farm (Table 8). 


Operator’s Labor Income.—Operator’s labor income is calculated by sub- 
tracting the interest on total investment and the value of unpaid family labor 
from the family farm income. Only two types of farm, the “other crops and 
livestock” and the dairy farms had a positive operator’s labor income (Table 
8). The “other crop and livestock” farms had an average positive balance 
of $3,627 per farm and the dairy farms one of $363 per farm. The other farm 
types ranged from a negative value of $460 for the beef type to a $1,664 for 
the part-time type. The over-all average was $487 per farm. 


Table 3.—Average Current Receipts, According to Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky 
Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 








Sales of 
Farm type Crop ahs ‘whole Siri oe ren Total 

: eg8s products 

—value— 
Beet cabh hc Mastiolectek acbeine ae. 79 3, 053 — 52 463 30 3,677 
Dairy ate aceite 4 uo ae 76 892 4,593 105 238 288 6,192 
Mixed. livestock. ........¢2.«. 122 1,331 569 162 394 52 2, 630 
Mixed crop and livestock..... 645 1, 234 13 123 522 40 DONE 
Other crop and livestock..... 2,260 1,588 — 6,109 520 — 10,477 
ORT) nal wate ts ten ge ° 44 733 — 116 901 134 1,928 
PAYUADING Fa a hee ah tear 84 562 3 26 49 2 726 
ALLSTARS stro ck eee ae 315 1,492 658 437 418 rel 3,091 





Fable 4.—Average Current Expenses, According to Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky 
Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 




















Labor | Others 





Farm type Crop Livestock | Machinery Total 
—value— 
Boeke... 5 cacti nawtestt st ast 243 993 659 303 316 2,514 
Dairyies: paeee ae heer ee 149 1,902 857 432 266 3, 606 
Mixed livestock............ 119 fps 485 202 PAS | 1,774 
Mixed crop and livestock... 175 640 578 181 376 1, 950 
Other crop and livestock.... 596 3,983 648 874 601 6, 702 
Of-ty pes. faite naee na eee ¢ 122 548 469 38 241 1,418 
ParistiMe.. toe, os dec die cae 83 331 304 30 133 881 


_— OO |X | 
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Table 5.—Percentage Distribution of the Various Sources of Current Receipts, According to Farm 
Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 









































Live- Sales of Sale Bale of ‘ 
| Farm type Crop stock whole of ae Sa Total 
sales milk eggs aes 
—percentages— 
LO SRM BRE GS, CI Fle Bad 83.0 0 1.4 12.6 £.0 100 
| DSi? ASRS ea ere saemimtene Tae 14,4 74,2 eg 3.8 4.7 100 
Diced Livestock, oo. i.0<q04 see. 4.6 50.6 21.6 6.2 15.0 2.0) 100 
Mixed crop and livestock..... 25.0 47.9 © 4.8 20.2 1.6 100 
Other crop and livestock..... 21 15A2 — 58.3 5.0 — 100 
LCS oe ae, a 2.3 38 .0 — 6.0 46.7 7.0 100 
[ORG ee a a a rs L1G 77.4 4 3.6 Ger 3 100 
peal TAPING he ada ee sata tt 9.3 44.0 19.5 12.9 12.3 2.1 100 














Table 6.—Percentage Distribution of the Various Sources of Expenses, According to Farm Type, 
4165 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 











Crop | Livestock | Machinery 








Labor | Others | Total 











Farm type 
—percentages— 
(205 SEA eee ek 39.5 26.2 1271 1255 100 
Eek a Re e, ee cal o2.7 23.8 1230) 7.4 100 
Mixed livestock............ 6.7 40.4 Ee 11.4 14.2 100 
Mixed crop and livestock... 9.0 32.8 29.6 9.3 19.3 100 
Other crop and livestock.... 8.9 59.4 Oee 13.0 9.0 100 
SRV PCke etn sesh osha’ 8.6 38 .6 33.1 au 17.0 100 
| ORL PS am SY: nen nergy 9.4 31.6 34.5 3.4 Viel 100 
PALE APING, 5 Boo .crt ak + 8.0 44.2 24.6 10.6 12.6 100 














Table 7.—Average Current Farm Receipts and Expenses, According to Farm Type, 1095 
Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 














Farm type 





PAT AY RLS yn FA cate dtataie stent meta al 
BAIRECE NUVOSEOCI mit Unses ctr sour cstalsidtal o shet ast atoll Osterat vistas 
Blixect crop And WiVestocls. secede ee wae satay Satglatatetaters 
Binhemerop and livestoekss. s220 lease battle sevletidedess 
eM MPO TINA Sees nce hk a hana eo data tid tala tens 
ENA er WM) COR) 0) ae 





Average 
current 
receipts 


3,677 
6, 192 
2,630 
2,577 
10,477 
1, 928 
726 


d,001 


Average 
current 
expenses 

















Receipts | Percentage 
over or expenses 
under were of 
expenses receipts 
—per cent 
1,168 68 
2,586 58 
856 67 
627 76 
3,775 64 
510 74 
—155 121 
1,076 68 
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Table 8.—Average Financial Summary, Family Farm Income, Operator’s Labor Income, and 
Operator’s Earnings, According to Farm Type, Rocky Mountain Trench, 
British Columbia, 1955 


Mixed | Other 
Mixed | crop crop Off Part Ain 
Farm type Beef | Dairy | live- and and ‘art- 
Been | ical linea | Oy bee cma ce a 
stock | stock 


—doHars— 

WATT TECEIDLSs >. Geaenee eine ks sete 5,092 | 8,601 3,904) 14,685 16, 525 914,177 4 1,066" | 53220 
Farm: €xpenses8 -4.).4awee ANE sic bie ot 409 5,879 2,811 3,862 {10,607 3,696 1,520 »4|,8,8¢2. 
HWamily farm INCOME .: 4. ..ccen been Laced Os 1,093 823 5,918 481 —454 1,348 
Interest on capital; 27 55.5.5 2.6.2 1E500 1,407 1,123 1,094 1,798 Oe id Opals Lan 
Value of unpaid family labor...... 543 952 481 812 493 474 440 610 
Operator’s labor income........... —460 363 —511 |-1,083 3,627 |-1,006 |-1,664 —487 
Perquisites: 

Value of farm produce consumed.}| 439 519 597 633 513 626 392 52D 

JISecOf GUSE Ai eeedeenccee re 165 257 214 178 300 188 21) 204 

Operator’s labor earnings........ 144 1,139 300 —272 4,440 -192 |-1,062 242 


Table $.—Distribution of Operator’s Labor Income and QOperator’s Labor Earnings, 105 
Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 


Labor Labor 


income | earnings 


Labor Labor 


: ; Dollar ran 
income | earnings Oa aranse 


Dollar range 





—number of farms— —number of farms— 























SOON OVER. . © abs. ad oe wae 3 9 =p tO A900; oR hoe de eae 17 ge 
2 500ktO12: 999. 5 We, ode. oe D, 3 =900H0 =999:. WRG oc ooo. ee 10 14 
2.000TO 2F4 90 Rear ooo ae 4 4 1-600 to =1,499: S23. ..4o es see 13 6 
1. 500to: 1,999... See fd coe 5 4 = 500) tO 12999 eee ae 9 6 
EO0O to 154995. ante oe aoe 5 10 = 000) tO =2;,499 fn. ae ee Ne cree 6 6 
DOO TO me O09 ween taker 5 10 SPANO ay Pens aoa gee bs ce: 3 Dy 
ORCO:499 SR ea 12 Nfs) =31000' toi =3 499M... de eens 5 2, 
=5, 000 and below lee aeee eee 6 6 
Votal sos eae ee 36 55 Totalcc2 arn 69 50 
Table 10.—Off-Farm Income Reported, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain 
Trench, British Columbia, 1955 
Item Amount 
—dollars— 
Christmas Likes Ae Re Oe RE SMe ER ee Sites ek dl See. 26, 600 
Miningten) Orie. ed ae Bet. d ARO Ok. ete ee as ee Lo 3214. 
Logeingiand lumbering. 1: sae. foes t Se Pe i ee 11, 234 
PLPC Ring, Shs, A te | co a kee” Po.” en, ee ae 6,332 
Millwork: 32 pe was os fe Ra oie Dy NE ES Ane oe ra le a ie 4,500 
OUBpES ited Meee Fo wh RPO, RS. eee OD cc ee eG 23,773 
otal catia eis Ga lee ee DR oe ee inset at SRM ey NEE eee NT ae to 85, 656 
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Table 11.—Sales of Christmas Trees by Farmers, Rocky Mountain Trench, Canal Flats 
to 49th Parallel, British Columbia, 1946-54 











Year Trade in trees Total value Price to farmer 
—dollars— 

RCE RET ea Aen Rg See ee et, UN? 2 peat oe ene 600, 200 138, 046 .40 per bundle 
THE Ae yoke ie Ran Wel et een MR, a Ap a hot ie idl fb 381, 500 64,855 FAQ ie os 
LOR See. cee ether ed ooh. ee 580, 000 116,000 90“ s§ 
LO ee 8 7 RR eg 4s ne 444,766 89,023 AYO ayae “ 
LODO eee ree ee a, Cee ee ee Ne 462,014 161,705 e304 * ‘ 
BODIE eR Peete ON | Peele Ne Ol 377,578 245,425 Poa & 
VSO. Cede aceite cee Re ne ar ne ae nee eee 466, 892 Nosmoze 125 yn oh Se 
OOS A ee, REO CENA Saito | Phe gehen 64 BIS Mea Rb 509, 105 218,915 L320 ase ee 
POST ree | erp Adri ek Age ee be 2 ee 720, 944 295, 587 Ths “f 





Sourcr: Kelley, C.C. and P.N. Sprout. Soil Survey of the Upper Kootenay and Elk River Valleys in the East Kootenay 
District of British Columbia. Report No. 5 of the British Columbia Soil Survey. The B.C. Department of Agriculture 
in co-operation with the Experimental Farms Service, Canada Department of Agriculture, 1956. 


Table.12—Average Financial Liabilities, According to Farm Type and Kind of Indebtedness, 
Recky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 








Mixed | Other 
Mixed | crop crop Oft- Part- All 





Kind of indebtedness Beef | Dairy | live- and and t re f 
stock live- live- ype pame pate 
stock | stock 
—dolars— 
Lands and Buildings 
Owing January 1, 1955 9 | 1,102 481 259 599 590 | 1,296 549 
Bono wed—-1959: sk tieksrssstaenc az 28 346 105 350 450 398 —_— 195 
Payments—principal............. 37 185 24 288 208 185 113 136 
S—INGEFCSU ots de eens 2) 49 ile 23 35 9 28 20 
Owing December 31, 1955........ -— 1263 562 BUA 842 803 1,186 608 
Equipment 
Owing January 1, 1955........... 146 489 75 328 87 79 366 236 
Borrowed 1955.0) .: a. wk 180 618 111 121 oo 298 209 220 
Payments—principal............. 195 415 55 110 3 64 100 147 
PSHNUETESU, «css c cate se os 2 30 Dy 13 — 1 DES 11 
Owing December 31, 1955........ 131 692 131 339 Wal 312 474. 309 
Livestock 
Owing January 121955¢..0. 5. ..° — fi: — ~— — 60 _ 15 
IBOrrowe d= 195) eet sc ceases ereia ses 49 234 — 25 — — —_ 45 
Payments—principal............. — 185 — —- — 40 — ugh 
= INGOT OSU sing oleae kre eva — 10 — — _ 3 — 2 
Owing December 31, 1955........ 49 121 — 25 — 20 —_ 33 
Current Expenses 
Owine January 1, 19550) «0.2.5.2. — — — iit — —_ 94 16 
Botrowed==1L955) . i LA). &. seaider 260 —_ 74 156 883 154 6 166 
Payments—principal............. 250 — 69 50 567 40 56 122 
SVNLOTCSU. S. oct aeee emer: 6 oa 3 2, 30 5 6 5 
Owing December 31, 1955........ 10 — 5 117 ole 114 44 61 
Total Liabilities 
Owing January 1, 1955........«.. 155. 451,663 556 598 686 (20 — ATS 817 
Borrowed—1955................- Oli 1,198 290 652 ile atoyy 850 215 627 
Payments—principal............. 482 785 147 448 778 329 270 432 
Interest. 0%. ds cies oes 10 90 18 39 66 18 59 38 


Owing December 31, 1955........ 190 | 2,076 699 802° 1°1,275° | 1,250° | 1,703 | 1,012 
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Operator’s Labor Earnings.—The operator’s labor earnings are derived by 
adding to the operator’s labor income, the perquisites which include the value 
of the farm products consumed on the farm and the rental value of the farm 
house. Of the seven farm types three had negative operator’s labor earnings 
ranging from $192 for the off-type farms to $1,062 for the part-time farms 
(Table 8). The other four types had positive returns: $4,440 for the “other 
crop and. livestock” farms; $1,139 for the dairy farms; $300 for the mixed 
livestock farms; and $144 for the beef farms. The average operator’s labor 
earnings, for all farms, amounted to $242 per farm. 

Fifty-five farms had positive operator’s labor earnings and these ranged 
from a low of $30 to a high of $10,247 per farm. The others had negative 
operator’s labor earnings ranging from $52 to $3,863 per farm (Table 9). 

Sixty-five farmers secured a total of $85,656 from off-farm income (Table 
10). Sales of Christmas trees represented about 31 per cent of that income 
(Table 11). The Christmas tree industry is indeed an important source of 
income to many farmers in the area. They grow trees on their own farms 
and also on lands leased from the provincial Government. 

The farmers, where possible, also attempt to supplement their income with 
employment in the mining, logging and lumbering industries. Guiding and 
trapping also provide some farmers with an additional, although small, source 
of income. 


Table 13.—Average Changes in Indebtedness from January 1, to December 31, 1955 According 
to Farm Type, 105 Farms, Rocky Mountain Trench, British Columbia, 1955 























: Payments . 
, Owing Borrowed Increase Owing 
Farm type January 1 in 1955 ike 1 in debt December 31 
principa 
—dolars— 

Beef AAR cure) eae Sea oe ae euler e ats, Siz 482 35 190 
Dairy. A aie adore igs anh t 1, 663 1,198 785 413 2,076 
Mizedplivestook 16 es date wase 556 290 147 143 699 
Mixed crop and livestock...... 598 652 448 204 802 
Other crops and livestock..... 686 1, 367 778 589 1,275 
Ott y pes, see Aes pee ontaistelc cee 729 850 329 521 1,250 
Partctine were ee te 1,758 215 270 —55 1,708 
AVL Baring te bye ores: 817 432 432 195 1,012 





FARM LIABILITIES 


On December 31, 1955, 45 of the 105 farrns reported some indebtedness; 
the amount owed ranged from a high of $7,111 to a low of $43 per farm. Dairy 
farmers had the highest average debt, $2,076 per farm; and beef farmers the 
lowest, $190 per farm. The average, for all farms, was $1,012 (Table 12). 

Money owing on land and buildings, the largest single item of indebted- 
ness, averaged $608 per farm and represented 60 per cent of average total farm 
indebtedness. Money owing on equipment averaged $309 per farm and made 
up about 31 per cent of the total. 

Liabilities, on the average, increased by about $195 per farm during the 
year 1955 (Table 13). Equipment accounted for $73 and land and buildings 
for $59. 
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FARM ORGANIZATION IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY, MANITOBA, 1957 
T. O. RIECKEN 


The Red River Valley of Manitoba is a grain growing area, where special 
crops are gaining in importance. The climate of the area is well suited to the 
production of the cereal crops commonly grown in the province and such 
special crops as sugar beets, and sunflowers which have been grown, with 
success, during the last 20 years. Because of its level topography the land is 
well suited for mechanized crop production. Most farms have livestock but 
their numbers are not very large except on farms supplying fluid milk to the 
Winnipeg market. 

The Economics Division has collected data on farm organization, sources 
of income, and types of expenditures from a group of farms in the valley 
area south of Winnipeg, both east and west of the Red River. The farms 
studied were on fine-textured clay, the predominant type of soil in the area. 
These commercial farms were typical of the predominating sizes and types 
of farms, and of the prevailing methods of farm business organization and 
management. Part-time, retired or semi-retired farmers, and those who had 
been on their farms for less than three years were excluded, as well as fluid 
milk producers and others who had large specialized livestock business. The 
sample included 31 farms ranging from 234 to 401 acres and averaging 333 
acres (about two-quarter sections) and 21 farms ranging from 465 to 561 
acres and averaging 491 acres (about three-quarter sections) per farm. On 
the average, more than 95 per cent of the land was cultivated. 


The Business Year 1956-57.—The period covered by the study was from ‘after 
harvest” 1956 to “after harvest” 1957. Receipts from grain and other crops 
were for the crop planted and harvested in 1957; livestock and other receipts 
were those received during the business year. For all the farms visited, summer- 
fallow wheat averaged about 24 bushels per acre and wheat sown on stubble 
12 bushels per acre. (The long-time average yield is about 18 bushels per 
acre.) Oats and barley averaged 29 and 13 bushels per acre, respectively. 
The growing season was normal but because of wet weather, the harvest 
season extended over a fairly long period. The most commonly reported wheat 
grade was No. 3 Northern. 


Land Use.—On the half section farms wheat was the most common crop, 
followed by flax, oats, and barley (Table 1). Forage crops for hay, pasture, 
and seed occupied almost nine per cent of the cropland acreage. The summer- 
fallow acreage was slightly lower than the 1956 provincial average of 24.7 per 
cent of the improved farm land. All farmers grew wheat; 59 per cent of 
it on summerfallow, six per cent on fallow after plowing down clover, and the 
remainder about evenly divided between first and second stubble crops. About 
90 per cent of the half section farms reported oats of which nearly 94 per cent 
was first and second stubble crops. Seventy-seven per cent of the farms reported 
barley and most of it, 88 per cent, was grown on stubble. Nearly 80 per cent 
reported fiax, only nine per cent on fallow and the remainder on stubble. 

All the three-quarter section farms produced wheat, 50 per cent of it on 
summerfallow, 21 per cent as a first stubble crop, 25 per cent as the second 
stubble crop, and four per cent on fallow following the plowing down of a 
green manure crop. Fifty-seven per cent of the three quarter-section farms 
also grew some oats. Over one-half, 55 per cent, of the oats was seeded as 
a second stubble crop, and only seven per cent on fallow. Two-thirds of the 
farms grew barley; 52 per cent of it was seeded as a second stubble crop and 
14 per cent on fallow. Ninety-five per cent reported flax; 75 per cent of it 
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was grown as stubble crop. The 1957 flax acreage in the Valley area was 
nearly twice the average annual acreage for the past 12 years‘, and it is likely 
that more farmers than usual did grow flax in 1957. 


Livestock.—Livestock operations were restricted by the general lack of 
adequate water supplies. However, of the 31 half section farms 18 had some 
cattle, 18 had some pigs, and 21 had chickens (Table 2). There were no 
sheep or turkeys and 19 had no horses. On 16 of the 31 farms there were 
one to four cows and only seven farms had herds of more than four cows. 
The chicken flocks were small family-size flocks, but 14 of the 22 farms with 
chickens reported more than 200 hens at the end of the year. There were 
nearly twice as many hens at the end as at the beginning of the year. 

In general, there was less livestock on the three-quarter than on the half- 
section farms; less than one-half of the three-quarter section farms reported 
any cattle. Cattle enterprises were, on the average, only a little more than 
half the size of similar enterprises on the two-quarter section farms. Less 
than 60 per cent of all farms reported hogs or chickens. 


Table 1.—Average Land Utilization, 31 Half and 21 Three-Quarter Section Farms, Red River Valley, 
Manitoba, 1957 








Three-quarter 


Half section farms a ee ee 








Acres Per cent Acres Per cent 














per of per fe) 
farm cropland farm cropland 

Wineate sana < Rae Bae ae ee, SOE cele Lo ewe i 80 et 134 29.0 
(GLAS pepsi tarde lite pitied ell Pl os amin Metis a de 46 14.4 39 8.4 
Barley 1a. 100: NC Se tek oe. ee eee I, ee 34 10.6 55 11.9 
[ICY Oe PON Meee ee Hote Ee eee fer Pe ah en. Tee ee 48 15.0 95 Z0ED 
COEREE ClODS stack aoe ac EE ee al Oe Pi 4.5 
CiTalse Lay heey)! Te! ee” re Be ee Ce ee, 12 3.8 4 9 
ecunie didiyy ae: nae ion dso oh eetad (Medes dees Secrest. 3 9 6 ee 
erie and eTags SoeC aye ens eee a kee RB] 9 7 15 
I aSUUTE, 120s UA Vac cea OMe. Sree Ge eeD 10 3. I 1 .2 
PUMA NECr Ia lOW role vaate hae Ae oaks cn Meet oe Cee re” ee 73 22.9 101 21.8 
COLAL CROpland ios; ce sue ae ag Cree mea ee 320 100.0 463 100.0 
Barmstead and unimproved. a: ey gy tee wee ee i Poe pee t Ieer ovears a Pi Be ES, See eee 

Total: farniyvareasecc.s:: Bae es ctu kote Sao b Ghd oR ee 491 ‘EG. | SOOM era. 





2 Includes sunflowers, soybeans, rape, peas, fodder corn. 


Farm Labor.—The sample farms are typical family farms, the operator and 
his family supplying almost all of the labor. On the two-quarter section farms 
the operator supplied nearly 75 per cent and unpaid family labor 20 per cent 
of all labor (Table 3). The operator provided all the labor on four farms. 
Of the 14 farms hiring some labor, eight hired workers for less than one 
month and only three for more than three months. Nineteen farms, reported 
less than 15 months of labor. 

The three-quarter section farms reported a smaller number of days of 
total labor, more hired labor, and slightly less family labor than the smaller 
farms. The operator was the only supplier of labor on eight farms. Ten farms 





1 Report on Crops, Livestock, Etc., Produced in Manitoba, issued annually by the Department 
of Agriculture and Immigration, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Table 2.—Average numbers of Livestock per Farm, 31 Half and 21 Three-Quarter Section Farms, 
Red River Valley, Manitoba, 1957 


eee 
eeeaeaNReaeyeoaeyqweqo>*ge—e«=*O eeeee=~=~=~=~=<~_ oe es 


Three-quarter 


Half section farms é 
section farms 














Average Per cent Average Per cent 

number of farms number of farms 

per farm reporting per farm reporting 
PST bec ate eee Wea Oe Po aie ie 0. SLO. 8 0.6 39 0.4 24 
Osa eee ee ee eu w ee do tabs ee ue Bod! HE 1.6 48 
IE AUT LORIE. fone So EMO A, oy NL ak od MEME. Re 7.0 Oe 4.0 A8 
OW Seren ae ora aera nae ees rote Melon? sc Wierceaned owe emacs 1.0 45 1.0 48 
PUR ee ay eee EE, Re ee ede th Se ee. ot TOR 58 wU on 
ME LGGK Ciis ee Meee Motes Sealer righ oe atest ded Piette mticayty 4 200 71 112 52 
CRESS (Soins Nn as oo A ne errs iene ome Sr) eek eee eee ee 8 oe 10 10 





hired some labor; four of them for less than one month and two for more 
than two months. 





Farm Capital—The investment in real estate, machinery and equipment, 
and livestock on the half section farms averaged $74.73, $19.20 and $3.48 per 
acre, respectively, or a total of $97.41. The real estate investment included any 
real estate rented or leased; the non-owned portion of the real estate was about 
Six per cent of the total real estate investment (Table 4). The machinery values 
are depreciated values. Livestock investment values, here, are conservative 
estimates of market values. The operators were asked to estimate the bare 
land value of their farms, that is, what the present buildings and improvements 
added to the value of their land. The average, for these bare land estimates, 
amounted to about $20,500 or 80 per cent of the total value of the real estate. 


On the three-quarter section farms the investment in real estate, machinery 
and equipment, and livestock averaged $72.20, $16.83, and $1.60 per acre, 
respectively, or a total of $90.63 per acre. The operators valued the bare land 
at about $35,500 or nearly 90 per cent of the total value of the real estate. 


For both size groups, there was a wide variation in capital values, the 
total investment ranging from a low of about $17,700 to a high of about $53,300 
on half section farms, and from a low of about $29,800 to a high of about 
$65,400 on three-quarter section farms. Variations were as wide for each of 
the three main components of total investment. 


Table 3.—Average amount of Labor per Farm, 31 Half and 21 Three-Quarter Section Farms, Red 
River Valley, Manitoba, 1957 








Three-quarter 


Half section farms 5 See eae 














Type of labor Months Per cent Months Per cent 
for all of farms for all of farms 
farms reporting farms reporting 

FEL e Gull ao © LE tla tosodrlcetiaelt sal Ske ki dks Se abies ou me a - 

DET KUTeTeL CEL NIN tar RE tet Ae cy alte pus-ctargtaa ela 8 ao UG 3. e 32 

DYES POUIGs Lope jeg GE AGRO) Oe ee ee ere 11.6 100 Laie 100 
TDotalaerrn se pee eee ee Bas LOG) ees eee Oa 1288 ib rn 8 
Man equivalents to.55465545 55 ee eh aden sabe 1 Las Wa Up «Renee esc iReea T3ig bw 


yc a a a a 
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Table 4.—Average investment in Real Estate, Machinery and Equipment and Livestock, per Farm, 
31 Half and 21 Three-Quarter Section Farms, Red River Valley, Manitoba, 1957 



































Half section farms Three-quarter section farms 
Range Range 

Per SEE EnEEEESaIE EERIE Per Sn 

farm Low High farm Low High 

— dollars — 

Ga LMeSta Le Me ae thats, we sdosoreie bene Cae tas 24,885 10,000 40, 600 35, 448 20, 000 52,000 

Machinery and equipment.............. 6, 392 ANTES: 13, 605 8, 263 3, 602 WP) as 

Livestock iGnel horses). foc... 01.5 ea. ies 1,159 1002 4,068 786 20> 3,208 

Total eck x. oh Os A oaeiee 17,677 53,318 44,497 29,777 65,599 
Estimate of real estate bareland valuer..7) 20,880 Ui). Jeee oeslncee eee SL CLO: | lhceceeesees pence ai ee 
Per cent of real estate owned by operator oe BOL PE nee ef Srh a ee en ee Se Ee 








® Four farms had no livestock. 
b Six farms had no livestock. 


Farm Receipts——In computing the receipts from crop sales the value of the 
1957 crop was calculated by estimating final prices for each kind of crop. The 
grades reported by the farmers were used in these calculations. From the value 
of the 1957 crop, a deduction was made for the value of seed and feed. It 
was assumed that all grain would be used for seed and feed sold. Data on 
livestock income were recorded from information on livestock receipts supplied 
by the farmers themselves. Changes in livestock inventories were considered 
as current receipts, or expense (Table 5). 


On the half section farms income from crops accounted for 67 per cent 


Table 5.—Average receipts per Farm 31 Half and 21 Three-Quarter Section Farms, Red River Valley, 
Manitoba, 1957 








Source Half section Three-quarter 





farms section farms 
—dollars— 

CASH AND INVENTORY CHANGES 
WHEBES seca. sccm cB anette eG Seal See ed aie pater on eee ta oe ae a re i hgtayt be 3,124 
OL) Clee ete SEES e. ste) an eeee ty te SLR. til, See CARR Gite ne 313 445 
Bearley eat cee iag peat ss RRS EI Ee ee - 200 476 
Dy ies ac en ates Ae ol ela eek! Wh ls eh aia tT dee sas re a 641 1,073 
Other CLOPS) sis% se es eee se wo che a a ee eae 271 579 
Hayeand forage Se6t meri ccieaneciees aan ie eee ee ak eee re 130 304 
Cit Mey wk oan here athe ea a Sk apes hy ctl eee ole rm, ee 256 309 
EL Ge i iat hi ee ee ee rt et en AM OO Meee OT Oe SS A 368 ODE 
NC) A Mita re lk Me AR Peon Fes Nae Ree | PCa 9 aT wl AEN 4 Re 96 113 
EL GESES CERN ey ts er oe TR Oe ee EA Oe ae 4 5 
Livestock inventor yiehange: sie eet odio, ecu eee 191 140 
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and wheat alone for 35 per cent of total cash receipts. Of the livestock enter- 
prises, poultry and eggs contributed the most, nearly 11 per cent, and hogs 
and cattle a little less. Only two per cent of the income was derived from 
custom work and miscellaneous other sources. The value of the farm products 
used in the home, mostly livestock products was rather low. 

Income from crops on the three-quarter section farms accounted for 82 
per cent of the cash income, wheat accounting for 43 per cent and flax 15 
per cent. The cattle, hog and poultry enterprises were about equally impor- 
tant. Custom work and miscellaneous other sources brought in only one per 
cent of the cash income. The value of the products consumed in the home 
was only a little more than half of the value of similar products consumed in 
the homes of half section farms. The value allowed for house rent was about 
the same for both groups of farms. 


Farm Expenses.—Total cash and depreciation expenses averaged $11.76 
per acre on half section farms and $10.49 on the three-quarter section farms. 
As much as 56 per cent of total costs were incurred for machinery and equip- 
ment—cash operating expenses and depreciation—on half section farms, and 
oo per cent on three-quarter section farms. Real estate costs, including taxes, 
‘were the second largest cost item; taxes themselves represented as much as 
85 per cent of real estate costs. Crop expenses, including purchases of seed, 
fertilizer and weed sprays; seed cleaning and treating; and hail insurance, made 
up 6.3 per cent of the costs on half section farms and 8.9 per cent on three- 
quarter section farms. Seed purchases made up over half of the outlay for 
crop expenses. Only about one in five farms spent any money on fertilizers. 
Livestock costs were low on both groups of farms; livestock purchases accounted 
for more than half of the livestock costs on both groups of farms. Purchases 
of feed made up most of the remainder of the livestock costs. Wages and 
board of paid labor were small items; the amount of hired labor was low and 
made up only about 20 per cent of the labor costs. The miscellaneous expenses 
include outlays for hydro, telephone, and hardware. Hydro and telephone 
outlays, for farm purposes averaged $52 and $15 respectively, per farm, on 
the half section farms and $66 and $24 respectively on the three-quarter section 
farms (Table 6). 


Table 6.—Average farm expenses per Farm, 31 Half and 21 Three-Quarter Section Farms, Red River 
Valiey, Manitoba, 1937 
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Depreciation charges were calculated on the basis of replacement costs for 
buildings and machinery. The depreciation for buildings included a charge for 
depreciation of the farm house and averaged $157 per farm on the half section 
and $144 on the three-quarter section farms. Machinery depreciation costs 
averaged $3.80 per acre on the half section and $3.11 per acre on the three- 
quarter section farms. 

Purchases of machinery averaged $881 per farm on half section farms and 
$1,028 per farm on three-quarter section farms. 


Financial Summary.—The financial summary, for the two groups of farms, 
is presented in Table 7. The livestock products and meat consumed in the home 
and the rental value allowed for the use of the house were included as receipts. 
The expense figures include cash expenses and depreciation charges but do not 
include current capital outlays for machinery, equipment and buildings nor do 
they include any allowance for wages and board of family labor. The measure 
of net return is the “Return to operator and family for labor, management and 
capital’. On the two half section farms this net return ranged from a low of 
minus $1,043 to a high of $5,448. One-third of the half section farms had net 
returns amounting to $947 or less and averaging minus $23; the top one-third 
of the farms had returns of $2,775 or more and averaging $3,661 for the group. 

On three-quarter section farms, the returns ranged from minus $1,648 to 
a high of $6,467. The lowest one-third of the farms had net returns below $1,533 
and averaging minus $111. On the other end of the scale the top one-third of 
this group had incomes of $4,947 or more and averaging $4,921 per farm. 


RESEARCH IN CONSUMPTION ECONOMICS 1953-1958 
L. E. DRAYTON 


In 1953 a review was prepared of research in the field of Consumption 
Economics undertaken by the Economics Division up to that time.* Most of the 
studies referred to in this review were consumer preference and dietary studies 
conducted by the technique of interviewing consumers at their homes. Some 
studies which had used other methods, particularly market area studies, were 
not mentioned. 

The purpose of the present article is to describe the development of research 
in consumption economics in the Department of Agriculture since 1953. Earlier 
work not mentioned in the previous article is also reviewed. 


Potatoes.—A controlled experiment on the sale of potatoes graded for 
specific gravity was conducted in 1953. This study had been undertaken by 
the Horticultural Division of the Experimental Farm Service. The Economics 
Division played only a minor role. 

The 1953 experiment on the sale of potatoes graded for size and specific 
gravity proved somewhat inconclusive. Accordingly, a second simplified experi- 
ment was undertaken in 1954. Potatoes of above average specific gravity 
labelled Red Line and of lower specific gravity labelled Blue Line were 
distributed through 10 supermarkets in Toronto for a sales test. During the 
sales test 1000 housewives were given potatoes to determine the ability of the 
average housewife to recognize the difference between the two classes of 
potatoes. This distribution to housewives revealed that this difference was 
hard to recognize. Then higher specific gravity of the Red Line potatoes was 





1 Drayton, L. E., Development of Research on Food Consumption by the Economics Division; 
The Economic Annalist, April 1953; pp. 40-43. d 
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expected to render them the more mealy of the two classes and probably did. 
However, a large percentage of the Red Line potatoes was quite close to the 
minimum specific gravity for their grade; and a large percentage of the Blue 
Line potatoes was close to the maximum specific gravity for their grade. 
Consequently, the difference between Red Line and Blue Line was very small. 
Moreover, neither appeared to be generally preferred to the average potato 
on the market. 

The sales test did reveal that there was a small section of the public who 
sufficiently preferred the Red Line potatoes, which were advertised as mealy, 
over either Blue Line or most other brands of potatoes on the market to pay a 
substantial premium for them. Nevertheless, there was one brand offered in 
the stores of the test which consistently outsold Red Line potatoes even though 
its price was higher. Moreover, as the sales test progressed both Red Line 
and Blue Line potatoes steadily lost ground relative to competing brands. 

The report of this study was not published, but a useful purpose was 
served. It was quite clearly established that grading potatoes on the basis 
of specific gravity would not, under the circumstances prevailing at the time, 
lead to any increase in the returns which growers might realize from potatoes 
sold on the Toronto market. Consequently, it was decided that potato grades 
based on specific gravity should not be instituted at an early date. The estab- 
lishment of such grades was under consideration at the time, since research 
undertaken at Cornell University had established a possibility of benefits to 
potato growers from grading potatoes on the basis of specific gravity. 


Cheese.—In 1950 cheese had been offered at a booth at the Royal Winter 
Fair in Toronto to be sampled by all interested visitors.! A wholesale audit 
had been used in a study of cheese consumption in conjunction with consumer 
interviews in a study of cheese consumption.? In 1954 a retail audit was used 
to measure per capita consumption of cheese in four rural areas.® For this 
study the limits of the area served by retailers of food in the selected rural 
areas were carefully defined. Data on sales of cheese for one year were obtained 
from retailers in these areas. For the first six to nine months of the year 
these data were obtained by interview and checking of purchase invoices. For 
the balance of the year the retailers concerned furnished reports on their 
cheese purchases. As full co-operation was secured from a very large propor- 
tion of the retailers involved it is believed that the estimates made of cheese 
consumption were quite accurate. 


Bacon.—At the Royal Winter Fair in Toronto in 1953 and Le Salon National 
de l’Agriculture in Montreal in 1954 the Department of Agriculture operated 
special booths for the display of bacon. The attendants at these booths asked 
each passerby to rate each of six slices of uncooked bacon as good, fair and poor 
and as acceptable and unacceptable on the basis of its appearance.* This study 
indicated a strong preference for lean bacon. 

This work was followed up from 1955 to 1957 by a series of sales tests 
on Grade A Lean bacon in Montreal, Edmonton and Toronto. The standard 
determined for Grade A Lean bacon was based on the findings of the 1953 
study. The sales tests did not have all the controls of a scientific experiment 
but were designed to measure the acceptance of Grade A Lean bacon under 





1See Way, W.C., Consumer Taste Preferences at the Royal Winter Fair, The Economic 
Annalist, June 1951, pp. 67-70. 

2Drayton, L. E., Sales of cheese in Selected Canadian Cities, Economics Division, Canada 
Department of Agriculture, 1953. 

8 Johnston, Charlotte I., Consumption of Cheese in Certain Rural Areas of Quebec and 
Ontario, 1954, The Economic Annalist, February 1956; pp 11-18. 

4 Breakfast Bacon. Consumer Preferences in relation to Fat-Lean Distribution. Livestock 
and Livestock Products Division, Economics Division and the Consumer Section, Marketing 
Service, June 1954, 19 pp. 
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normal marketing conditions. They were supplemented by numerous inter- 
views of buyers of the Grade A Lean bacon. On the whole, findings indicated 
that a substantial number of consumers are willing to pay a premium for side 
bacon selected on the basis of leanness.1_ Unfortunately, the proportion of 
side bacon produced which attains the Garde A Lean standard is small. Con- 
sequently, there is some uncertainty as to the effect that the adoption of the 
suggested grade standard would have on the return to hog producers. If 
it resulted in a weakening of the price of bacon below the Grade A Lean 
standard it might easily reduce returns, unless bacon production practices were 
adjusted to increase the relative yield of lean side bacon. 


Beef.—Starting in 1956 a series of studies were undertaken on consumer 
reaction to the appearance of beef of various grades. For these studies beef 
of four grades was displayed in stores in Vancouver and Ottawa and at the 
Royal Winter Fair in Toronto. The cuts were identified by numbers only and 
passers-by were asked by an attendant to state which were the best and which 
were the poorest. It was clearly established that many consumers object to 
large quantities of fat in beef cuts. 2 

In evaluating the data of these studies it was fully recognized that prefer- 
ences based on the appearance of beef do not necessarily correspond to the 
choices that would be made with a full knowledge of the flavor, tenderness 
and other characteristics of the cuts concerned. Nevertheless, it is clearly 
evident that there would be a strong demand for lean beef from young 
animals if selected on a basis which made it satisfactory to most consumers on 
these other scores. Accordingly, a new grade for beef, Standard, has been 
set up. 


Eggs.—In 1956 the Poultry Division started a series of studies on new 
methods of storing eggs. Eggs stored under various treatments were sub- 
mitted to a taste panel conducted by the Consumer Section of the Department. 
The Economics Division collaborated in the second study of this series in 1957. 
This time the most promising of the treatments tested in the previous year, 
storage of eggs packed in the regular Keyes trays with half-case lots sealed 
in a plastic bag, either polyethelene or cry-o-vac, was tested again and com- 
pared with oil storage. The results of two separate taste panels indicated 
that the eggs stored in plastic bags retained their quality at least as well, if 
not better than, the oiled eggs for up to five months of storage. 

In 1958, a sales test was set up in Toronto to evaluate the relative sale- 
ability of oiled eggs and eggs stored in plastic bags. Early in the test it was 
established that the quality of the eggs stored in plastic bags was not holding 
up satisfactorily. Some modification of the technique used appears necessary. 
Further research on the physical and biological problems involved is required 
to determine the requirements of satisfactory techniques. 


Apples.—In 1957 the Quebec Marketing Board requested a study of con- 
sumer preferences for apples in Greater Montreal. For this particular problem 
the technique of house-to-house interviewing of consumers appeared most 
practicable and was used. The preparation of the report is under way. 


Aggregate Food Consumption.—The studies discussed thus far all relate to 
consumption of and preferences for specific food products. However, analysis 
of trends in food consumption and patterns of food consumption as related 
to region and various family characteristics is also a very important aspect of 
consumption economics. 





1 Breakfast Bacon, Consumer Acceptance of Grade A Lean Bacon, Livestock and Livestock 
Products and Economics Division, Marketing Service, Canada Department of Agriculture 
July 1957. 

2 Drayton, L.E., Consumer Choices among Beef Roasts and Steaks Based on Visual wiatiee 
tion, The Economic Annalist, August 1958, pp. 78-85. 
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Statistics on food consumption in Canada are compiled by the Agriculture 
Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The Economics Division has 
collaborated with the D.B.S. in a consolidation and revision of these statistics! 


Market Area Studies——Market area studies cast considerable light on food 
consumption patterns within the area studied. The prime purpose of such 
studies is to measure the quantities of agricultural products moving in and 
out of a specific area in order to measure the capacity of its market. Usually 
data are obtained for a period of at least one year. Such data alone do not 
reflect consumption. To convert these data to estimates of consumption per 
person it is necessary to add production to the net imports of the area (ship- 
ments in less shipments out) adjust for stock changes and divide by population. 
If the area consists of one or more province production data are usually readily 
available. Indeed such data can often be obtained for smaller areas such as 
counties. The same applies with respect to population. Data on stocks may 
provide more difficulty. However, the location of commercial storage ware- 
houses is known and most of these report their stocks by commodity to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Since 1941 the Economics Division has made several market area studies. 2 
This type of work was temporarily discontinued about 1953. However, in 1957 
a new study of this type, Net Movement of Agricultural Products into and out 
of the Maritime Provinces, was undertaken at the request of the Atlantic 
Provinces Economic Council. Because of the considerable movement of food 
products in mixed carloads, trucks and small consignments market area studies 
involve the gathering and analysis of much detailed data. 


Analysis of Data gathered for other Purposes.—Another approach to the study 
of regional variation in food consumption patterns is the analysis of avail- 
able data collected for other purposes by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Food production and stocks data can be obtained on a provincial basis. How- 
ever, statistics on interprovincial movements of food products are not too 
satisfactory, at least for some foods. Plans have been made to examine the 
possibility of obtaining at least rough approximations of regional variations in 
the food consumption pattern from these data. It is expected that the experi- 
ence of the current market area study in the Maritime Provinces will indicate 
whether or not such approximations are likely to be sufficiently close to the 
actual pattern to be useful. 


The Labour and Prices Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics have 
conducted three surveys of food expenditure in five large Canadian cities. 
These surveys contain much on quantities of food consumed which information 
has not been fully analyzed. Arrangements have been made for fuller 
analysis of this material to determine the light which it may cast on both 
variations in food consumption patterns related to cities and the income elas- 
ticity of demand for various foods. 


1 Handbook of Agricultural Statistics Part IV. Food Consumption in Canada 1926-55, Reference 
Paper No. 25, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2Following are titles of these studies: Reid E. P. and W. C. Hopper, The Market for Farm 
Products in the Sydney Area of Nova Scotia, 1941. Peters, W. R. and E. P. Reid, The Market 
for Farm Products in Urban Centers in Northern Ontario, 1945. Thair, P. J.. The Market for 
Farm Products in the Town of Smiths Falls, 1946. Reid, E. P. and H. Dubord, The Market for 
Farm Products in Northwestern Quebec, 1947. Maxwell, J. C. and E. P. Reid, The Market for 
Farm Products in North Central British Columbia, 1950. Maxwell, J. C., The Market for Farm 
Products in the Creston Valley of British Columbia, 1951. Shipley, W. C. and A Keg che Furniss, 
The Market for Farm Products in the West Kootenay Area of British Columbia, 1953. Shipley, 
W. C. and J. Nairn, The Market for Farm Products in the East Kootenay Area of British 
Columbia, 1953. Shipley, W. C., The Market for Farm Products in Newfoundland, 1954. 
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Work with other agencies.—It should be noted that most of the studies cited 
in the foregoing outline were joint undertakings of the Economics Division 
with other agencies. The Horticulture Division, The Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, and The Consumer Section of the Canada Department of Agriculture 
as well as a potato marketing co-operative, a chain store firm and the Canadian 
Association of Consumers, collaborated in the potato studies. Those partici- 
pating in the bacon studies included the Livestock and Livestock Products 
Division and the Consumer Section of the Canada Department of Agriculture, 
three different chain store firms and two meat packing companies. The Live- 
stock and Livestock Products Division also collaborated in the beef studies 
along with three large scale retailers of meat. Those participating in the con- 
duct of the egg studies included the Poultry Division and Consumer Section 
of the Canada Department of Agriculture, the Ontario Agricultural College, 
the National Research Council, two egg grading and storage firms and a food 
chain store organization. The Department of Agricultural Economics, Mac- 
donald College is collaborating in the Quebec apple study. The study of Net 
Movement of Agricultural Products in the Maritime Provinces is being carried 
out in conjunction with the Departments of Agriculture in the three provinces 
concerned. 

This extensive collaboration with other agencies has resulted largely from 
the purpose of research being conducted. The studies of potatoes, bacon and 
beef were all related to changes in grading policies under consideration in the 
various commodity divisions. The egg studies likewise relate to policies of the 
Poultry Division. Consequently, an effective job has required close collabora- 
tion between the researchers and those most familiar with the problem and 
various suggestions advanced for meeting it. This collaboration has been 
effected by joint planning in the initial stage, followed by contributions in 
the actual conduct of the study by each of those agencies most concerned. 
Public agencies and organizations outside the Canada Department of Agri- 
culture have participated in both the planning and conduct of studies as inter- 
ested parties. 

Where studies have involved considerable cost to business firms there 
have been arrangements to safeguard them from losses arising out of their 
participation. The business firms approached have generally been co-operative 
in their attitude and reasonable in their requirements for participation. 


PUBLICATION OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Co-operation in Canada, 1957. Kristjanson, B. H. Ottawa, September 1958. 
ehepee ae 


The 26th annual statistical summary of co-operative activities in Canada. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Planning the Effect of Community Pasture on Cumberland County Livestock 
Farms. Grant, Walter V. Farm Management Division, Extension Service 
Branch, Department of Agriculture and Marketing, Halifax, Nova Scotia. May 
1955. "ipp. 20. 

An analysis of alternative farm plans that might be followed on the live- 
stock farms of Cumberland County. 


Principaux Facteurs de Succés sur la Ferme—"Methodes d’analyse et applica- 
tions pratiques”. Lavigne, Benoit. Rural Economics Service, Quebec Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Quebec City. April 1957. pp. 61. 
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The author uses farm accounts to illustrate various methods of measuring 
success on the farm. His report includes sections on: size of business; crops; 
livestock; feeding efficiency; income variations; labor efficiency; and economic 
problems in farm operations. 


Farm Management and Accounting Report 1956. 

Circular 315—Cash Crop Farms. pp. 23. 

Circular 316—Dairy General Farms. pp. 22. 

Circular 317—Dairy Specialty Farms. pp. 23. 

Circular 318—Beef-Hog Farms. pp. 25. 

Circular 319—Poultry General Farms. pp. 20. 

Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Ontario. October 1957. 


Reports on a farm management and accounting project “prepared especially 
for ... co-operating farmers ... and many other farm operators and agricul- 
turalists . . . interested in what is happening to farm businesses”. The analysis 
relates financial results to: size of business; rates of production of crops and 
livestock; use of labor and machinery; use of capital; and choice and combina- 
tion of enterprises. 


The analyses and the preparation of reports for the 1956 farm business 
were under the direction of J. H. Clark, Farm Economics Branch, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture and H. W. Caldwell, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, Ontario Agricultural College. 


Some Economics of Fertilizing Canning Tomatoes. MacGregor, M. A. and K. R. 
Ellinger. Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, Ontario. pp. 9. 


A report on a study designed to determine, under three different ferti- 
lization practices: (a) the yields of canning tomatoes grown under three differ- 
ent fertilization practices; (b) the additional farm costs and returns of growing 
canning tomatoes; and (c) the differences in quality, if any, resulting from 
different fertilization practices. 


The Response of Ontario Dairy Farmers to Bulk Milk Handling, 1953 to 1956. 
Marshall, R. G. and M. A. MacGregor. Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Ontario, Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. pp. 18. 


The first section of this report deals with Changes Made by Producers 
Converting to Bulk Cooling under the following headings: Change in Size of 
Herd; Changes in Land and Labour Use; Change in Other Livestock Enter- 
prises; and Opinions Expressed by Producers who Converted. The second section 
is concerned with Changes Made by Farmers not Converting to Bulk Milk 
Cooling or, more specifically, with Size of Dairy Enterprise Prior to Conversion; 
Milk Production per Cow Prior to Conversion; Size of Farm; Labour Require- 
ments; Age of Operator; and Other Livestock Enterprises. 


Country Elevators in South-Western Ontario Handling Corn, Soybeans, Wheat and 
White Beans, 1955-56. Campbell, D. R. Department of Agricultural Economics, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. pp. 23. 


A preliminary report on a study of elevators in southwestern Ontario. 
This study is one phase of a larger study of marketing cash grains in that part 
of Ontario. The report discusses matters relating to: Production and Market- 
ing; Volume and Value of Grains Handled; Payments, Grading and Moisture 
Testing; and Ownership of Elevators. 
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Proceedings of Winter Short Course in Co-operation and Marketing. Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. 
December 31, 1957 to January 3, 1958. pp. 94. 


The Proceedings contain papers on: Contract Feeding; Contract Farming— 
Some Implication; Can More Credit Improve Farm Incomes?; The Effect of 
Production Efficiency on Farm Income; The Conflict in Interest Between the 
Individual and the Group; Is Marketing the Answer to Low Farm Incomes?; 
Is Agriculture Doomed to Chronic Depression?; Farmers’ Conceptions of Pro- 
cessors, Retailers and Consumers; The Processor’s Role in Marketing Farm. 
Products; The Retailers’ Place; The Consumers’ Place; The Role of Educational 
Organizations in the Farm Economy; and Marketing Board Legislation. 


Community Auction Sales Barns in Ontario. Rodd, R. S. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. February 
1958. pp. 46. 


A descriptive study of ‘‘sales barns’? in Ontario, dealing specifically with 
their history and organization, facilities, financial operations, sales at live- 
stock auctions, commission charges, selling practices, and buyers. 


A Brief Description of Community Sales Barns in Ontario. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario. January 
1958. pp. 8. 

An abbreviated version of the 46-page bulletin on Community Auction 
Sales Barns in Ontario. 


Research Project in Farm Management with Carman District Farm Business 
Association. Hudson, J. P. Report No. 5, Department of Agricultural Economics 
and Farm Management, Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics, University 
of Manitoba. June 1958. pp. i + 16. 


A report covering the summary of the farm business in 1957. 


Grassland in England and Wales. Benyon, V. H. Department of Economics 
(Agricultural Economics), University of Bristol, Devon, England. April 1958. 
DO oo ene Tice O70: 


A report showing the importance of grass in different parts of England 
and Wales, describing some of the methods used to calculate production from 
grassland as well as existing levels of performance, and analyzing the factors 
which influence the level of output. 


An Economic Study of Pig Production in South West England, 1953-57. Report 
No. 105. Burnside, Estelle and R. C. Rickard. Department of Economics (Agri- 
cultural Economics), University of Bristol, Devon, England. April 1958. pp. 52. 
Price: 5s. 


“The principal aim” of this study was “to provide a record of changes in 


the conditions affecting pig producers and to outline some of the ways in which ~ 


farmers can attain a greater degree of efficiency, which may be of some use 
in meeting future problems.” 


The Farms of Dorset—An Economic Classification of the 5,265 Agricultural 
Holdings in the County. Report No. 104. Langley, J. A. and H. W. B. Luxton. 


Department of Economics (Agricultural Economics) University of Bristol, De-— 


von, England. April 1958. pp. 51. Price: 5s. 


This study was designed to determine the number of full-time farms in — 


Dorset and to classify these farms into broad farming types; to study their — 
location and relative importance when grouped by size and type; to show the © 
basic organization of the various pee of farms; and to supply statistical data | 


relating to the farms of Dorset. 
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Farm Products? Farm modities and 
General Prices of | Services used by Indus- 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION! 


International An important feature of the world economic situation in 
1958 was the renewed economic activity in the United States after a short 
recession during the last half of 1957 and early 1958. The earlier depressing 
influence of inventory liquidation on industrial activity has been reversed and 
declines in business investment appear to have been checked. With increased 
spending by governments and individuals on housing and consumer goods and 
services, over-all activity has been increasing. The United States recovery now 
appears to be firmly established though it may be some time before all of the 
underutilization in the labor market and in plant capacity is taken up. 

In western Europe a mild check to the vigorous rate of growth in the post- 
war years has developed in certain countries. High levels of exports to North 
America have continued and a significant and widespread increase in exchange 
reserves has developed since late in 1957. 

The recovery in the United States domestic economy, supported by special 
measures designed to alleviate balance of payments difficulties in the under- 
developed countries, provided greater underlying strength to world trade at 
the end of 1958 than in the opening months of that year. 

Canada.—In Canada, the decline in economic activity that developed during 
1957 was checked in 1958. As in the United States, some underutilization of 
both manpower and physical facilities is still present and the easing in demand 
forces has resulted in a level of unemployment appreciably higher than in the 
immediate postwar period. In late 1957 and early 1958 liquidation of business 
inventories was an important moderator of inflationary pressures and demand 
for factors of production. Since mid-year, however, the rate of liquidation has 
been restrained. An expansion in the demand for industrial materials in the 
United States should provide firm commercial support for Canadian primary 
exports. 

In Canada the decline in business investment and the offsetting increase 
in government spending are likely to continue in 1959. Aside from its effects on 
labor, the impact of the recent decline in physical activity was felt most severely 
by business in the form of lower corporate profits and by the Federal govern- 
ment in the form of falling revenues. 

Expenditures of the Canadian Government have increased sharply, par- 
ticularly transfer payments. Consequently, personal incomes in the aggregate 
were well maintained during the decline of 1957 and continued to increase during 
1958. Real income per industrial worker was about 30 per cent higher in 1958 
than in 1951. These high levels of personal income have provided an important 
element of support to the domestic economy. Larger personal incomes, high 
rates of saving and large holdings of liquid assets have laid the basis for further 
expansion in consumer expenditure. These developments should ensure con- 
tinued strength in the domestic market for agricultural products. 

International Action Affecting World Trade.—International trade in agricul- 
tural products will be affected by some important events which occurred in 
1958. Among these are the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference held 
in Montreal in September, the further development of the European Common 
Market, international action relating to agricultural protectionism taken under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and by other agencies, various 
actions taken by the United States affecting agricultural trade, and the continued 
relaxation of dollar import restrictions particularly by Commonwealth countries. 

The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference provided an oppor- 
tunity for a careful review of intra-Commonwealth trading relations and the 
commercial relations of Commonwealth countries with the outside world. 





1Based on material prepared for the Situation and Outlook Issue of The Current Review of 
Agricultural Conditions in Canada, January 1959. 
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The Commonwealth will continue to seek the establishment of a multi- 
lateral trade and payments system over the largest possible area and the removal 
of restrictions on the free flow of international trade. The Conference recognized 
the problems created for many countries by agricultural protectionism and 
agreed to seek international action to mitigate the adverse effects of such pro- 
tectionism. An expansion of the programs of assistance to under-developed 
countries was discussed, and Canada announced increased contributions to 
Colombo Plan countries and the West Indies. 

Since last year, the European Economic Community has set about establish- 
ing its institutions and formulating its policies. In the agricultural field the 
Common Market Treaty envisages a co-ordinated managed market for agricul- 
tural products quite different from that of the industrial sector and provides a 
framework for the establishment of minimum prices, preferential long-term 
commodity arrangements and discriminatory quotas. It is not as yet clear what 
final arrangement will apply to major Canadian exports of agricultural products 
to the six member countries. 

Important developments affecting international trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts occurred in the United States in 1958. The Congress extended the Trade 
Agreements program for four more years, authorizing the administration to 
reduce tariffs by a maximum of 20 per cent. A round of tariff negotiations is 
proposed for 1960 to take advantage of this new authorization. The United 
States surplus disposal program has been continued and certain sectors, such 
as the barter arrangements, have been expanded. 

The liberalization of dollar import policies in Commonwealth countries 
during 1958 have affected trade in agricultural products. In the United Kingdom 
there have been additional relaxations of restrictions on agricultural products. 
Fresh, canned and dried fruits are now being admitted under quotas covering 
the whole dollar area. A northern hemisphere allocation for fresh apples has 
replaced specific dollar allocations and enabled Canada to compete for a larger 
share of the United Kingdom market. At the Commonwealth Trade and 
Economic Conference the United Kingdom expressed its intention of making a 
start in 1959 on freeing dollars for the remaining food stuffs and consumer goods 
and stated that it was inviting the colonies to ease their dollar restrictions. As 
a result of the various measures which have been taken, Canada’s export trade 
with Sterling countries now faces fewer restrictions than at any time during 
recent years but will still have to face strong competition. 

The extension of convertibility in Western Europe is another important 
measure affecting world trade. The Governments of Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom informed the International Monetary Fund on December 27, 
1958 that they had taken measures to establish nonresident convertibility for 
their currencies. A similar communication was received from Austria on 
December 31. In general terms, this means that the currencies of these 
countries will, with some minor exceptions, be convertible by nonresidents, 
not only as hitherto into each other’s currencies, but also into United States 
dollars. The achievement of nonresident convertibility reflects the great 
improvement in the European economic situation, including the strengthening 
of monetary reserves. This development has been made possible not only by 
the general increase in production during the postwar period and certain other 
favorable circumstances, but more particularly by the pursuit of effective 
fiscal and credit policies. The measures now taken, which are the expression 
of a remarkable co-operative effort, represent a consolidation of the progress 
achieved since the war and should provide the basis for further progress 
not only in Europe but also in relation to other areas. 
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THE FARM BUSINESS IN CENTRAL BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, 1953-55 1 


J. W. COUSTON 


Central British Columbia is an area of buoyant industrial activity. The 
large Kitimat development project of the Aluminum Company of Canada is 
especially well known. Kitimat was a community of about 9,000 people late 
in 1955 and has since grown to about 12,500. A further considerable increase 
in population is expected to take place during the next five years, a period 
which is likely to see the completion of two-thirds of the Kitimat project. 

This surge in population and industrial activity stresses the need for an 
evaluation of the area as a potential source of agricultural products. As a 
basis for this evaluation, the Economics Division has made a study of the 
farm business in the general area from Terrace, at the western end, to McBride 
in the east. Detailed information was obtained from 176 farms, 61 survey records 
being completed for the 1953-54 crop year and 115 for the 1954-55 crop year. 


Farm Type.—The 176 farms were classified according to type, on the basis 
of their main sources of income. The farms which secured 65 per cent or more 
of their income from a major enterprise such as livestock, crops, poultry, or 
fluid milk were classified as livestock, crop, poultry or dairy farms. Those 
which obtained less than 65 but more than 50 per cent of their returns from 
livestock and crops, were designated as livestock-crop or crop-livestock depend- 
ing on which enterprise contributed the more to the income returns. Farms 
which secured less than 50 per cent of their returns from the farm business 
were considered as part-time farms and those which used in the home, farm 
products estimated at 50 per cent or more of all farm returns, were considered 
as subsistence farms. All other farms were designated as off-type farms; they 
secured the major portion of their returns from forest products. On this basis 
there were 42 livestock farms, 32 livestock-crop, 29 part-time, 18 dairy, 17 
crop-livestock, ten subsistence, ten crops, nine poultry, and nine off-type farms. 


Land Use.—The total area covered by the survey included 60,972 acres; 
17,453 acres (28.6 per cent) were improved and 43,519 (71.4 per cent) were 
unimproved. 

The livestock-crop and the dairy farms had the largest improved acreage, 
on the average, and the crop, poultry and subsistence farms the smallest. 
(Table 1). About 45 per cent of the unimproved acreage, or nearly one-third 
of the total acreage, was in unimproved pasture. There was some variation in 
the share of the cultivated land allotted to a particular crop but in most cases 
the largest share went to forage crops and the second largest to grain crops. 

The general distribution of the cultivated land, according to use and by 
type farm, is described in Table 2. A little over 50 per cent of all cultivated 
land was in forage crops: On the average, this proportion ranged from 32.4 
per cent on crop-livestock farms to 68.4 per cent on off-type farms. 

All farm districts, except Terrace, had most of their cultivated land in 
forage, and grain crops. Terrace followed a different pattern; it had nearly 
two-thirds of its culivated acreage, on the average, in vegetables and small 
fruits compared with less than two per cent in the other districts. The 
Vanderhoof, Prince George, and McBride districts had about two-thirds of 
their cultivated acreage in grain crops, a larger proportion than in the other 
districts (Table 3). 

The yields per acre of various crops varied rather sharply by district dur- 
ing the period for which data were obtained (Table 4). The Terrace and 
McBride district had relatively high yields for almost all the crops for which 
data were obtained. 





1The first in a series of articles on the farm business in Central British Columbia. 
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Table 1.—Average Total, Improved and Unimproved Acres by Farm Type, Central 
British Columbia, 1953-55. 

Acreage per farm 
Timid pe Number 
= yP of farms Average Average Average 
total improved | unimproved 
Lrvestockscrop.en 6 of) 35 tens eee a 32 463 128 335 
Off-tyrpeecviree Sees ee ead bos eats eee 9 391 108 283 
LDF Tighe A ne a lec ht i A algae reas 2p Deh ale tetra ok 20 18 389 128 261 
Livestock ee Ws ee as EN ea en 42 375 106 269 
Croplivestoék tect: : heap cpa es boca, La 305 113 192 
1 Sg W Sm 6a SIR As RE UN gli ID Ib ae A nc ae Ra IRR ed pace 29 pra 67 203 
POULT Yee ees So ne ee ee © Ea ee PR Rte eee 9 259 54 205 
Subsistence ?.:.. Begs bone & ok hs cea terete s 10 245 74 ileal 
GOD suet eRe: Coe ee RR ee utes ARR e eeee 10 204 52 Tho 
All farms 25.328 teehee 24d seme oe 176 346 99 247 





Table 2.—Proportionate Use of Cultivated Land by Farm Type, Central British 
Columbia, 1953-55. 











Per Cent of Cultivated (Farm Type) Acreage Gultivatedincrete. 





























Farm Type as a per cent of 
Forage | Grain |Improved|Summer! Forage Oors total acreage 
crops | crops | pasture | fallow | seed ch 
—per cent— 

Crop-livestock......,k Gites ae 32.4 40.7 8.2 13.4 4.3 1.0 3505 
E36 11s 6s park tah Abe ee ee Bis 59.2 20.8 16.1 3.0 - 0.9 Soul 
HiVvestOck, ee tees oe ee 56.1 28.7 out py 6.4 Oro 2a 
Livestock-cropim.... 4% vdects 47.4 24.9 12.4 2.6 11.4 1.4 27.0 
Oty De ead Ath cts or ee Or 68 .4 12.0 19%5 — _ 0.3 26.8 
Subsistenteurs. tn. ek ee 48.5 Isat 14.2 11.0 7.0 0.6 26.1 
COD. a er eee ee ee 37:2 PAS ee Lae 8.3 76 10.5 24.7 
Patt tiie. NA wir c reek eed OULU 30.7 6.9 6.5 4.8 Bal eae 
POUR Yee. See, eee 37.4 41.8 Seo 6% 8.5 si 19.8 
Alltarms) 3 cose Bete 50.5 27.2 10.1 4.9 6.1 1.2 24.5 








a) Includes vegetables and small fruits. 


Vable 3.—Proportionate Use of Cultivated Land by District, Central British 
Columbia, 1953-55. 








Per Cent of Cultivated (District) Acreage Cultivated acreage 
as a per cent of 


District total (district) 




















Forage | Grain |Improved|Summer| Forage 
crops crops pasture | fallow | seed Other acreage 
—per cent— 

Orrace.t ted Ata eke tee 32.5 4.8 30.9 — -= 31.8 18.4 
axel tous Seiad. eel ele TED 16.9 4.0 i — 1.6 21.9 
SOmithersanceni «aides «0-2 olie Zou 10.1 yes; gma 1.8 26.8 
bums Waker secs ce ee 66.3 14.6 14.7 0.1 4.1 OFZ 30.2 
Nanderhoots..eeae. meet. a 38.7 35.9 9.0 16.0 0.4 -- 35,71 
Prince’ George.) eee 49.2 33.9 8.8 iba 5.4 1.4 24.4 
MeBride.’..csauces. es ee 43.1 oo40 9.0 oe} 8.0 ies 28 62 
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Table 4.—Average Yield per Seeded Acre of Various Crops by District, Central 
British Columbia, 1953-55. 





























Crop é Burns Vander- Prince 2 
Terrace | Hazelton | Smithers ake dat Geame McBride 
—tons— 
Oa tS! a. «Weed h erp AEE sok OR 2S 0.30 0.78 0.62 0.74 0.61 128 
Vier eer eee ere ee — 0.41 0.70 0.54 Oi 0.60 1.26 
Barlex..., deeerreesitiys . [ors — 0.35 0.82 0.64 0.83 0.71 1.18 
ESOC a) oo Be em cay ok 1.68 1.98 1.08 0.76 1.03 1.24 TA. 
OUALOCS Tae eae ee ea ee 6.55 2.00 8.43 4.91 as 5.64 7.09 
EN IPO. £96k SEEING AOD. &. 14.00 5.00 15.27 16.00 — 4.63 12555 
Forage seed: 
—pounds— 
Timothy Os OC ne — — 136.52 249 .47 = 100.00 — 
MISIKGAMAS : CePA Cod DM. AY — — — — BOOTS nye Heh 99.11 
‘BimothyeAlsikern: . see dae os — 126.06 — = = — 





Table 5.—Average Investment by Type of Farm Central British Columbia—1953-55 

























































































Land Buildings Equipment s Heads 
ive- and 
Type of Farm Im- Unim- | Dwell- OL icamlecoeia General stock Crops Sup- Total 
proved | proved | ing P eae plies 

Dairy: 

Investment—. .|$6, 607 1,588 3, 289 3, GOL 2,996 2,812) 114,185 396 D360 

Rericentaa seen neon! 5.8 11.9 20.7 10.8 10.2 15.2 1.4 0.1 100.0 
Livestock: 

Investment—. .|$5, 926 1,788 PEAR 3, 660 2,804 2,138 4,435 490 Se 

IPS GANMisgcccs een!) PHISH <4 11.4 ipee Liay 8.9 18.5 2.0 0.2 100.0 
Livestock-crop: . 

Investment—. .|$5, 653 1,534 2,164 3, 184 2,602 17758 Seu Aras 629 28 {20,728 

Pervent 225. 24.3 7.4 10.4 15.4 12.6 8.5 1523 0) 0.1 100.9 
Crop-Livestock: 

Investment—. .|$6, 958 1,247 34208 2,339 1,980 The AG 1, 943 570 32 |20,088 

IPEr Centencseetes| (64.0 G2) 16.2 iil a 9.8 8.8 9.7 Bes 0.2 100.0 
Part-time: 

Investment—. .|$3, 159 17 Le 2,441 2125 2,280 1,513 1,508 380 189d 5,125 

Per Centidhis nase) 20.8 Liss 16.1 14,1 15.1 10.0 10.0 Ds 0.1 100.0 
Off-type: 

Invest ment—. .|$2,710 1,506 2,088 2.00% D2. 000 1, 632 2,270 294 11 /|14,868 

Per cent ates lipelore. 10.1 14.0 15.9 13.4 11.0 amo 2.0 0.1 100.0 
Crop: 

Investment—. .|$4, 403 967 1.395 1,861 Ae 1,898 605 772 8 114,436 

IREEECELUM Meneame UND 6.7 9.7 12.9 75 Worl 4.2 ono Om 100.0 
Subsistence: 

Investment—. .|$4, 033 25a 17527 xi32 2,101 1,825 1,679 165 Ris, sod 

Pericenteseee +28 21 8.8 10.7 1244 14.7 1227 Ley Ace 0.1 100.0 
Poultry: 

Investment—. .|$3, 144 1,467 17945 42,471 1.928 1,616 1,354 Bal — 13, 700 

Percent... a. bco.U 10.7 i131 18.0 IL. tis 9.9 Dy Al — 100.0 
All Farms: 

Investment —.|$5,073 1,550 | 2,463 | 3,040 | 2,449 1,997 | 2,806 4792 24 |19,783 

Per cent....... 25.7 7.8 12.4 15.4 12.4 9.6 14.2 2.4 0.1 100.0 














a) Purchased. 
55236-4—24 
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Fifty-five per cent of the farms used fertilizers; the average amount was 
a little over one ton per farm and the average expense $94 per farm. 


Farm Investment.—Total farm investment averaged $19,783 per farm and 
ranged from $13,700 for the average poultry farm to $27,603 for the average 
dairy farm (Table 5). Average investment in the land for specific types of 
farm ranged from 28 to 41 per cent, in buildings from 23 to 33 per cent, in 
equipment from 19 to 31 per cent and in livestock from 4 to 19 per cent. 

The working capital, consisting of special and general equipment, live- 
stock, crops, purchased feeds and supplies, averaged about 39 per cent of 
all capital investment, per farm, and ranged from about 35 per cent on poultry 
farms to about 42 per cent on off-type farms. 


Livestock.—In order to provide a ready comparison of livestock numbers, 
among different types of farms, the different kinds of livestock were converted 
into animal units, on the basis of the relative amounts of feed consumed. As 
could be expected, the number of animal units varied considerably among the 
different types of farms, ranging from an average of four on crop farms to 
33.3 on livestock farms (Table 6). 

The average number of total animal units per farm was the highest in 
the Burns Lake and Vanderhoof districts, about 27, and the Hazelton district, 
about 26, and lowest in the McBride and Terrace districts, about 15 and 6 
respectively (Table 7). 


Table 6.—Average Number of Animal Units per Farm, by Farm Type, 176 Farms, 
Central British Columbia, 1953-55 








Number Sheep 
Type of farm of Cattle Hogs and Poultry | Horses Total 
farms goats 


—animal units— 





EiVEStOCK ete th far a eae 42 24.9 2.0 23 2.0 Hal 33.3 
Dalits Bee Une 18 28 .2 0.3 0.1 0.9 1.2 30.7 
Livestoek-crdp:2:5.. 400.... oes 32 19.2 12 0.3 5 2.3 24.5 
Oretype fe selbe 4) ue, ad Roe 9 13.5 0.4 4 i) 1a) 4.1 2221 
Grop-liventock. $45) noees eee 17 12.8 0.3 — 172 da | 16.4 
Subsistence sw. stots same 10 8.4 0.3 1.8 Ou 23 13.5 
Poahtryey a Be 4.5 0.6 — 5.4 1.4 11.9 
Part-time. Ry wnhn due aes 229 8.8 0.7 0.2 0.7 1.3 11 34 
CGTOD Weer OMS Cree teat ee 10 2.8 0.2 — 0.2 0.8 4.0 
AlbSarms =... 2)... 988.4 176 16.6 0.9 0.9 1.5 1.9 21.8 
Table 7.—Average Number of Animal Units per Farm, by District, 176 Farms Central 
British Columbia, 1953-55 

Sheep 
District Cattle Hogs and Poultry Horses Total 

goats 








—animal units— 


"DORERCEAG. ety. beets oe Ae 0.1 — 0.9 Omi 6.0 
Hameltonten eet a<hche eee: 20.8 0.3 0.6 1.0 Bee 25.9 
Smithers sesh. ooetete ek: 17.9 0.8 0.4 1.4 1.6 22.1 
Burnsyakerine see eee Ze O38 0.8 ikea Ball 26.5 
Wancderkaotee.... oa ae 18.7 1.0 2.8 1.6 2.6 26.7 
Prinee George...........6.% 14.3 1.2 0.5 1.9 L.3 19.2 
MGBindes. Bott... ct. wae de 9.0 a! 0.3 0.8 2.2 15.4 
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Table 8.—Average Man-Equivalents, Productive Man Work Units, and PMWUs per Man 
Equivalent on the Farm, by Farm Type 176 Farms, Central British Columbia, 
1953-55 





























Number M Productive | PMWUsper 
Farm type of : as t man work man 
farms pee units equivalent 
—number— —days— 

Mets Hah ak OM Cakes LOU Bi unl 4, le. 18 1.6 443 280 
TLRS ACC Sai BP ap -, OC) i CE AE RR I ene nee 42 1.3 350 267 
sole Ra) OS Hla STOUR SOR CA re ak ea My cg a na ar ye 1.0 245 240 
Presvockperopa. ts. SORE. Toei. OE 32 es 298 224 
OCA eu ee Gees ee es ee er 29 0.7 147 207 
EE LLLe Ve eee Cea eaten. ote Te 9 ie 229 197 
Pe Parana wee LUA LOL IEE ORBAN iC ee A 9 1.2 219 192 
ID SEtCRGe:. Pek. ere tee MRr. adhd oy kiedas . classy 10 1.0 158 153 
ye haedl idcag eae ya ei aes te 10 iv 149 131 
AIL SORTS ©, cob ie AIRS oe ceurece 196 1.2 204 234 














Cattle was the main kind of livestock on each type of farm, except the 
poultry farms. Hogs and poultry were found on each type of farm, and one 
or more horses on most farms. Goats and sheep were few in numbers and 
found mostly on off-type, livestock, and subsistence farms. 

On livestock farms, cattle numbers ranged from about one to 124 head 
per farm: 14 farms had about 16 or less, 12 had from 16 to about 26, seven 
had from 26 to about 36, and eight had 36 or more head. On poultry farms, 
the flocks ranged from 173 to 720 birds: two of the nine poultry farms had 
from 173 to 190 birds, four had from 335 to 398 birds and three had from 416 
to 720 birds. 

On the average, the dairy farms had herds of 16 cows per farm, with a 
mean value per cow of about $196, and producing close to seven thousand 
pounds of milk per year. The average herd size ranged from five to 27 cows 
and milk production from 3,963 to 10,776 pounds per cow per year. 

According to some of the local farmers, predatory animals constitute the 
main obstacle to the raising of sheep. This could probably be offset, to some 
extent, by following the example of those farmers in the Vanderhoof district 
who attached moth balls to the bodies of their sheep. This proved to be an 
effective means of repelling predators. 


Labor.—Estimates of the amount of hired, unpaid family and operator’s 
labor required to operate the farm business, were obtained from the farmers. 
These estimates concerned the use of labor during the business year for which 
these farmers reported on their farm business. 

The number of productive man work units (PMWUs) on each farm was 
calculated in order to supply a measure of the size of business and an indica- 
tion of the amount of labor required to operate the farm.! The number of 
man-equivalents on each farm was also calculated; it provides a measure of 
the amount of labor currently available to operate the farm. 

The average number of PMWUs per farm ranged from 149 for the crop 
farms and 158 for the subsistence farms to 350 for the livestock and 443 for 
the dairy farms (Table 8). The number of PMWUs per man-equivalent which 
is indicative of extent to which the available labor force is efficiently utilized, 
ranged from 131 and 151 on the crop and subsistence farms, respectively, to 
267 and 280 on the livestock and dairy farms respectively. 





1The productive man work units of an enterprise is the number of days of work it would 
require of one man if operated with average efficiency in utilization of labor. 
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The number of months of labor used in the farm averaged 12.2 per farm 
per year, distributed as follows: 8.2 for operator’s labor, 2.5 for unpaid family 
and 1.5 for hired labor. The number of months, of all types of labor, ranged 
from 7.1 and 8.3 on the part-time and subsistence farms, respectively, to 14.2 
and 18.1 on the livestock and dairy farms respectively (Table 9). 


The average number of days of hired labor, per farm, per year, varied 
considerably among the various types of farms and between seasons for each 
type of farm. The range was from an average of about one and seven days, 
for subsistence and off-type farms, respectively, to about 51 and 111 for live- 
stock-crop and dairy farms respectively. The seasonal range, on the other hand, 
was from an average of about five days in the winter season to about 12 in 
the summer and a little over 13 days in the fall. The dairy farms were the 
largest and most consistent employers of hired labor, the number of days of 
hired labor on these farms ranging from about 21 in the winter to about 34 
in the summer (Table 10). 


Tractors were the main source of farm power: 128 of the 176 farms had 
one, 27 had two, three had three each, and one farm had four tractors. 


Table 9.—Average Months of Total, Operator’s, Unpaid Family and Hired Labor by Farm 
Type, 176 Farms, Central British Columbia, 1953-55 

















’ Unpaid : 
Number Total Operator’s : Hired 
Farm Type of farms labor labor bate labor 
abor 
—months— 

Deir Vira cneds< Pact gee et: teeta ao: 18 18.1 9.8 4.0 4.3 
ISTVeBLOGK sascha on le ee Oe ee 42 14.2 9.6 page 1.8 
LAVestock-Crop...ccee oc. as ee eae 17 13.8 8.9 259 2.0 
OT Gye os eae i ee et a iy re a 9 12.8 9.4 el 0.3 
LOD crete k na oe ON ea es ee 10 Tae rei Ales 0.9 
Cropaivestockiey 6. 2). . Sao. 2a 17 10.6 8.4 1.1 1 
ROU Eye, Suds act kt «pee ee Oe 9 10.5 8.5 Ure 0.3 

MLD SISTENCE: ce. irtuicys uct a ace ee ese 10 8.3 6.1 rae — 
Part-time... so oo A eee 29 7.1 yaa 1.6 0.4 
All tarms..0 20 ee. eee oe 176 12.2 8.2 2.5 1.5 





Table 10.—Average Number of Days of Hired Labor, by Season and by Farm Type, 176 Farms, 
Central British Columbia, 1953-55 


























Farm Type ae Winter? Spring> | Summer? Fall4d | Total 
—days— 

Livestock ec eee 42 8.0 10.7 eet 1520 47 .4 
Livestoek-erop. ... .<c5 2.4). ae 31.6 8.2 17.6 21.4 50.8 
Crop-livestock.............. 17 — 6.0 12.6 aL 29.7 
DIL er eee ee ee 18 20.8 Del a Be a 29) | 111.4 
Gropy..ortt 208. 4el cm 10 — 2.6 9.0 IEG DRS 
Leo | We ee ee 9 — —— _ 6.6 6.6 
SUbsistences et eee 10 a — 0.6 0.6 il, 
Off-tiine 4 ceiad er itive ete 9 2.9 2.9 lie: — Ge P 
PABL Tine eS an ae ene 29 ii De tha Ay 10.9 
All farms.......... 176 5.2 8.2 11.8 13.4 38.6 











a) Winter: December, January, February 
b) Spring: March, April, May 

c) Summer: June, July, August 

d) Fall: September, October, November. 
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Receipts and Expenses.—Current receipts, for the 176 farms, averaged $2,780 
and current expenses $1,838 a year, expenses equalling about 66 per cent of 
receipts (Table 11). 


Dairy farms, on the average, had the highest receipts, these receipts 
amounting to $6,913 per farm compared with $3,164 and $3,034 for the live- 
stock and poultry farms respectively, the two types of farms with the next 
highest averages. Part-time and subsistence farms had by far the lowest 
averages, at $874 and $469 per farm respectively. 


On many farms livestock and livestock products were the main sources 
of current farm receipts and livestock and machinery the major items of 
CULFentW Cxpenses. 

Expenses exceeded receipts, on the average, on part-time and subsistence 
farms; expenses as a percentage of receipts amounting to 137 per cent for part- 
time farms and as high as 182 per cent for subsistence farms. The lowest 
ratios were for the more intensive types like poultry and crop farming. 


Average total costs were distributed as follows, in order of size: capital 
expenses, depreciation charges, and expenses for livestock and machinery. 


Table 11.—Average Current Receipts and Operating Expenses per Farm, by Farm Type, 
176 Farms, Central British Columbia, 1953-55 





Number ‘ Expenses 
Farm type abfanins Receipts Expenses divided 
by receipts 
—dollars— —per cent— 

PDair tee ee . EERIE ess ee thls ha LICE ee ee 18 6,913 4,429 64.1 
th Oak MEME WP Bia he cc dacs yd ass nol Slim Sas 42 3,164 1,910 60.4 
OGL Vite re rate ee eee ene Cn ese, oot ee 9 3,034 1,419 46.8 
Wron-livestoc Giese) AI ae OE Be. 17. 2,708 1,570 58.0 
CATT Ee gOS a He SOE) RRA Rue, BNE to SOO CO So 10 Noe 1, 228 47.0 
PVC CLOCKECLOU NT eter ae oe toe cc Sct aan eset ens 32 2. OTO 1,824 70.9 
Cr -Gy Dena ita cis Cer trrd RL oct Oy a Ey a Sa ERG 9 2,230 1,135 50.9 
PATCH UL TIN Cheese RNR ee MME Tee ey Meat NS tA Me Oe al etal. fs 29 874 1,197 137.0 
re hPL ENOTES) RCST Perey A RIN MA URC op, oF ayn NCA a a 10 469 852 ikey ew 
PAT AY See ee 8 ee PR ee tna td ah aa 176 2,780 1,838 66.1 








Table 12.—Receipts and Financial Factors According to Farm Types 176 Farms, Central 
British Columbia 1953-55 

















Invest- | Receipts Expenses ; Net re- 

Number | ment per | as a per- Rate gi as a per- as aE ceipts | 

Farm type of man centage of eae - centage | P&T aa an Pp eee culti- 
farms equiv- invests Me ee ohare: ete wale vated 
alent ment me ceipts Bee a acre 
—$— |—per cent| —years—|-—percent-| —$— —$— —$— 
Part-time... <.<5's 29 20,831 5,83 Wis 137.00 Serie 18.81 -5 .08 
Crop-livestock.... 17 19,762 13.48 7.42 57.98 24.99 14.49 10.50 
PO GLEN cane Eee 18 18,698 eel 4.46 64.07 oo. 29 30.42 19.87 
Tavestoekiuw...... 42 18, 256 12.96 Pes 60.38 30.90 18.66 12.24 
Livestock-crop.... aes 16, 056 11.78 8.49 70.86 20.60 14.60 6.00 
Subsistence........ 10 13,880 3,28 30.49 181.67 Woo 1G} oe) —6.00 
OU eby eT chess. 9 12, 624 15.00 6.67 50.88 2126 10.82 10.44 
Crop ennes, AO: 10 12,052 19.88 5.08 47.03 51.90 24.41 27.49 
Poultry i .fese,.% 9 11,856 2205 4.5] 46.76 59.33 27.74 31.59 


All farms. 176 17,058 13.41 7.46 66.13 29.15 19.28 9.87 


ee Ee 
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Financial Factors—An analysis of the principal factors relating to the 
financial aspects of the farm business indicates the financial status or the 
progress made by a farmer or group of farmers. . 

Investment per man-equivalent was the largest on farms with a more 
intensive type of operation and organization such as the dairy, livestock and 
crop-livestock farms, and on farms like the part-time farms where farming 
facilities were not utilized to the fullest (Table 12). On poultry farms, invest- 
ment consisted mostly of livestock and buildings and small outlays for 
machinery. On crop farms, it consisted mainly of machinery and buildings 
with sometimes a small livestock complement. 

Receipts, as a percentage of investment, were highest on specialized farms 
with a single enterprise such as the dairy, crop and poultry farms. Receipts 
were lower on multi-enterprise farms and on those with large livestock enter- 
prises other than dairy. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE COMMON MARKETi 


The Treaty’ establishing the European Economic Community—or the 
Common Market—went into effect on January 1, 1958. The first major activity 
of the “‘Six’”—Belgium, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands—began on January 1, 1959 with the start of a 12-15 
year program of tariff adjustments. Tariffs will be cut 10 per cent by the Six 
for their mutual trade and over-all import quotas will be increased by 20 
per cent.2 The Treaty is a formidable document of 181 pages with 150 pages of 
annexes. Many of its provisions are quite specific but the Treaty is more in 
the nature of a statement of broad principles and guide-lines than of detailed 
programs and mechanisms. The resolution of many aspects is left for the future, 
and “escape” clauses are provided for meeting unexpected difficulties. The 
objective is not only to eliminate trade barriers among the Six, but to align 
their economic, financial, agricultural and social policies as well. Article 2 
states: 

The Community’s mission shall be, by establishing a common market 
and gradually removing differences between the economic policies of 
Member States, to promote throughout the Community the harmonious 
development of economic activities, continuous and balanced expansion, 
increased stability, a more rapid improvement in the standard of living 
and closer relations between its Member States. 


The major provisions of the Common Market Treaty would: 


1. Establish a common customs tariff and a common commercial policy 
toward countries outside the Community; 


2. Remove customs duties and quotas among Member States; 


3. Remove obstacles to the free movement of persons, services and capital 
between the Member States; 


4. Ensure relatively free competition in the Common Market; 
5. Set up a Social Fund to help labor adjust to a changing market, an 





1Prepared by E. Jaska and Frank Shefrin. 

2 Treaty establishing the European Economic Community and connected documents. Brussels. 
Secretariat of the Interim Committee for the Common Market and Euratom. 

3 The Bulletin from the European Community of December 1958, stated that “On January 1, 
all bilateral quotas will be transformed into global quotas. The total value of each country’s 
import quotas will be enlarged by 20 per cent above the 1956 level. There will be a minimum 
quota increase of 10 per cent for each product. Moreover, all quotas amounting to less than 
three per cent of the national production level must be raised to the minimum of three per cent.” 
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Investment Bank to finance projects regarded as important by the Com- 
munity, and a Development Fund for use in the overseas territories of 
some Member States; 


6. Establish common agricultural and transport policies. 

One of the most notable features of the Treaty is that it sets up a timetable 
for the introduction of these measures. It provides for a 12-year transitional 
period, divided into three four-year stages during each of which there is a 
specified “group of actions which shall be undertaken and pursued concurrently”’. 
The passage from one stage to the next is governed by various conditions; how- 
ever, the transitional period which began January 1, 1958 may not be extended 
beyond 15 years, that is, 1973 for most of the matters covered by the Treaty. 
At the end of this period the Common Market will become a reality (Article 8). 

The agricultural policy of the Community is based on the provisions of the 
Treaty. Besides the general provisions that cover agriculture and other sectors 
there is a section outlining the special measures for agriculture and describing 
the main features of a future common agricultural policy. 


Economic Importance of the EEC.—The six countries making up the European 
Economic Community will have a total population of nearly 165 million. The 
economic importance of this Community is shown in Table 1. 

The Common Market countries play a particularly important role in world 
trade, having extensive trade relations with all regions of the world. Their 
imports (including intra-trade) rose from 19 per cent of the world total in 
1951 to 23 per cent in 1956, when they exceeded $22 billion. In the same period, 
their exports rose from 18 to 21 per cent of the world total, amounting in 1956 
to some $20 billion. 

Although about one-fourth of those figures represents trade between the 
Six themselves, the Community will nevertheless be the largest customer of 
the outside world, surpassing all other unified tariff areas, including the United 
States. 


Table 1.— Exports, Imports and Manufacturing Production in Selected Areas, Annual Average, 
1953-55 2 


(Value in thousand million dollars f.o.b. and per cent of world total) 

















World total 





es North (exel. USSR 
EEC Western America T Hipene and 
European and peters ache 
countries Japan China} 
Exports f.o.b. 
63g CTS, an <0 STU: eS ae I 1622 14.0 18.4 TD.3 
(pericenty. Laois. areiee Geers fe 22 19 24 100 
Imports, f.o.b. 
Rarer ee eres erence ect hewmen ete re 16.0 Lo. 2 16.7 (ee 
CDOT CONT AU a neces sods Oe cate ieee are 21 22 22 100 
Manufacturing 
Value added 
(1953 prices) 
Gyro, Al, AT Oe ea 45.4 30.4 131.4 225.1 
Bate) OP Ee Ley atte ay PP AE sg STO Oe RN bau Bae 20 14 58 100 








@ Source: GATT, Trends in International Trade. A report by a panel of experts. Geneva. October 1958. p. 115. 
GATT, Trade Intelligence Paper No. 6, The Possible Impact of the EEC, in particular the Common Market, 
upon World Trade, December 1957. 
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Agricultural imports of the six Common Market countries, including trade 
among the six partners, rose from $7.1 billion to $9.2 billion in the 1953-1956 
period, accounting for more than one-fourth of total world trade in agricultural 
products. The agricultural trade of the six countries with other areas (including 
Associated Territories and Overseas Departments), averaging about $7.2 billion 
in the 1954-1956 period, surpassed agricultural purchases of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, valued at about $6.4 and $5.2 billion, respectively, in 
the same period. 

Textile fibers, accounting for more than 20 per cent of the value of gross 
imports, remained by far the most important item among agricultural purchases 
of the six countries. Grain, fruit and vegetables, wood products, the group 
consisting of coffee, cocoa, tea, and spices, and the group including oilseeds, oils, 
and fats represented each about 10 per cent of imports. All remaining agricul- 
tural commodities imported by the Common Market countries account for little 
more than one-fourth of the total bill for such products. Among these, live- 
stock, meat, fish, and dairy products taken together amounted again to about 
another 10 per cent of the total.! 

Canada’s exports of agricultural products to the Common Market area, 
from 1952 to 1957, averaged $168 million or 17 ver cent of its agricultural 
exports to all countries; they reached a high of $237 million in 1952 and a low 
of $110 million in 1955 but increased again to $187 million in 1956 and $180 
million in 1957. 

Wheat exports averaged 63 million bushels valued at $112 million or 67 
per cent of the total agricultural exports during the six-year period; other grains 
accounted for $26 million or 19 per cent; and oilseeds (mainly flaxseed) and 
oilseed products over $14 million or nine per cent. 


Agricuture in the EEC.—The agricultural industry, as shown in Table 2, is 


not of equal importance to all the members of EEC. 


Table 2. Agriculture in the National Economy! 




















Agricultural Agricultural Agricultural 
population as a output as a exports as a 
percentage of percentage of percentage of 
non-agricultural | gross national agricultural 
population # product > imports °¢ 
Westen Grernrang. <2 cet ee ee ed 15 9 10 
BeloivivMnene ho Non hee os oOo ee ee ee 13 8 28) 
EB bey ns |e (31574 AA INR Eg Hi fahren cred A SNL < Be ile 10 
Francesa Waser es cer ee en eee! 25 16 57 
ltaby sorcoeyesnctie ert ee nee eee 44 ae 80 
Netherlands. ci asticcqoten cote Oe eee oe Ree 14 11 150 











1P.E.P. Agricultural Policy in the European Economic Community. Occasional Paper No. 1. 
November 21, 1958. London. (The data in this table as published were taken from Statisques 
Agricoles de Base (EEC) Brussels. June 1958.) 


® At dates ranging from 1946 to 1950. 
b In 1955—for France 1952. 
¢ In 1955. 
Agricultural output in the six countries made a marked recovery since the 
end of World War II; by 1956-57 it was 25 per cent above that in the immediate 
prewar period. This expansion has been characterized by large gains in crop 





1Freire R. Plans for the European Common Market and their Possible Repercussions on 
Exporters of Agricultural Commodities. FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and 
Statistics. Vol. VII, No. 4. Rome, April 1958. 
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yields and efficiency in animal production. The rate of gain in total output and 
efficiency has varied for the Six with the Netherlands showing a high level of 
productivity and Italy being at the bottom of the range. The area is self- 
sufficient in butter and cheese but a net importer of wheat, barley, corn, tobacco 
and a marginal net importer of beef, veal and pork. 

The EEC countries have their own agricultural problems. They all have to 
contend with levels of agricultural incomes lower than those of other sectors 
of the economy and the instability of agricultural prices. They have programs 
aimed at increasing productivity through the consolidation of small holdings, 
land improvement, assistance in purchase of farm machinery and other requi- 
sites. All governments intervene in the marketing and pricing of agricultural 
products. In countries which are importers of foodstuffs, the traditional method 
of supporting farm incomes and avoiding price fluctuations is by control of im- 
ports, principally by tariffs and import quotas. Some of the most important types 
of price intervention are: fixed prices, where the whole supply of a product is 
sold at a predetermined price, usually to a single buying agency; minimum 
prices, where an official or officially-supported agency undertakes to buy the 
product at a given price whenever the market value falls below this price; and 
target prices, where an average price is,stated as an objective for a season and 
a marketing agency may intervene by buying, selling or stocking to help secure 
this price. In the case of a product for which a country is a net exporter, direct 
or indirect export subsidies may be applied, often in addition to domestic price 
supports. 

Agriculture is thus largely a protected industry—with over-all objectives 
of increased output, greater efficiency and higher levels of income. Article 39 
of the Treaty specifically incorporates these objectives: 


(a) to increase agricultural productivity by developing technical progress 
and by ensuring the rational development of agricultural production 
and the optimum utilization of the factors of production, particularly 
labor; 


(b) to ensure thereby a fair standard of living for the agricultural popula- 
tion, particularly by the increasing of the individual earnings of persons 
engaged in agriculture; 

(c) to stabilize markets; 

(d) to guarantee regular supplies; and 

(e) to ensure reasonable prices in supplies to consumers. 





The Treaty 


The following section outlines the major articles of the Treaty. Agriculture 
is subject to same general provisions, and there are articles dealing specifically 
with agriculture. 


2. The Customs Union.—The Customs Union involves progressive abolition of 
customs duties between the member countries and the adoption of a common 
external tariff. Article 12 forbids the imposition of any new customs duties 
and any increase in existing duties. The next five Articles (13-17) prescribe 
conditions for the progressive reduction of duties in force on January 1, 1957. 
The goal to be achieved is at least a 25 per cent reduction of the duty on each 
product by the end of the first stage, attaining 50 per cent by the end of the 
second stage and a termination of duties at the end of the transitional period. 
Duties levied for purposes of revenue rather than for protection will also be 
reduced or at least replaced by non-discriminatory internal taxes. This progres- 
sive lowering of tariff barriers is reinforced by the Treaty which prescribes the 
gradual abolition of import quotas. A summary of these reductions is given in 
Table 3. 
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2. The Common Tariff.—‘The duties under the common customs tariff as 
regards non-members shall be at the level of the arithmetical average of the 
duties applied in the four customs territories covered by the Community” 
(Article 19) and no Member State can unilaterally modify its tariffs. The four 
customs areas are the Benelux countries, France, Germany and Italy. This 
would appear to yield a somewhat higher average rate than if the rates were 
weighted according to the amount of trade engaged in by each country. The 
Benelux countries import over twice as much as Italy—the former are low- 
tariff whereas the latter is a high-tariff country. Germany imports somewhat 
more than France and the former has a lower set of tariffs than the latter. 
Moreover, special clauses will further increase the average common tariff. For 
instance, a 10 per cent reduction in Italy’s tariffs in 1956 will not be taken into 
account in calculating the average. In some cases duties for the common tariff 
have been fixed by mutual agreement rather than by computing an average 
(List F of the Treaty). Some of these are actually higher than an arithmetic 
average would be. 


Table 3.—Timetable for the Enforcement of Common Tariffs 1 





















































Tariff changes on 
Reduction of imports from other 
tariffs between countries (as 
members (as percentages of difference 
percentages of between duties levied 
duties levied on by members 
Period Duration January 1957) on January 1, 19574 
and the common tariff) 
Aine Initial differences 
Average for each 
a aA tS Not over Over 
commodity 15% 15% 
| 
Per cent 
First stage 
[st steps cee wise eee 12 months 10 10 0 0 
ZUG ACE D ane onid Ge MEM ee 18 months 10 5b 0 0 
Ord Step aon ee oe ee 18 months 10 5b 100 30 
Totals. tae 4 years¢ 30 25 100 30 
Second stage 
Ist SteDop ns ees is a 18 months 10 5b 0 
BNC Ste Gini: she ea. ee 18 months 10 5> 0 
BLO BEC Aes Cac ale san Ma 12 months 10 5b 30 
Total. 61 AG Bal: 4 years 30 25 0 30 
Third stage 
(steps to be agreed to sub- 
sequently) 
Total gates nate ees 4 years 40 50 0 49 
Total transition 
period........... 12 years4 100 100 100 100 














2 Or fixed subsequently for products included in List G. of the Treaty. 

> Provided total reductions of 25 and 50 per cent are achieved at the end of the first and 
second stages, respectively. 

¢ May be extended to seven years. 

4Or up to 15 years should any stages be extended. 


1 FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. VII, No. 4. April 
1958. p. 6. 
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Certain commodities have been placed on separate lists which prescribe 
the upper limit of the common tariff that will prevail after the Common Market 
is fully established. In most cases this limit is below the arithmetic average 
of the duties now imposed by the Member States. 

3. Free Movement of Persons, Services and Capital—An important charac- 
teristic of the Common Market is the free mobility of labor, including agricul- 
tural workers and capital between countries. The problem is handled in four 
parts in the Treaty. 

(a) With respect to capital the Treaty states in Article 67 that: ‘“Member 
States shall... progressively abolish as between themselves restric- 
tions on the movement of capital belonging to persons resident 
in Member States and also any discriminatory treatment based on the 
nationality or place of residence of the parties or on the place in which 
such capital is invested.” 

Current payments related to the movement of capital between Member 
States are to be freed by the end of the first stage—that is, in four years. An 
exception is made for countries with serious balance-of-payments difficulties. 

(b) Corollary to the free movement of capital is the right of establishment. 
Restrictions on the right to set up business, such as agencies, branches 
or subsidiaries, as well as independent commercial enterprises, are to 
be gradually eliminated during the transition period. 

(c) Before the end of the first two years the Commission will outline a 
program to eliminate discriminatory restrictions on the rendering of 
services (legal, insurance, banking, etc.) within and by residents of 
the Community. 

(d) By the end of the transition period all types of labor, including man- 
agerial and professional personnel, will be free to accept employment 
anywhere within the Common Market. 

4, Free Competition in the Common Market.—The Treaty prohibits agreements 
and decisions which prevent the free play of competition within the Common 
Market by means of: (1) Direct or indirect price fixing; (2) market sharing; 
(3) limitation or control of markets, production or investment; (4) discrimina- 
tory pricing; (5) tie-in sales and contracts. 

However, these provisions are inapplicable to agreements, practices or 
merger decisions ‘““which contribute to the improvement of the production or 
distribution of goods, or to the promotion of technical or economic progress” 
so long as the consumers “receive an equitable share in the profits resulting 
therefrom” (Article 85). 

The Treaty also provides for the elimination of rate differentials and other 
conditions imposed by carriers which discriminate against the movement of 
goods on the basis of the country of origin or destination. Charges by carriers 
for crossing frontiers may not exceed a reasonable level. Common rules are 
to be made for transport between members of the EEC, and conditions for 
national carriers crossing frontiers are to be established. 

5.- Some Other Integration Measures.—There are sections of the Treaty dealing 
with balance-of-payment difficulties, a European Social Fund and Investment 
Bank, and with the overseas territories. 

6. Administration of the EEC!.—The agencies of the European Economic Com- 
munity which have some degree of supra-national authority are the following: 

(a) An Assembly of representatives, initially appointed by the parliaments 
of the six countries and later elected by direct universal suffrage. The 
Assembly will meet once a year to discuss the report of the Commis- 
sion; if its report should be rejected by two-thirds of the representatives 
the Commission must resign; 





1 Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community and Connected Documents. Brussels. 
Secretariat of the Interim Committee for the Common Market and Euratom. pp. ise}, Isis, Weyl. 
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(6) A Council consisting of the Ministers representing the Governments 
of the member countries, vested with the supreme power of decision in 
all matters relating to the common market. Some of its decisions will 
be taken by simple majority vote whereas others will require 
unanimity; 

(c) A Commission consisting of nine members, no more than two of whom 
may represent any one country. The members of the Commission, 
although nominated by their respective countries, will not be respon- 
sible or answerable to their Governments, as their actions will be 
governed exclusively by the terms of the Treaty and by the decisions 
of the Council of Ministers and of the Court of Justice. This Com- 
mission will supervise the execution of the Treaty, make recom- 
mendations to the Council of Ministers and take such action as may 
be required to enforce the Council’s decisions. 

(d) A Court of Justice, consisting of seven members nominated by Govern- 
ments, which will be responsible for interpreting the Treaty and ruling 
on any disputes between Member countries involving Governments or 
private enterprises. 


The Commission and Council have already been appointed. Likewise, the 
Assembly is already in being, inasmuch as it serves the European Coal and Steel 
Community (and will also serve Euratom) as well as EEC. The Court of J ustice, 
which is yet to be appointed, will also serve all three organizations. 


In addition to these main institutions, others will be set up, such as the 
Economic and Social Committee, which will have advisory functions and consist 
of representatives of all sectors of activity in the six countries; the Advisory 
Monetary Committee, which will be responsible for observing the behavior of 
the balance of payments in the six countries and for making recommendations; 
and the executive and advisory subsidiary bodies of the Community’s dependent 
agencies, such as the European Investment Bank and the Social Fund for the 
readjustment of manpower. 


The individual countries are represented in the main organization as 
follows: 


Representation in Organs of European Economic Community 














. ave Delegates to 
7otes in elegates to Economic 
Country Council Assembly and Social 
Committee 
EranceMi), Wve. dO RTO... AAO ee "RD SIC) Pe 4 36 24 
Gemmiany? i: .sserrrenst)... laudt. ee hensaee. 2 ban 4 36 24 
HET 6 ge I Sei Ra ERS Creat MED GRO eh eid Ge areal piety 4 36 24 
Beleium fe tees MAS, «feed. 0s 10 SSG mIon: © fe 14 12 
Netherlands”. .b0".ch ..) 2962 Milaalat dis tee uj ah ate! D 14 12 
LAG OUTS Oo <ciee oe cerk a aaa oe Le ae eee ee 1 6 5 
Totals. .juern) freer einel™ Bee 2.2 17 142 101 














The Treaty and Agriculture—According to Article 38 the “Common Market 
shall extend to agriculture and trade in agricultural products. Agricultural 
products shall mean the products of the soil, of stock-breeding and of fisheries 
as well as the products after the first processing stage which are directly con- 
nected with such products”. The Treaty states (Article 40) that this common 
organization shall be established not later than at the end of the transitional 
period. 
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Agricultural tariffs will be abolished by stages over the transitional period 
of 12 to 15 years; the first reduction of 10 per cent began on January 1, 1959. 
The arrangements concerning import quotas are more complicated. Member 
countries are bound not to introduce any new quantitative restrictions on trade 
among themselves or to make existing quotas more restrictive. They undertake 
to convert bilateral quotas between themselves into global quotas open to all 
member countries and to increase them by stated amounts, or if there is no 
such bilateral quota a global quota must be established; in either case the 
global quota must in the first instance be at least three per cent of the national 
output of the product in question. The first changes took place at the same time 
as the first tariff reduction. Thereafter the global quotas will be increased by 
stages and are to disappear at the end of the transitional period. 


Basically, the rule concerning the new common tariff rates is that they shall 
correspond to the arithmetic average of those in effect on January 1, 1957, in 
the individual countries!. For grains and wheat flour the rate will be the arith- 
metic averages of 20 per cent for wheat and 30 per cent for wheat flour. The 
new rate for unmanufactured tobacco is 30 per cent, for oranges 15-20 per cent. 
Raw materials are to be admitted at a tariff rate not exceeding three per cent. 
Cotton is classified as a raw material rather than an agricultural product and 
will be free of duty. But what the rate for any commodity will ultimately be, 
after negotiation and agreement with other GATT member countries remains 
to be seen’. 


It is not expected that changes will take place rapidly in agriculture. The 
Treaty has special provisions for trade in agriculture aimed at easing the impact 
of tariff reductions and abolition of quotas®. During the 12-15 year transition 


1Ad Valorem Tariffs in the Common Market, Selected Commodities. 




















Tariffs in force 
; Common 
Commodity B Western Tariffs 
enelux Conaany France Italy 
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a Approximate equivalent of specific tariff. 

b Government imports. 

e Source: Freire, R. Plans for the Euronean Common Market and Their Possible Reper- 
cussions on Exporters of Agricultural Commodities. FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Economics and Statistics. Vol. VII, No. 4. April 1958. p. 5. 

2Friedman, Karen J. The Agricultural Import Trade of the Common Market Countries. 
Washington, D.C. Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA. February, 1958. 

31It is of interest to note the comments made in this respect by Mare Ouin in an OEEC 
publication entitled, The OEEC and the Common Market, published in April 1958. He states that 
“Until they (i.e. The Six) do organize their markets, however, (and they can only do so 
gradually) they have felt bound to keep national markets in separate compartments by means 
of minimum price schemes. By and large, these schemes mean that a country of the Community 
may suspend imports of agricultural products from a fellow member if they are offered at a 
price below that prevailing on its own market. It is obvious that as soon as a country can 
object to the importation of a product because it is cheaper than a similar domestic product, 
competition is no longer possible. At the same time, as the transitional period matures and 
market organization gets under way recourse to minimum price systems will be more and 
more closely controlled by the institutions of the Community. In the case of certain products 
the Six have also provided for long-term contracts, the broad purpose of which is to enable 
those of them who are exporters of agricultural products (Netherlands, France, Italy) to obtain 
guaranteed outlets on the market of the importing country, Germany. 
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period—until agricultural policies are integrated—member countries, with 
domestic agricultural prices imperiled by the steps taken toward unification, 
may impose minimum prices on the products imported from other member 
countries (Article 44). This provides a means by which a member country can 
continue to protect its domestic producers, in spite of the reduction in tariff 
barriers and elimination of quotas, if they are in danger of being underpriced 
by imports from other members. 


The Treaty states that the minimum import prices system shall not be used 
to such an extent as to impede the expansion of trade. It requires the Commis- 
sion to determine “‘objective criteria” for fixing minimum prices. These criteria 
should take account both of “average national costs of production” and of the 
need’ to promote “the progressive improvement of agricultural operations and 
the adjustments and specializations necessary within the Common Market’. 
The intention seems to be that minimum prices should be fixed sufficiently below 
“average production costs” to induce some shift from high-cost to low-cost 
production areas. Article 44 also specifies that at the end of the transitional 
period “fa table of minimum prices still in force shall be drawn up’. It does not 
say that they shall necessarily be abolished at this stage: it declares that the 
Council “shall determine the system to be applied within the framework of 
the common agricultural policy”’’. 


In addition to minimum prices, there is a system of countervailing charges 
which may be fixed by the Commission and which may be applied to a product 
traded between two member countries when in the exporting country the 
product in question “is the object of a national market organization or of any 
internal regulation with equivalent effect, either of which affects the competitive 
position of a similar production in another Member State’ (Article 46). The 
use of this device does not appear to be restricted to the transitional period. 


Another transitional device during the first stage, which may be used 
until common market organizations are developed, is a system of preferen- 
tial purchasing consisting of long-term contracts between exporting and im- 
porting member countries (Article 45). The quantities involved in these 
contracts will be determined on the basis of the average volume of trade in 
the products in question between the contracting countries in the three years 
preceding the entry into force of the Treaty. The contracts are to provide for 
an increase in the previous average volume of trade and this increase must be 
“within the limits of existing requirements, due account being taken of tradi- 
tional trade currents”. As for prices, such contracts “shall enable producers to 
dispose of the agreed quantities at prices progressively approximating to those 
paid to national producers in the home market of the purchasing country. This 
approximation of prices shall proceed as steadily as possible and shall be com- 
pleted not later than at the end of the transitional period”. The long-term 
contract system applies to products in which there is state trading and is likely 
to be adopted only for wheat and possibly sugar. 


Article 40 of the treaty mentions as possible tools of the ultimate common 
marketing policy: price regulation, subsidies for production and marketing, 
stocking systems and the common mechanisms for stabilizing imports and 
exports. The actual measures of agricultural policy to be adopted remain to 
be worked out, however. According to Article 43, the Commission .. . “shall, 
after consulting the Economic and Social Committee and within a period of 
two years after the date of the entry into force of this Treaty (December Sl, 
1959), submit proposals concerning the working out and putting into effect of 
the common agricultural policy, including the substitution of national organiza- 
tion by one of the forms of common organization ... as well as concerning the 
putting into effect of the measures”. 
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The adopted proposals will take effect gradually, but the process of integra- 
tion must be completed by the end of the transition period. 


The Common Market and the Free Trade Area 

The United Kingdom urged the establishment of a Free Trade Area in 
association with the EEC, enlarging the area of unrestricted European trade of 
the Six to all the 17 members of the OEEC!. The European Economic Com- 
munity differs from the Free Trade Area in two main aspects. First, in addition 
to the elimination of customs duties among the six member countries, the Com- 
mon Market implies the equalization of the tariff systems of the six countries in 
relation to the rest of the world. This tariff equalization does not exist in the 
free trade area. Second, the maintenance of equilibrium in the international 
payments of the member countries calls for a high degree of coordination in 
regard to monetary and fiscal policies, on the one hand, and a common foreign 
trade policy among the six countries, on the other. To administer this and other 
aspects of the Community, supra-national organs are to be established with 
autonomous executive powers. This is not the case in regard to the free trade 
area, where the establishment of such supra-national agencies is not envisaged, 
since it is expected that each country will not have to renounce its right to 
negotiate trade treaties, payments agreements, tariff modifications, etc., directly 
with third countries. 

However, at present the Free Trade Area (FTA) proposal is in abeyance, 
although much work has been done through the OEEC to find some means of 
reconciling the two approaches, 


The EEC and the Trade Outlook for Agricultural Imports 


The idea of aCommon Market has been generally supported with the proviso 
that this new economic region be “outward” rather than ‘inward’ looking. 
The EEC countries have repeatedly stated their intention of maintaining trading 
relations with countries outside the EEC. 

At their December 3, 1958 meeting in Brussels, the Community’s Council 
of Ministers agreed that member states would take the following additional 
measures vis-a-vis non-member countries beginning January 1, 1959: 

1. To reduce by 10 per cent their existing tariffs vis-a-vis all other OKEC 
members and all other members of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT), as well as those non-members of GATT which 
benefit from the most-favored-nation clause. It will apply only to 
tariffs which are at present above the level of the Community’s future 
common tariff; it will be provisional and unilateral, although re- 
ciprocal gestures would be welcomed. 

2. To make, vis-a-vis other members of OEEC, a 20 per cent increase in 
quotas for industrial products at present above the level of liberaliza- 
tion realized under the OCOEEC Council decisions of January 14, 1955, 
these increases to be on a basis of reciprocity. One half of this increase, 

10 per cent, would be obligatory for each quota. The second 10 per 
cent would not necessarily apply to each quota but could be con- 
centrated on those products of particular interest to the other countries 
in question. 

3. For agricultural products (on which a standstill agreement already 
exists) the 20 per cent quota increase would not apply, but tariffs would 
be reduced by 10 per cent on the same basis as noted in item No. 1. 





1The Organization for European Economic Co-operation comprises the following member 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Treland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom. The United States and Canada although not members of the Organization participate 
in its work as associate members and Yugoslavia is represented by an observer. Spain participates 
as a full member in the work of the agricultural bodies of the Organization. 
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According to the Food and Agriculture Organization the implementation 
of the Treaty is likely to stimulate agricultural production in the European 
Economic Community to take advantage of the enlarged market and of greater 
possibilities of specialization. The increase of income which is expected to 
follow the establishment of the Common Market should also expand demand 
for agricultural commodities, thereby encouraging increased production. How- 
ever, much will depend on the common agricultural policy and marketing 
regulations finally adopted, as well as on the changes made in existing national 
controls and support measures for agriculture. No specific conclusions can be 
made at this stage, but there are indications that the Common Market countries 
aim at self-sufficiency for most of the commodities they are able to produce, and 
to obtain some surpluses for export as well. The intention set forth officially 
by some of the six countries to bridge the gap between agricultural and non- 
agricultural per caput incomes strengthens the impression that agricultural 
expansion will be encouraged within the Common Market Area. 

Although the European Economic Community is still a long way from self- 
sufficiency in grain,! the Common Market may accelerate the expansion in 
production. The report published by the FAO states that suppliers of special 
grades, such as durum wheat, may be less affected, but it is likely that all 
exporters of bread grain will have to rely almost entirely on population increases 
to maintain their markets within the area. 

Exporters of feed grain are in a more favorable position. The emphasis the 
six countries place on meat production should strongly affect demand for feed 
grain. Therefore, in spite of the substantial crop increases planned by the six 
countries, imports are likely to remain high for a long time to come. Similar 
considerations may apply to all imports of feedstuffs. 

Consumption of fruit and vegetables may increase appreciably as a result 
of enlarged prosperity in the Community. However, the European Economic 
Community is already planning appreciable expansion in this sector and this 
fits particularly well with the policy designed to raise the income of small 
farmers. 

The Common Market Area is a net exporter of dairy products. This means 
that the Community has to create its own demand for any additional output of 
these products. Some gains in income, particularly in areas where it is low, 
could help in this connection. The natural increase in population should also 
provide additional outlets. Dairy products are strongly supported by govern- 
ments and the common tariff does not favor competition from outsiders. There- 
fore, as support to dairy farmers is likely to continue, the Common Market as 
a whole should gradually become a lesser market for outside exporters. In 
spite of substantial increases in production, purchases of eggs abroad may 
remain appreciable. 

Expansion of livestock and meat production is perhaps the first among the 
agricultural aims of the Common Market countries. Present efforts to stimulate 
production might ultimately lead to some decrease in import requirements and 
the common tariff is not helpful to foreign exporters. Although domestic pro- 
duction of meat nearly matches consumption with the six countries taken as a 
whole, in an expanding economy domestic production might still take some 
time to cope with demand, leaving thus for the time being some opportunities 
for exporters, 





1The main part of the commodity review in this section has been taken from Freire, R., 
Plans for the European Common Market and their Repercussions on Exporters of Agricultural 
Commodities. FAO Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics. Vol. VII, No. 4. 
Rome. April 1958. pp, 4-17. Reference is made only to agricultural commodities of interest to 
Canada. 
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The FAO article does points out that difficulties in harmonizing details of 
financial and agricultural policies, including price supports between the Six 
countries, are very great. Imports from third countries will be affected by 
developments in production and trade within the Community. A danger is indi- 
cated in the report of the Committee of Experts (Haberler Report) to the GATT!: 
“The maintenance of an apparatus of control over the internal trade in agricul- 
tural products would enable the European countries to differentiate in their 
treatment of different agricultural products on lines which might result in the 
sheltering of uneconomic lines of production”. 


The Political and Economic Planning (PEP) organization in its pamphlet 
Agricultural Policy in the European Economic Community indicates that there 
are points on which the EEC’s future agricultural policy remains obscure. The 
pamphlet goes on to state that “It does not seem likely that present national 
policies in the six countries will be radically modified in the near future. 
Existing measures of agricultural support will persist, and will only gradually 
be merged into common systems. Agricultural trade within the Community 
may increase slowly and the pattern of production may eventually be modified 
by the competitive influences, but any effects of the gradual removal of existing 
barriers to trade will be carefully tempered’. 


On the other hand “S.L. Mansholt, Vice President of the European Economic 
Commission, told members of the American Farm Bureau Federation in a radio 
interview from Rotterdam November 29, ‘What the Six want is to have an open 
market. We do not want to be exclusive.’ 


“The Vice President predicted that it will take three to four years to 
develop plans on agricultural policy. Within six years, he said, the greater part 
of that policy will be in force in the six countries of the EEC. Asked whether 
this would tend to make it more difficult for the United States to enter the 
European market, Mr. Mansholt said: ‘It is a question of reciprocity. That 
depends on the trade relations to be built up’.’’ 





1GATT. Trends in International Trade. A report by a panel of experts. Geneva. October 
IMG eRe fe), alaits}s : 

2P.E.P. Agricultural Policy in the European Economic Community. Occasional Paper No. 1. 
21 November 1958. London. p. 25. , 

’ Bulletin from the European Community. Information Service. Washington, D.C. No. 33. 
December 1958: p. 16. 
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WORLD AGRICULTURE: A REVIEW 1957/581 

The year 1957/58 saw a check in the steady postwar rise in world agri- 
cultural production. The Food and Agricultural Organization in its annual 
report, The State of Food and Agriculture 1958, attributes this decline in part 
to weather but also points out that there had been for some years a slowing 
down in the rate of expansion, especially in the regions of the world with 
higher levels of income and more advanced agricultures. The preliminary 
FAO index of world agricultural production (average 1952-53—100) fell back 
to 119 against 120 in the previous year. World per capita agricultural produc- 
tion declined from 109 in 1956/57 to 107 in 1957/58. 

There are a number of underlying factors which in recent years have 
slowed down the whole tempo of agricultural expansion in the economically 
more developed countries of the world and, to some extent, in the less developed 
countries as well. 

In the economically more advanced countries agricultural policies are 
increasingly dominated by the problem of agricultural surpluses. National 
incomes and consumption levels per caput are already fairly high and the 
demand for agricultural products rises only slowly, especially in the food- 
importing countries of Western Europe where population shows relatively 
little increase. Moreover, much of any increase in demand at the retail level 
is absorbed by more elaborate processing and distribution services, and a 
relatively small part is transferred back to the farm. Although recent strik- 
ing improvements in agricultural methods would make it relatively easy to 
step up production, any such expansion must be restrained in view of mounting 
surpluses. The slow growth of demand naturally affects not only farmers in 
the industrialized countries themselves, but also farmers elsewhere who are 
dependent on exports to these countries. 

The situation is very different in the less developed countries. On the 
one hand, even small rises in income lead to relatively sharp rises in the demand 
for food, which are superimposed upon the increase due to the rapid growth 
of population. On the other hand, in many countries primitive methods of 
agriculture, together with lack of capital and obsolete systems of land tenure 
and other institutional difficulties, make it hard to expand production in line 
with the rapid growth of demand. 

These disparities appear to have been intensified by the price policies 
of the two groups of countries, arising from differences between their social 
and economic structure. In many of the more developed countries, relatively 
high farm prices have tended to stimulate production and to restrain con- 
sumption, while in many of the less developed countries relatively low ceilings 
on consumer prices appear often to have had the reverse effect. 

The expansion of world agricultural production seems likely to be resumed 
in 1958/59 after the check in 1957/58. In 1958/59 the weather has been 
generally more favorable for crop production, notably in the United States, 
the U.S.S.R., and mainland China, and world production, especially of cereals, 
will again increase. While some increased consumption is likely, stocks of 
some commodities (e.g., wheat, coarse grains, and coffee) are likely to be 
much higher at the end than at the beginning of the 1958/59 season. Prospects 
for most other crops and for livestock products also indicate a larger outturn. 
Present trends indicate that milk production in 1958 will show another increase 
over the previous year of about 2 per cent, much of which is being used for 
butter. Poultry numbers in the main producing countries have risen con- 
siderably and a larger output of eggs (and probably lower prices) are likely 
in the coming season. Meat production is at a record level in Western Europe; 
however, the recent expansion of pig numbers has been checked and the 
pressure of pig meat supplies is expected to ease gradually. 





1Extracts taken from The State of Food and Agriculture 1958. Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Rome. September 1958. 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Investment.—The Minister of Trade and Commerce tabled the report on 
“Private and Public Investment in Canada—Outlook 1959” in The House of 
Commons on March 6. Commenting on the report, he said: 


“For the fourth year in succession, capital investment in Canada will 
exceed eight billion dollars, a more than three-fold increase in a period 
of 12 years. Present investment plans provide for total new capital 
outlays in 1959 of $8.3 billion, which is slightly below the $8.4 billion 
expended in 1958. The over-all total of intended outlays on construc- 
tion and machinery, including repairs, gives a grand total for 1959 
of $11.1 billion, which is exactly the same as for 1958. An examination 
of preceding survey results shows that, in the past, in comparable 
situations to that now prevailing in Canada, stated investment plans 
at the beginning of the year have tended to underestimate the amount 
of work eventually realized. It is quite possible, therefore, that some 
further filling out of investment programs will occur during the course 
of the present year. 


“Within the total program, the principal increases appear in commercial 
and institutional building and government projects. Increased capital 
outlays are indicated for each of the three levels of government. Pro- 
vincial and municipal governments and agencies are faced with steadily 
expanding requirements for roads, schools, hospitals and many types 
of local improvements. Somewhat easier supply conditions in the 
construction industry have helped in getting ahead with these pro- 
grams. The Federal Government also is proceeding with an expanded 
program of public projects designed to meet the needs for defence 
installations and other services and to foster national development. 
Outlays made directly by Federal Departments are estimated to in- 
crease by 10 per cent, while expenditures by all three levels of govern- 
ment combined are expected to rise at almost the same rate’. 
According to the report itself, the background of the 1959 program differs 
greatly from that of 1958. The slowdown in business activity has given way 
to a generally strengthened demand. A very large proportion of the planned 
expenditure for 1959 consists of newly initiated expansion programs instead 
of carry-over of work from projects started in preceding years. 


Domestic Exports.—Canada’s domestic exports in January 1959 were ten 
per cent lower than in January 1958, mainly as a result of large decreases 
in exports of newsprint, aluminum and products, nickel, copper and products, 
crude petroleum and cattle. This decline, however, was partly offset by large 
increases in exports of uranium ores and concentrates, iron ore, asbestos and 
wood pulp. On the whole, export prices were higher; the lower value is attrib- 
utable to the reduced volume. 

Domestic exports to all countries declined to $343.8 million from $381.8 
million.in January 1958 and re-exports of foreign products dropped to $6.4 
million from $7.8 million. 

Exports to the United States declined to $194.6 million in January 1959 
from $223.7 million in January 1958. Larger shipments of iron and iron products 
and of miscellaneous commodities were more than offset by reduced shipments 
of other commodities. Largest decreases were in animals and animal products, 
non-ferrous metals and products, and non-metallic minerals and products. 

Exports to the United Kingdom dropped to $55.1 million in January 1959 
from $61.1 million in January 1958. Increases in agricultural and vegetable 
products, animals and animal products and miscellaneous commodities were 
more than outweighed by decreases in exports of other commodities. The chief 
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declines were in the non-ferrous metals and products, wood and wood products, 
and paper. Domestic exports to other Commonwealth countries rose to $24.8 
million from $22.6 million in January 1958. Larger exports to Australia, the 
Union of South Africa and Pakistan more than offset smaller exports to coun- 
tries of the West Indies Federation and India. 

Exports to Latin American countries declined to $13.8 million in January 
1959 from $19.5 million in January 1958. There were declines in exports to 
Venezuela, Mexico, Cuba and Colombia and increases in exports to Brazil. 
Exports to European countries totaled $41.3 million in January this year com- 
pared with $41.8 million in January last year. Shipments were larger to 
Belgium, Luxembourg, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway 
and Switzerland but smaller to Italy, the Netherlands and Sweden. 


Imports.—Canada’s imports from all countries in November 1958 totaled 
$455.7 million compared with $450.6 million in November 1957. Because of 
decreases in all earlier months, except October, the January-November total 
declined to $4,766.8 million in 1958 from $5,230.8 million in 1957. 

Imports from the United States declined to $298.2 million in November 
1958 from $299.9 million in November 1957 and January-November imports 
declined to $3,284.2 million in 1958 from $3,722 million in 1957. 

Imports from the United Kingdom declined to $49.2 million in November 
1958 from $49.8 million in November 1957 but rose to $486.4 million in the 
1958 January-November period from $485.8 million in the corresponding 
period of 1957. Imports from other Commonwealth countries rose to $22.8 
million in November 1958 from $22.7 million in November 1957 but declined 
to $198.4 million in the 1958 January-November period from $226.3 million 
in the corresponding period of 1957. 

Imports from Latin American countries rose to $31 million in November 
1958 from $28.5 million in November 1957 but January-November imports 
declined to $319.8 million in 1958 from $350.9 million in 1957. Imports from 
European countries rose to $34.6 million in November 1958 from $28.5 million 
in November 1957 and to $293.5 million in the 1958 January-November period 
from $292.6 million in the corresponding period of 1957. 


Prices.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricultural products (1935-39= 
100) was estimated at 241.7 for January compared with 238.6 for December 
1958. Higher prices for livestock and potatoes more than offset lower prices 
for poultry and eggs. 

The general wholesale price index (1935-39=100) for January was at 
229.7 compared with 229.1 for December and 226.9 for January 1958. The 
upward movement of the animal products group continued, the index rising 
to 255.6 from 253.7 in December. Higher prices for poultry, leather, fresh 
meats and fish accounted for most of the increase but prices for lard and tallow, 
and eggs, continued to decline. Wood products rose to 300.6 from 298.5, 
mainly as a result of higher prices for paper board and matches. The chemical 
products group rose for the fourth consecutive month, the index rising to 
185.7 from 184.7. Higher prices for paints and paint materials, inorganic and 
organic chemicals outweighed lower prices for industrial gases and tanning 
and dyeing materials. 

Milk.—Milk production in Canada in January 1959 was estimated at 1,028 
million pounds or about 2.3 per cent more than in January 1958. The December 
1958 output increased 3.9 per cent to 1,104.4 million pounds from 1,063.1 million 
pounds in December 1957. The 1958 output totaled 18,057.1 million pounds 
or 4.3 per cent more than the total of 17,306 million pounds for 1957. The 
1958 output was greater than the 1957 output in all provinces except Nova 
Scotia. The December 1958 output was larger than the December 1957 output 
in all provinces except Quebec and British Columbia. 
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CREDIT UNIONS IN CANADA 
V. A. HEIGHTON 


Credit unions (caisses populaires) had their start on this continent in the 
province of Quebec. Since 1936 growth has been steady and at times spectacular. 
By 1938 all provinces had provincial legislation covering credit unions. 

In 1939 there were 844 credit unions with a total membership of 151,554 
and assets of $21 million (Table 1). The number of credit unions in 1949 
increased to 2,819 with 2,705 reporting a membership of 940,427 and assets 
of $282 million.t The province of Newfoundland was included for the first 
time. By the end of 1957 all provinces reported 4,396 chartered credit unions.’ 
Of these 4,060 reported a membership of 2,084,658 and total assets of $846 
million. 

Quebec and Ontario account for over one-half of the credit unions in 
Canada. However, Quebec is well in the lead in the Canadian credit union 
movement with over half of the members, approximately 60 per cent of the 
total assets and over one-third of the loans to members. 


Table 1.—Growth of Credit Unions—Canada, 1939-1957 
































Credit Members as a 
Year Provinces unions Members percentage of Assets 
chartered total population 
— million 
—number— —per cent — dollars— 
BOO Pita WER ene 6 Wee. el: 9 844 151,554 1.3 “ah 
LEA Ree eee ne chat 9 1,167 20 Lar 1.8 25 
Ot ira  iepeiy to dede? | 9 2219 590, 794 4.9 146 
Oe ities Se te oe oe 9 2,422 688, 739 op 188 
Lee ne ee eat amet 9 Passa he 779, 199 6.2 Zoe 
10480n oii ale Bers. day, ae 9 2, 608 850, 608 6.6 254 
Eee ERT ag: Ney ete 10 2,819 940, 427 6.9 282 
Peers eee, Seem 10 2,965 P0367 175 €20 312 
POL eeenen't Bede oo gre) ye 10 Sens Pi37,031 Sal 359 
TES Eis AR OY aes Para ea ern 10 3: O80 1, 260, 435 8.7 424 
RC i a Se a 10 3, 606 1,434, 270 9.7 489 
LOGE ey: ak tents woe le Mert, | 10 3, 920 1,560,714 10.3 Doe 
Ny aie Ne le a We 10 4,100 devo ill 653 
ADSGO RM IORR eae fee eee 10 4,258 1,870, 277 1% 761 
BOS 7S saps cg ee ali MEN ear oie 10 4,396 2,084, 658 12.6 846 

















a Newfoundland included for the first time. 
bRevised for Ontario. 
cHstimated for Ontario. 


Bond of Association—The prospective members of a credit union usually 
have a common bond of association. This bond may be membership in a parish, 
club, lodge or labor union, that of employment in a plant, industry or depart- 
ment or that of residents of a rural or well-defined urban community. Data 
available for 1939 classified 33 per cent of the credit unions as urban and the 
remainder as “other”. Other included membership which was entirely rural or 
mixed rural and urban. 

The annual publications of Credit Unions in Canada report the bond of 
association as urban, rural, occupational and other. In 1949, all provinces 
reported a total of 2,819 credit unions. Of these, 422 were upbanw G7 lerunral 


1Credit Unions in Canada, 1949, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
2Credit Unions in Canada, 1957, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Table 2.—Credit Unions in Canada by Bond of Association, 1957 




















Community 
Province — 

Urban Rural 

Newloundiand VAtic {PRR Nasi. Ad 3 58 
Prince Edward Island.......... 9 47 
NOVENSCOUIR Es cs eee kU ee 36 119 
New Brunswick ats JS, A\), GEG aS ils 98 
GUebeGaakh : week... cbaredte oer ves tee, Ae 382 798 
LUN ERCIOo: Gon ene ae. Cae to Reena ee 48 122 
Monitobay SIDS 72. BACH TAINs  OUh. 6 79 
Sasi tehe weiniie, wie. flab ® dure oe. eee = 235 
PLD ELCOM Neat s aE eas So 34 72 
BritishiColumibia: oe asta ata eee 48 89 
TOtAISE Oi eee ee 583 1,717 











«Associational, fraternal, semi-urban and semi-rural credit unions. 


bE stimated. 


450 occupational and 276 classed as other. 


Occupational Other? Totals 
—number— 

10 ih 72 

3 — 59 

44 13 sale 

38 ilgh 164 

178 53 1,411 

786 459 1,415 

74 51 210 

26 23 284 

90 56 252 

141 39 oly 

1,390 106 4,396 











In 1957, urban credit unions increased 


to 583, rural to 1,717, occupational to 1,390 and other with 706, (Table 2). he 
greatest change in the bond of association is in the number of occupational credit 
unions. and this change has mainly taken place in the province of Ontario. 
Total credit unions in Ontario advanced from 436 in 1949 to 1,415 in 1957. 
To be on a comparable basis with 1939, the 1949 and 1957 occupational 
credit unions could be included with urban and rural credit unions combined 


with other. 


Savings and Loans.—Member savings consist of shares and deposits and in- 
creased from $20 million at the end of 1939 to $264 million in 1949. By 1957 
member savings amounted to $782 million or 92 per cent of the total assets, 
(Table 3). Savings on a membership basis amounted to $107 in 1939, $280 in 
1949 and $375 in 1957. Loans increased to $351 million in 1957 from $90 


Table 3.—Membership, assets, shares and deposits of Credit Unions by Provinces, 1957 





















































Credit Credit Loans to 
Province unions unions |Members| Assets Shares | Deposits | members 
chartered] reporting in 1957 
—number— —thousand dollars— 
Newioundland: ye") ease. ie, 49 hy 2B, 340 290 13 263 
Prince Edward Island....... moo 49 9,514 1,366 We 102 256 
Nova Seatiallt iy cari! s 212 196 Do ;040 10,817 9,724 249 6,911 
New Brunswick. .....:..2.0. 164 160 76,219 12, 167 10, 909 129 6,511 
Quebec 
Desjardins *\), “472374 ek. ae 1,181 1,169 | 1,013,400 | 504, 654 33,188 | 443,921 112, 304 
Queleo Leagues east. sees 213 185 69, 925 14, 782 8,299 4,899 154225 
Montreal Federation......... 17 17 38, 967 32,068 2.120 27,945 7,452 
Outarigns. ere 2 SIF BAe b 1,415 1,205 | 443,791 123,875 84, 739 23,919 105,792 
Manitoba se! aches. cies 210 207 67,076 22,425 16, 281 3, 605 16, 265 
paskntchewans. ores sl. a.cela 284 275 92,981 44,825 33, 685 gos 20, 667 
AIDSrta ate cae ee, cee 202 241 55, 126 16,176 13,760 844 11, 671 
British Columbiaivn.< Ae mak 317 307 160,879 62,769 51,436 3,449 48,113 
Canada 1957. ........... 4,336 4,060 | 2,084,568 | 846,264 | 265,541 | 516,707 351,430 
Canada 1956............ 4,258 3,973 | 1,870,227 | 761,256 | 232,123 | 468,430 309,681 








Se a eee a le 


aE stimated. 
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million in 1949 and $9 million in 1939. Total loans since inception have 
accumulated to over two billion dollars. 


Ceniral Credit Unions.—Credit unions have joined together in every province 
into either regional or provincial organizations or both. 'These organizations 
achieve a number of purposes including promotion of the movement, presenta- 
tion of the movement’s views on legislative matters, education and the provision 
of lending and saving agencies specially designed to serve credit unions. 

In some provinces credit union leagues undertake to perform all these 
functions. In other provinces there is a credit union league or federation which 
provides promotional, inspection or other services for credit unions while 
separate institutions have developed to provide financial services. For example, 
in Quebec, caisses populaires deposit funds in regional caisses populaires and 
secure loans from them while La Fédération des Caisses Populaires Desjardins 
acts as a promotional institution and inspects the caisses populaires. In some 
other provinces Co-operative Credit Societies have been formed to provide 
certain financial services to both credit unions and co-operatives. For statistical 
purposes the credit departments of credit union leagues, the regional caisses 
populaires and the Co-operative Credit Societies have been classed as central 
credit unions. 

In 1957 there were 27 central credit unions handling funds incorporated 
under provincial legislation for all provinces. 

The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society was organized in 1953 for the 
purpose of serving provincial centrals and co-operatives across Canada. Opera- 
tions of the C.C.C.S. do not differ greatly from that of a credit union with a 
board of directors and the various committees. 

The 27 centrals reported a total membership of 4,608 consisting of 3,915 
credit unions and 693 co-operatives. The largest membership was reported by 
the affiliated regionals and central of the Fédération des Caisses Populaires 
Desjardins with 1,216 credit unions, followed by the Ontario league with 800, 
Saskatchewan Society with 618 credit unions and co-operatives, the Ontario 
Co-operative Credit Society with 483 credit unions and co-operatives and the 
British Columbia league with 308 credit union members. Total assets reported 
by the 27 centrals in 1957 amounted to $103 million and loans and mortgages 
outstanding of over $22 million. Shares and deposists of all centrals in 1957 
amounted to $93 million. 

Total loans granted by all centrals since inception rose to $250 million by 
the end of 1957. Loans granted during 1957 amounted to $47 million. 

By contrast, the 20 centrals in 1949 had assets of $33 million and loans 
outstanding of $11 million. These centrals served 2,200 credit unions as 
members as well as members from other associations. 


THE FAO AND INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY PROBLEMS ! 


When the original planning conference, that led to the establishment of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, met at Hot Springs in 1943, the major 
emphasis was on increased production and improved consumption, but the 
underlying concern was with the problems of commodity marketing. The 
experience of the “thirties” was sufficiently fresh to influence the thinking of 
the founding “fathers”. As a result, from the very beginning, the FAO Con- 
ference, its agencies and its Secretariat devoted considerable time and energy 
to the alternating problems of surpluses and shortages. 





1Prepared by Frank Shefrin. 
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The functions of the Food and Agriculture Organization, as defined in its 
Constitution, include the promotion and the recommendation of national and 
international action concerning “the improvement of... marketing, and distri- 
bution of food and agricultural products” and “the adoption of international 
policies with respect to agricultural commodity arrangements”. To carry out 
its tasks, FAO collects information and sponsors research; provides member 
countries with technical assistance and advice; and promotes inter-governmental 
consultation on matters of common interest. 

The FAO works through a Conference, a Council and a Secretariat. The 
Conference, which normally meets every other year, is the policy-making body. 
Between sessions, the Council supervises the work of the Organization. It is 
composed of 24 member governments elected by the Conference for a term 
of three years. Canada is a member of the Council. The Constitution defines 
the commodity work of the Council as follows. 


The Council shall: 
(a) keep under review the state of food and agriculture in the world, 
and consider the programs of Member Nations and Associate Members; 


(b) tender advice on such matters to governments of Member Nations and 
Associate Members, inter-governmental commodity councils or other commodity 
authorities and to other specialized international agencies;... 


(e) (i) examine current developments in proposed and existing inter- 
governmental agricultural commodity arrangements, particularly those 
developments affecting adequacy of food supply, utilization of food 
reserves and famine relief, changes in production or pricing policies 
and special food programs for undernourished groups; 

(ji) promote consistency and integration of agricultural commodity 
policies, national and international, with regard to (a) over-all 
objectives of the Organization; (b) the interrelationships of production, 
distribution and consumption; and (c) interrelationships of agricultural 
commodities; 

(iii) initiate and authorize groups to study and investigate agricultural 
commodity situations which are becoming critical and propose appro- 
priate action, if necessary... ; 

(iv) advise on emergency measures such as those relating to the export 
and import of food and materials or equipment needed for agricultural 
production, in order to facilitate implementation of national programs 
and, if necessary, request the Director-General to submit such advice 
for action to the Member Nations and Associate Members concerned. 


The balance of this article describes the various committees of FAO con- 
cerned with commodity problems. It outlines briefly the origin and terms of 
reference of these committees and lists some of their activities. A more detailed 
report on the work of these commodity groups will be given at a later date. 


The Committee on Commodity Problems—(CCP) 


Inter-governmental consideration of commodity problems of an interna- 
tional character is focussed in the FAO Committee on Commodity Problems, 
and its five standing subgroups. The following summarizes briefly the origin 
and terms of references of the CCP. 


Origin Established by the Fifth Session of the FAO Conference (Decem- 
ber 1949) to work under the supervision of and be responsible 
to the Council. In November 1957, by decision of the Ninth 
Session of the Conference, it became a Standing Committee 
of the Council. 
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First Session January 1950. 


Membership Originally 14 Member Governments appointed annually by the 
Council, raised to 20 by the Seventh Session of the Conference 
and to 24 by the Eight Session of the Conference. From Novem- 
ber 1957, by decision of Ninth Session of the FAO Conference, 
members appointed biennially. The current membership is 
made up of Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Indonesia, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Union of South Africa, Spain, United 
Arab Republic (Egypt), United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Purpose The Committee’s terms of reference were laid down by the 
Fifth Session of the Conference, widened by the Special Session 
of the Conference in 1950 and again by the Ninth Session of 
the FAO Conference (1957). The CCP considers commodity 
problems of an international character affecting production, 
trade, distribution and consumption, and related economic mat- 
ters. The CCP is responsible for keeping the above matters 
under continuous review in order to be able: 

to prepare a factual and interpretative survey of the world 
commodity situation, which would be made available 
directly to Member Nations; 

to report and submit suggestions to the Council on policy 
issues arising out of its deliberations, it being understood 
that these reports and those of its subordinate bodies would 
be made available to Member Governments for their infor- 
mation. 


The CCP may, when necessary, establish subcommittees, subsidiary work- 
ing parties or commodity study groups and may include in the membership of 
such subcommittees or subsidiary working parties Member Nations that are 
not members of the Committee and Associate Members. The membership of 
commodity study groups established by the Committee may include nations 
which, while not Member Nations or Associate Members of the Organization, 
are members of the United Nations. 

The Committee thus operates as the instrument for carrying out FAO’s 
responsibilities of analysis and interpretation of the international commodity 
situation and advising on suitable action whenever appropriate, and deals with 
commodity problems falling within the competence of FAO. It makes periodic 
reports on the world situation and outlook for different commodities, and makes 
special studies of critical supply and price situations. In recent years it has 
been giving particular attention to the utilization of surpluses. 


Consultative Sub-Commitiee on Surplus Disposal.—This Sub-Committee located 
in Washington, D.C., United States, deals with surplus disposal transactions 
and programs in the light of the FAO principles of surplus disposal. The 
following outlines briefly the origin, membership and functions of the Sub- 
Committee: 


Origin Established by the Twenty-Third Session of the CCP (June 
1954) to meet in Washington, D.C., U.S.A. and report periodical- 
ly to the CCP. The Sub-Committee holds regular monthly 
meetings. 
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First Session 27 July 1954. 


Membership Membership is open to all Member Nations of the FAO and in 
January 1959 consisted of the following 28 countries: Argentina, 
Australia, Austria, Canada, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
France, Greece, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Jordan, The 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Arab Republic, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay. 

Purpose The Sub-Committee’s terms of reference were laid down by the 
Twenty-Third Session of the CCP. They required it to keep 
under review developments in the disposal of agricultural sur- 
pluses; to assist FAO Member Nations in developing suitable 
means of surplus disposal; and to provide a forum for discussion 
of surplus disposal programs, policies, and transactions of 
Member Nations with a view to promoting the observance of 
the principles of surplus disposal recommended by FAO. 


In the fall of 1954 the Council of FAO endorsed the principles of surplus 
disposal drawn up by the CCP. Briefly, the three principles which have been 
accepted by 36 Member Nations including the U.S.A. and Canada, stated that: 

1. The solution to problems of agricultural surplus disposal should be 
sought, wherever possible, through efforts to increase consumption 
rather than through measures to restrict supplies. 

2. Member Governments, which have excess stocks of agricultural pro- 
ducts should dispose of such products in an orderly manner so as 
to avoid any undue pressure resulting in sharp falls of prices on world 
markets, particularly when prices of agricultural products are generally 
low. 

3. Where surpluses are disposed of under special terms, there should be 
an undertaking from both importing and exporting countries that 
such arrangements will be made without harmful interference with 
normal patterns of production and international trade. 


These principles are elaborated on in relation to (i) sales on concessional 
terms, (ii) assurances against resale or trans-shipment, (iii) sales of govern- 
ment-held stocks in exceptional volume or at an exceptionally rapid rate. 

The Sub-Committee’s activities have included a special working party of 
the Sub-Committee to report on ways of using surpluses for national reserves 
in conformity with the FAO Principles. The Sub-Committee has also appraised 
the results of questionnaires on surplus disposals of wheat and dairy products 
sent to all governments by the CCP. The possibilities of a pilot research study 
to examine national experience in the use of food surpluses have been examined. 
Under the auspices of the Sub-Committee’s group on dried skim milk, the 
Calcutta milk scheme has received special aid from dairy exporting countries. 
In September 1957 a second team of experts (including a Canadian) from 
exporting countries visited Pakistan to prepare specific proposals to encourage 
milk production and consumption, and these are now under consideration 
by the Washington Group. 

The Sub-Committee itself does not pass judgment but rather acts as a 
forum for airing complaints and giving explanations. Thus the United States 
has provided detailed statements on various phases of her disposal program, 
and on specific transactions. Canada has also used the Sub-Committee to air 
complaints or to report on her own proposed activities. 
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Commodity Study Groups.—A feature of the CCP’s activities over the past few 
years has been the more intensive application of the policy of setting up 
commodity study groups. The Committee believes that such groups provide 
useful opportunity for intergovernmental consultation, bring about a better 
exchange of knowledge and experience, both technical and economic, and also 
afford governments opportunity to review their policies in regard to those 
commodities in the light of these studies. The commodities currently subject 
to review by study groups or working parties include rice, grains, cocoa, and 
coconut and coconut products. 


Consultative Sub-Committee on Economic Aspects of Rice.—This Sub-Commit- 
tee was established by the CCP in October 1955 and its membership is open 
to all FAO Member Nations and to interested United Nations Member States, 
who wish to participate. The Sub-Committee first met in October 1956. It 
reports periodically to the CCP. The terms of reference as laid down by 
the CCP are 


“to provide a forum for consultations on the economic aspects of rice, pay- 
ing particular attention to trade matters and to any special difficulties which 
exist or are likely to arise in the international trade in rice.” 


The main object of its work is to enable countries interested in the produc- 
tion, consumption and trade in rice to appraise the market situation, to plan 
their national policies and to explore jointly the approaches to a reduction of 
instability in the commodity. One example of work initiated by this Sub- 
Committee is a reciprocal exchange of up-to-date information at frequent 
intervals. Associated with the Sub-Committee is a group of experts on rice 
grading and standardization. Canada has participated as an observer in this 
Sub-Committee. 


FAO Group on Grains.—Apart from the organization established under the 
series of International Wheat Agreements the principal organization having to 
do with grains is the FAO. 

The FAO Conference, at its Eighth Session in 1955, requested the Commit- 
tee to “consider the desirability of establishing a special group to review the 
international grain situation, including coarse grains’. This action reflected 
a feeling on the part of the major exporters of grains that the increase in stocks, 
the intensity of the United States surplus disposal activities and the trend 
on the part of some importing countries towards greater self-sufficiency in 
grains threatened complete demoralization of the world trade in grains. The 
CCP at its Twenty-Seventh Session called together an ad hoc intergovernmental 
meeting to consider the problems affecting grains and the desirability of 
establishing such a group. The meeting recommended the establishing of an 
FAO Group on Grains. Canada was represented at the original meeting and is 
a member of the Group on Grains. 

The program of work of the FAO Grain Group was set out at its first 
meeting in June 1957 and included the following: 

(1) The regular appraisal of the world grain situation and short term 

outlook. 

(2) The examination of trends in production, consumption, stocks, prices 
and trade. 

(3) The consideration and analysis of national grain policies and other 
international effects as pertaining to the current and prospective grain 
situation. 

(4) The improvement of grain statistics. 

This Group has been very active over the past two years. 
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FAO Cocoa Study Group.—On May 4, 1956 the United Nations called together 
an Exploratory Meeting on International Trade in Cocoa, which recommended 
that FAO consider the early establishment of an intergovernmental cocoa study 
group. The Committee, after examining the problem, decided to set up an 
FAO Cocoa Study Group, open to all interested governments, to study the 
production and consumption of and trade in, cocoa, having regard particularly 
to the desirability of providing continuous and accurate information regarding 
the supply and demand position and its probable development. The Group 
was also empowered to consider technical measures which could promote a 
steady expansion in production and consumption. Canada has been repre- 
sented by an observer at several meetings of this Group. 


FAO Group on Coconut and Coconut Products.—This group was established by 
the Twenty-Eighth Session of the Committee on Commodity Problems (March 
1957) and reports periodically to the CCP. 

It is open to all FAO Member Nations that wish to participate, and, on 
invitation of CCP, to interested U.N. Member States. 


Terms of reference laid down by the Twenty-Eighth Session of the CCP are: 


To provide a forum for consultations on the economic aspects of produc- 
tion, consumption, trade and marketing of coconut and coconut products; 
to study these matters, having regard especially to the promotion and 
provision of regular and accurate information on the supply and 
demand position and its probable development. 

Within its field of competence to consider the causes and effects of 
fluctuations in the prices and volume of international trade in coconut 
products, and to study ways of reducing the disadvantages due to such 
fluctuations. 

To consider as it deems appropriate, the conditions for and measures 
designed to promote expansion of consumption and production of 
coconut and coconut products, including relevant technical matters 
bearing on the supply and demand situation. 


Agricultural Support Measures.—The Conference, at its Eight Session, in 1955, 
requested the Director-General to convene a working party of experts “to 
analyze the various systems of price support and other methods of maintaining 
farm incomes, including measures to reduce costs and raise productivity, which 
have been employed or proposed, with particular reference to their effects on 
the flexibility of production, on domestic consumption levels, on the level of 
international trade and on the maintenance of a level of farm incomes in 
reasonable relation to incomes in other occupations, and to submit their findings 
to the Committee on Commodity Problems’. 

The Working Party met in December 1956 and was attended by experts 
from 13 countries, and an observer from the OEEC. Canada sent a representa- 
tive, who was elected Chairman of the group. Its Report gave a factual analysis 
of the main agricultural support measures in current and recent use, covering 
agricultural price guarantees, measures to support agricultural prices which 
do not involve price guarantees and measures tending to raise farm incomes 
other than by the regulation of prices, and appraised these various support 
measures from the point of view of the producer and the consumer, in relation 
to the problem of surpluses and in relation to international trade. 

The conclusions are directed towards supports which will mean as little 
interference as possible to the best development of world agriculture from an 
economic standpoint. It is recognized that there are modifying sociological, 
political and other factors, which may have to be taken into consideration 
in individual countries, but the economic basis should set the direction pattern. 
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The Ninth Session of the FAO Conference meeting in November 1957 re- 
viewed the report and after considerable discussion called for further action. 
A resolution was adopted which requested the Director-General to set up a 
panel of government representatives, who should be specialists in agricultural 
support matters, to prepare a report for consideration by the Committee on 
Commodity Problems, the Council and member governments. 

The panel is directed by the Conference resolution: 


1. to analyse the effects of the various agricultural support systems, in- 
cluding different levels of price support, with a view to obtaining a 
better basis for evaluating the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of such systems; the study should cover the effects of the various sup- 
port measures on increasing agricultural production and investment, 
especially in less-developed countries and regions, and the integration 
of price supports with other steps taken to increase production and 
agricultural incomes; 


2. to recommend guiding principles designed to minimize the adverse 
effects of agricultural support policies on international trade, and to 
be taken into account by member governments in establishing or 
reviewing their agricultural policies; in developing such principles 
the panel shall have full regard to the special circumstances and 
problems of countries. 


Summary 


The contribution of the FAO in the commodity field is mainly through 
the Committee on Commodity Problems and its subsidiary bodies. The FAO 
through its review and analysis of current commodity problems has contributed 
to action programs. 

The work of the FAO Conference, the Council and the CCP in the com- 
modity field may be summarized as follows: 

1. Making a periodic review of the commodity situation; 

2. Providing a forum for discussing problems, exchanging views, and 
studying national policies; 

Sponsoring specialized commodity study groups; 

Reviewing proposals for action and making recommendations; 
Publishing reports on commodity policies and developments; 
Co-operating with other international commodity agencies in the 
preparation and review of commodity situation reports and in con- 
sidering proposals for action programs. 

A partial list of publications shown below indicate the scope of activities: 
The State of Food and Agriculture (an annual review); 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Statistics; 

Specialized Commodity Bulletins; 

The Commodity Policy Studies include: 

A Reconsideration of the Economics of the International Wheat Agree- 

ment; 

Survey of National Measures for Controlling Farm Prices in Western 

European Countries; 

Observations on the Proposed International Sugar Agreement; 

Disposal of Agricultural Surpluses; 

Uses of Agricultural Surpluses to Finance Economic Development in 

Under-developed Countries—A Pilot Study in India; 


aD 1 BR WL 





1The working party of which Canada was a member met in Rome in April 1959. The report 
of this group was not available at the time The Economic Annalist went to press. 
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The Stabilization of the International Trade in Rice: 

A Report on Possible Measures; 

The International Effects of National Grain Policies; 

The Stabilization of the Olive Oil Market; 

Functions of a World Food Reserve—Scope and Limitations; 
National Food Reserve Policies in Underdeveloped Countries. 


The continuous reviewing and reporting on commodity developments and 
statistics have not only been useful to the underdeveloped countries that lack 
or have inadequate facilities for this purpose but also to the economically 
developed countries. 

Canada has been actively associated with the commodity work of the FAO. 
She is a member of the Council, the CCP, the Washington Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposal, and of a number of commodity study groups. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT ON GRAIN AND LIVESTOCK FARMS 
IN MANITOBA, 1957 


C. VARKARIS 


The purpose of this article is to show the capital invested on grain and 
livestock farms in Manitoba in terms of the size of total investment and the 
main components. Previous articles have outlined capital investment in agri- 
culture on a broad national basis* and for certain areas of the Prairie region. 

Data on capital investment are available from studies carried out by the 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture in Manitoba in 1957.3 
Two typical sizes of grain farms and three typical sizes of farms specializing 
in beef production are discussed here with respect to capital investment in real 
estate, machinery and equipment, livestock, feeds and supplies. 


Table 1.—Capital Investment, 51 Grain Farms, Red River Valley, Manitoba, 1957 
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Grain Farms.—The grain farms included in the study are located in the Red 
River Valley area south of Winnipeg. The size of these farms were one half 
and three quarter section, and will be referred to as small and medium farms, 


1Kristjanson, B. H., The Capital Structure of Canadian Agriculture, The Economic Annalist, 
June 1957. 

*Kristjanson, B. H., The Capital Structure of Canadian Agriculture (Part II), The Economic 
Annalist, October 1957. 

’Johnson, L. M., Changes in Farm Organization in Manitoba unpublished report, 1957, 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Table 2.— Distribution of Investment in Real Estate, 51 Grain Farms, 
Red River Valley, Manitoba, 1957 
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®These values are farmer’s estimates of the cost of replacement at 1957 prices. An “additive value’”’ of buildings was 
also obtained. This is the difference between the farmer’s estimate of total real estate which represents a market value 
of the farm as a going unit and bare land value. The average value obtained by the additive value was 31.6 per cent of 
the replacement value on small farms and 28. per cent on medium farms. 


Table 3.—Distribution of Investment in Machinery and Equipment, 51 Grain Farms, 
Red River Valley, Manitoba, 1937 
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Table 4.—Capital Investment, 58 Livestock Farms, Interlake Area, Manitoba, 1957 
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Table 5.—Distribution of Real Estate, 58 Livestock Farms, Interlake Area, Manitoba, 1957 
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«These values are farmer’s estimates of the cost of replacement at 1957 prices. An “additive value”’ of buildings was 
also obtained. This is the difference between the farmer’s estimate of total real estate which represents a market value of 
the farm as a going unit and bare land value. The average value obtained by the additive value was 43.0 per cent of the 
replacement value on small farms and 33.4 per cent on medium farms and 49.6 per cent on large farms. 


respectively. The average investment in the small farms (up to 401 acres) 
was $43,113 as compared with $54,930 in the medium size farms (between 401 
and 561 acres). This amounted to $133 and $119 per improved acre for the small 
and medium size farms, respectively. In the case of both groups of farms the 
proportion of investment in various categories was somewhat similar. The 
medium size farms had a higher per cent in real estate and machinery and 
equipment but lower per cent in livestock and supplies (Table 1). A further 
breakdown of real estate investment revealed no significant difference in the 
investment in buildings between the two groups. The small size farms averaged 
$13,744 as compared with $13,059 in the medium size farms (Table 2). Table 
3 also shows the distribution of investment in machinery and equipment classi- 
fied according to their use. Although the absolute amount invested in machinery 
was much larger in medium farms the difference in the value per improved 
acre among the two sizes was small. 


Table 6.—Distribution of Investment in Machinery and Equipment, 58 Livestock Farms, 
Interlake Area, Manitoba, 1957 
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Livestock Farms.—The sample of livestock farms in this study are located 
in the Interlake Area, between Lake Manitoba and Lake Winnipeg. The 
classification of these farms was according to the number of cattle kept. The 
first group was composed of those farms keeping between 14-34 head of 
cattle and averaged 25, the second group kept 35-49 head and averaged 43, 
and the third group kept over 50 head of cattle and averaged 72. Farms with 
purebred herds kept mainly for the purpose of selling breeding stock or farms 
having contracts to ship fluid milk to Winnipeg were excluded. 

Total capital investment of the first group averaged $14,829, the second 
$12,833 and the third group $20,283. This amounts to $594, $298, $282, per head 
of cattle for the first, second and third group respectively. The per cent distri- 
bution of the three main kinds of investment shows a definite pattern. The 
per cent of real estate and machinery and equipment decreased as the size of 
herd increased. On the other hand, the per cent of livestock investment 
increased (Table 4). 

Table 5 indicates the distribution of investment in real estate according 
to kind and Table 6 gives a similar breakdown of investment in machinery and 
equipment according to their use. 

The higher investment per farm in group one as compared with that in 
group two is due to the difference in the amount of land under cultivation. 
Group one has an average of 86 acres of crop land (mainly wheat, oats and 
barley) as compared with 45 acres in the second group. This in turn explains 
the higher investment in machinery in group one. 


SOME FEATURES OF THE CATTLE ENTERPRISE IN THE 
LUNDAR-ERIKSDALE AREA OF MANITOBA! 


J. G. MACKENZIE 


Farms in the Lundar-Eriksdale area of Manitoba generally use land of low 
productivity for the production of cereal grains and livestock. Sales of cattle 
and dairy products are the main source of income. Returns from these sources, 
however, vary widely from farm to farm. One of the major problems of farm 
organization is the selection of methods and practices which will result in higher 
returns from grassland and the cattle enterprise. 

In 1957, the Economics Division carried out a study of farm organization in 
this area. Information was obtained on 58 randomly selected farms. This article 
will deal with some aspects of the organization of these farms: the management 
of the cattle enterprise; income and expenditure patterns; and relationships 
between returns and size of herd. 


Management Practices—Many well-bred herds of cattle are found in this 
area. On farms where few cattle are kept farmers rely heavily on sales of 
cream as a source of income. Cows are often of mixed dairy and beef breeding” 
but beef cattle are more commonly found in large herds. Of the farms visited, 
49 reported the use of purebred bulls and 15 the use of grade bulls. In general, 
the grade bulls showed good conformation and breeding. Hereford was the 
most common breed of cattle; Hereford bulls accounted for about 59 per cent 
of the purebred bulls, Shorthorn 20 per cent, Holstein 16 per cent, and Aberdeen 
Angus five per cent. Beef breeds accounted for 60 per cent of the grade bulls. 





1This article presents some of the results of a study conducted by the Economics Division 
in 1957. For a full description of land use, capital investment, and returns to farm capital and 
labor, see: Farm Organization and Business in the Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, The 
Economic Annalist, Vol. XXVIII, No. 3, 1958, pp. 53-58. 

2Farms which shipped whole milk to Winnipeg were not included in the sample. 

8 Both purebred and grade bulls were used on some farms. 
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Native grasses supplied most of the pasture and winter hay for livestock. 
Although 36 per cent of the farms visited had land seeded to legumes or 
improved grasses, the average acreage per farm was fairly small. On the 
average, there was one acre in clover, one in alfalfa, two in tame hay and six 
in improved pasture and as much as 671 acres per farm in unimproved land 
available for pasture or hay. The grazing period generally extends from May 15 
to October 15. The farm operators interviewed estimated that a mature animal 
would require about six acres of meadow pasture during the entire grazing 
period. 

Although a few large attractive barns may be seen in the area, many 
farms have old barns for which the cost of construction and repairs had been 
held to a minimum. The common practice was to house all milk cows, cows 
with calves, and calves in the conventional type of barn and possibly run some 
dry cows or heifers and steers in an open shed, corral, or around a straw pie. 
Seventeen farms used sheds and seven used straw piles or corrals. One farm only 
was without any barn; it housed all its cattle in a shed. Hydroelectric facilities 
were available throughout the rural area and milking machines were used in 
20 per cent of the barns. 

Wild native hay represented about 98 per cent of all winter fodder fed to 
cattle. The remainder was made up of tame hay and miscellaneous green feeds. 
Estimates supplied by farm operators indicated that about 3.5 tons of hay were 
fed per head of mature cow or bull during the winter months, 2.5 tons per 
heifer or steer, and 1.5 tons per calf. On many farms this hay is of rather low 
quality. In addition to hay and green feed, four tons of straw were used per 
farm. Although seven of the 58 farms purchased some hay or straw for cattle, 
only two per cent of the total roughage fed to cattle was purchased. 

Grain was fed to cattle during part of the year on 56 of the 58 farms visited; 
a large part of this grain was purchased. Thirty-two farms reported the use 
of home-grown grain and 43 the purchase of grain. The common winter feeding 
practice was to allow milk cows about 6.5 pounds of grain per day while 
milking, and beef cows 4.5 pounds per day from about one month before calving 
until they went out on grass. Heifers and steers were fed grain on about one- 
third of the farms and calves were fed grain on about one-half of the farms. 
The common rate of feeding grain was 2.5 pounds per day for heifers and steers 
and 1.5 pounds per day for calves. Where grain was fed to cattle there was 
no apparent relationship between size of cattle herd and quantity of grain fed 
per animal per day. On about four-fifths of the farms a mineral supplement was 
added to the grain. 

Although fair to well bred cattle predominated, animals were frequently 
marketed in an unfinished condition partly because of the inadequate supply 
of home-grown grains, legumes, and tame hays. Several farmers reported selling 
“good” grade animals but, in all likelihood, few “choice” animals were sold. 
On farms with small cattle herds more cows were milked and hence many 
calves were sold as veal; on farms with larger herds cattle were usually sold 
off grass as long two-year-olds. The average weight at time of sale was 240 
pounds for calves, 780 pounds for heifers, and 850 pounds for steers. A few 
farmers delivered their own cattle to the St. Boniface stockyards but, in general, 
shipments were handled by local truckers. 


Labor Requirements.—The time required to look after the cattle enterprise 
averaged 75.5 hours per animal unit (Table 1). This input decreased from 92.1 
hours per animal unit on farms with less than 35 head of cattle per farm to 
99.1 hours on farms with 50 or more head. These estimates represent all work 
done by the farm labor force which pertains to the management and care of 
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Table 1.—Distribution of Labor on the Cattle Enterprise by Season and Hours of Labor 
Per Animal Unit According to Size of Herd, 58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 
1956-57 


a SS Sr ern nme ee 
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Head of cattle 
Season All farms 
15-34 35-49 50 or more 














in Weeds eye Caiey awake Ae wel ee be eke 22 21 15 58 


—average per cent of hours per farm— 





Springer pri May) Sem p25. eee ee A 18 19 19 9 
POC iu Ne TU en Fiat § sonetin seas ntid ode 13 11 9 1] 
eA eC Ua ee ie Tae ee er ee 22 20 19 20 
WantermINGV Marchi peice, OS... 3 seb. .cs ees 47 50 53 50 

OCA IA oe eee emt oe ikl Be 1¢0 106 100 100 


—average total hours per farm— 


otal Hours teeta eo aed aeite ie ell LLL, 1,638 2,402 2,904 2,242 
: 84.8 59.1 75.5 





cattle, including feeding, milking and barn cleaning and such chores as medical 
care, dehorning, herding, and fencing. 

On the average, 19 per cent of the annual labor requirements for cattle 
occurred during the spring season, 11 per cent in the summer, 20 per cent in 
the fall, and 50 per cent in the winter. The same general seasonal pattern 
prevailed for all sizes of cattle enterprises although farms with smaller herds 
utilized a slightly larger portion of the total during the summer and fall. On 
these farms dairying was relatively more important and cows were often milked 
only in the summer and fall. 


Sales and Inventory Change.—On the average the income from cattle sales 
amounted to $956 per farm, and ranged from an average of $639 per farm on 
farms with less than 35 head of cattle to $1,553 on farms with 50 or more head 
(Table 2). On a few farms animals were butchered to supply the home with 
beef. 


Table 2.—Sales of Cattle and Value of Home-Used Beef According to Size of Herd, 58 Farms, 
Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 





Head of cattle 
Class of animal All farms 
15-34 35-49 50 or more 








—average per cent of sales— 
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—average dollars per farm— 
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Table 3.—Sale of Cream and Value of Home-Used Dairy Products According to Size of Herd, 
58 Farms, Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 











Head of cattle 




















All farms 
15-34 35-49 50 or more 
—average dollars per farm— 
Vall Siete Ue euteveac bec. yin Cetera oA RRRG cles ian ue es SoM 666 895 904 810 
FLome=used iat: 2 ek Haart, Sele) ee 141 133 170 146 
Total eect 2b 236: SO ee 807 1,028 1,074 $56 





Of the total receipts from sales of cattle heifers and steers accounted for 
94 per cent, cows and calves for 21 per cent each and bulls four per cent. On 
the farms with smaller herds it was a common practice to replace the milk 
cows regularly with home-raised heifers. In this way a large part of the cattle 
receipts came from the sale of cows. On farms with larger herds most of the 
cattle receipts were from the sale of heifers and steers. 

Receipts from dairy products averaged $810 per farm and ranged from an 
average of $666 for the small herd group of farms to $904 for the large herd 
group (Table 3). 

Dairy products used in the home were estimated at $146 and brought the 
total returns from dairy products to an average of $956 per farm. 

In 1956-57 the farms included in the study increased the inventory of 
their cattle enterprise. This increase averaged $332 per farm and varied directly 
with the size of the herd (Table 4). 


Expenditure Pattern.—Figures on expenses incurred in the production of 
cattle and dairy products are presented in Table 5. Total expenses averaged 
$1,832 per farm and ranged from $1,230 on farms with less than 35 head to 
$2,886 on farms with more than 49 head. 

Real estate expenses averaged $159 per farm. These expenses included 
taxes and lease or rental charge on pasture land, repairs to buildings utilized 
by cattle, cost of fencing materials, depreciation, and interest on that share of 
the real estate investment which pertains to the cattle enterprise. | 

Machinery expenses averaged $205 per farm; they included tractor costs 
for work done on cattle chores such as hauling feed and barn cleaning, repairs 


Table 4.—Change in Inventory by Class of Cattle According to Size of Herd, 58 Farms, 
Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 











Head of cattle 
Class of cattle -| All farms 
15-34 385-49 50 or more 











—average dollars per farm— 
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for other machinery and equipment used on the cattle enterprise, and deprecia- 
tion and interest on investment for this machinery and equipment. 


Feed expenses the largest single item of expenditure for the cattle enter- 
prise, averaged $1,172 per farm. These expenses included an estimated value 
for all home-grown feed! as well as the costs of al] purchased feed fed to cattle. 


Miscellaneous expenses, including such items as livestock purchases, interest 
on capital investment in cattle, veterinary fees and medicines, electricity and 
telephone, averaged $296 per farm. 


Returns to Labor from the Cattle Enterprise.—Gross returns from the cattle 
enterprise, including sales of beef and dairy products, value of beef and dairy 
products consumed in the home, and value of inventory increase, averaged 
$2,152 per farm and ranged from $1,541 on farms with less than 35 head of 
cattle to $3,294 on farms with 50 or more head (Table 6). 


Net returns to labor averaged $320 per farm and were also higher on 
farms in the large herd group than on other farms. These returns show what 


Table 5.— Expenditure Pattern on the Cattle Enterprise According to Size of Herd, 38 Farms, 
Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1956-57 
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* Information on feed costs for cattle enterprise available on 38 farm records. Therefore, expenditure pattern presented 
only for these farms. Norn: Tables !, 2, 3, and 4 present complete information for all farms (58) included in this study. 


> Includes value of home-grown feeds used. 


: ; 5 étc Soa Pe hace ey ony 
°* Includes such items as veterinary, share of electricity and telephone to the cattle enterprise, and interest on capita 
investment on cattle, 


is left of gross returns after all expenses except labor expenses have been 
deducted from these gross returns. When considered in relation to the number 
of hours of labor these returns were higher on the small than on the large 
herd farms. On the other hand, when viewed as returns per man-equivalent 
they were higher on the large herd farms (Table 6). 


In general, as size of herd increased farmers placed less emphasis on sales 
of dairy products and increased their sales of beef. Labor used to produce 
dairy products yielded higher returns per hour than labor used in beef produc- 
tion. On the large beef-producing farms, however, net returns per farm were 
greater and there was no corresponding increase in total man-equivalents. 


1 All home-grown feeds valued at market prices: wild hay at $6.00 per ton; brome hay and 
Sweet clover, $9.50 per ton; and alfalfa, $15.00 per ton. 
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Table 6.—Returns to Labor from the Cattle Enterprise According to Size of Herd, 38 Farms:, 
Lundar-Eriksdale Area of Manitoba, 1957 


























Head of cattle 
Se Se ee All farms 
15-34 35-49 50 or more 
ee Se ae eT ee Par. 
average dollars per farm—- 
(HOSS, NEUUTHS ay chk cae cee ee een ere 1,541 PJ WE 3,294 2, Loz 
Dotakexpenses ett. AN Ok, foe Se 1,230 1,831 2,886 1,832 
Net returns to labor................ 311 286 403 | 320 
—average dollars per unit of labor—- 
Net returns per hour of labor used on the | 
cattle ehterbrisay.. &. SAN. ee; 0.19 O12 0.13 0.14 
Net returns per man-equivalent.............. 223.74 191.95 251.85 261.22 








* Information on expenditure pattern for cattle enterprise complete on 38 farm records. Therefore, returns to labor 
presented only for these farms. 


b Cross returns include value of animals butchered and used in home, and value of dairy products used in home. 


Average net returns to labor were slightly lower on the medium-size (35-49 
head of cattle) than on the small farms. On these medium-size farms building 
and feed cost tended to increase with an increase in size of herd without a 
corresponding increase in sales of beef and dairy products. 


Summary.—Most of the farms in the Lundar-Eriksdale area kept some 
dairy cows. When these cows were milked the usual practice was to veal the 
calves and maximize income by selling cream. Where cows were not milked 
the calves were usually carried over and sold off grass as long two-year-olds. 
In either case production was usually carried out with a minimum of expense 
for buildings and a minimum use of grains or other concentrated feeds. 


Returns to operators’ and family labor for time spent on production of 
beef and dairy products were rather low. The soils are generally sub-marginal 
for grain growing but a large part of the area is in meadows, particularly that 
part which lies along Lake Manitoba. There is little or no alternative use for | 
this land except for pasture or wild hay production. 


The local price for wild hay was about $6.00 per ton. It is questionable | 
whether there would be a commercial market for this type of hay if a large | 
number of cattle were not maintained in the area. On farms with large cattle | 
herds, especially, where 150 or more tons of wild hay are fed, the returns 
derived from this type of hay add considerably to the total net returns to 
farm labor. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Growth of the Co-operative Movement at St. Anselme. A Quebec Rural Parish— 
L’essor du mouvement coopératif de St. Anselme, Une paroisse rurale qué- 
bécoise. Perreault, Roger. Ottawa, June 1958. pp. 14 (English) and 16 
(French). 
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A document prepared, in English and French, for the Department of Agri- 
culture and “meant for students coming to Canada under the auspices of the 
Colombo Plan who desire to obtain information on co-operatives in this country”. 
It should help the students to gain an exact idea of the importance and of the 
scope of the co-operative movement in some of the farming communities of 
Quebec. 


Canadian Imports of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables from the U.S.A.—Quantities, 
Values and Duties, Fiscal Years 1953-54 to 1957-58. Ottawa, September 1958, 
pp. 107. 


A series of 26 statistical tables on “imports from the United States of 
fresh fruits and vegetables of a type grown in Canada”. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Canada’s Economic Development 1867-1953. Firestone, O. J. International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth. Income and Wealth—Series VII. 
Bowes & Bowes, London, England. 1958. pp. XXVI + 384. 


The author, an economic adviser with the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce of the Government of Canada, analyses the economic development of 
Canada from the inauguration of Confederation in 1867 to 1953. He, at the 
same time, presents the reader with a comprehensive review of long-term 
trends in population, national product, consumer expenditures, investment and 
capital consumption, government expenditures, foreign trade, income and 
prices, industrial structure, productivity and capital requirements. His primary 
objective is to supply a story of Canada’s economic development in terms of 
national product and national wealth. 

His study was prepared at the request of the Programme Committee of 
the International Association for Research in Income and Wealth. It is organized 
in four parts: the first is a summary of the analysis and the second is the analysis 
itself of economic changes, in the aggregate and in terms of major economic 
flows and industries; the third explains the basis for and the derivation of the 
estimates contained in the study; and the concluding part presents a historical 
review of Canadian national income and national wealth estimates made by 
private investigators and government agencies, excluding official estimates. 


Some Considerations Affecting the Marketing of Farm Pigs. Rickard, R. C. 
August 1958. pp. 20. 

The two publications listed above are from the Department of Economics 
(Agricultural Economics), University of Bristol, 1, Courtenay Park, Newton 
Abbot, Devon, England. 


Farm Organization and Incomes in South West England, 1956. Morris, S. T., 
H. W. B. Luxton and G. D. D. Davies. July 1958. pp. 61. 


The Small Farm on Heavy Land. Reid, Ian G. June 1958. pp. 31. 

The three publications listed above are from Wye College (near Ashford, 
Kent), University of London, England. 

An Evaluation of British Land-Use Statistics. Best, R. H. June 1958, pp. 4. 


The Recession in Farm Profits in South-East England. Sykes, J. D. June 1958, 
pp. 28. 
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Canadian Monetary Banking and Fiscal Development. MclIvor, R. Craig. The 
MacMillan Company of Canada Limited. Toronto. 1958. pp. xix + 263. 

A useful text for the student, layman and professional economist. The 
author has provided a historical review and economic evaluation going back 
to the monetary difficulties of New France and takes the reader through the 
various stages of Canada’s economic development to the present time. For 
those who wish to pursue the subject in greater detail there is an excellent 
section on suggestions for further reading. 


Introduction to Agricultural Economic Analyses. Bishop C. E. and W. O. 
Toussaint. John Wiley and Sons. New York. 1958. pp xiv + 258. 

This book outlines some of the analytical tools used in agricultural econom- 
ics and is intended mainly for the student of economics. However, a definite 
attempt has been made to tie together theory and policy. The book is divided 
into four sections. The first section emphasizes the reasons for economic organ- 
ization, the functions of an economic system and the nature of decision making 
in the operation of an economy. The other sections cover Production and Sup- 
ply; Consumption and Demand; and Economic Progress. It is of interest to note 
that all the illustrations are drawn from the farm business. 


CORRIGENDA 


On page 138 of the December 1958 issue of The Economic Annalist insert 
the folowing Table between the second and third paragraphs of T. O. Riecken’s 
article, Farm Organization in the Red River Valley, Manitoba, 1957. 


Table 7.— Financial Summary for 31 Two and 21 Three Quarter-Section Farms, Red River Valley, 
Manitoba, 1937 








—— Two | Three 
quarter-sections | quarter-sections 


—average dollars per farm— 
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In the last line, last paragraph of the same article, substitute $3,947 for $4,947, 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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(#) Prices at terminal markets. 
(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. 


(¢) Exclusive of living costs. 


Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 


': =twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 

(e) For a detailed description of concepts, sources‘and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-57. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The Federal Budget—The Minister of Finance presented his annual financial 
statement to the House of Commons on April 9. Prefacing that statement with 
a review of economic conditions in 1958, he said: 


“A year ago we were faced with the carry-over of the effects of a slowing 
down in economic activity. The two major factors in the recession which 
began early in 1957 were the decline in business capital investment and 
the liquidation of inventories, which resulted in serious unemployment. 
There is still considerable unemployment, but looking back over the past 
year it is clear that we are now in a period of economic recovery, a period 
in which the forces of economic growth and expansion have reasserted 
themselves’’. 


The Minister, confident that the economic “recovery is still in process” said 
that “Assuming normal crops, stable prices and no untoward external event” 
he would base his budgetary policy and revenue forecasts “on a gross national 
product of about $343 billion which is about seven per cent above the average 
level achieved in 1958’’, 

He forecast budgetary expenditures, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1960, of about $5,660 million, the old age security fund deficit excluded, or 
$5,845 million with that deficit included. These expenditures exceed budgetary 
expenditures for the previous year by $458 million. 

Without changes in tax rates, he expected that total revenues of $5,165 
million in 1959-60 or $395 million above those in 1958-59. With these projected 
revenues and expenditures, he expected a deficit of $680 million for the 
current fiscal year, if there were no change in the tax structure. Later in his 
speech, however, he announced increases in tax rates that would lead to total 
revenues of $5,267 million. 


Wholesale Trade.—Canada’s wholesalers made sales valued at $616.9 million 
in February, an increase of about ten per cent from the $560.1 million total in 
February 1958. January-February sales were also higher this year, totaling 
$1,209.9 million compared with $1,107.3 million last year. 

Fourteen of the 17 specified trades reported larger sales in February 1959 
than in February 1958. Gains ranged from 30.7 for farm machinery to 0.6 
per cent for newsprint, paper and paper products. 


Retail Sales.—Canada’s retailers had sales valued at about $1,084.7 million 
in February 1959, a seven per cent increase from the $1,013.7 total in February 
1958. The January-February total increased 6.6 per cent from $2,109.8 million 
last year to $2,249.8 million this year. 


Employment.—The composite employment index (1949 = 100) dropped from 
113.7 in January to 113.0 in February 1959 but was still at the same level 
as a year previously. Average weekly wages and salaries increased from $72.34 
in January to $73,09 in February; the average for February 1958 was $70.02. 

Canada’s paid workers received about $1,360.1 million in February as wages 
and salaries and supplementary labor income, an increase from the $1,351.0 
million total in January and the $1,277.1 million total in February 1958. 

Labor income was larger in February this year than in February 1958 in 
all regions. The Prairie provinces recorded the highest gain, 10.5 per cent, 
and were followed by British Columbia with 8.1 per cent, Ontario 6.0, Quebec 
5.3 and the Atlantic provinces with 4.1 per cent. 
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Industrial Production—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production (1949 = 100) reached an all-time high of 160.9 in February, com- 
pared with 157.8 in January and the previous high of 159.6 in March 1957. The 
index has recorded six consecutive monthly gains from the August level of 150.2. 


Consumer Price Index.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949— 100) went 
from 125.5 in March to 125.4 in April 1959, compared with 125.2 in April 1958. 
The April 1959 decline was due solely to a 0.6 per cent drop in the food index; 
each of the other four group indexes rose 0.2 per cent or less. 


The drop in the food index from 120.0 to 119.3 stemmed almost entirely 
from lower prices for all types of meat and poultry; beef prices went down 
another two cents a pound. Prices were higher for a few food items, including 
eggs, canned fruit, and apples. 


Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39 = 100) 
was at the 230.8 mark in February and March 1959, compared with 228.3 in 
March 1958. Increases in five of the major groups in March 1959 were offset 
by decreases in the remaining three groups. 


Largest group increases were in the non-ferrous metals group; the index 
for that group rose from 174.3 to 176.2 following increases in the prices of 
copper and copper products and tin ingots. Higher prices for soaps and 
detergents were the main contributors to a rise from 185.5 to 185.8 in the 
chemical products group. Very slight increases also occurred in the vegetable 
products group, iron and iron products, and non-metallic minerals. The index 
for the animal products group dropped from 255.8 to 254.0; decreases in prices 
of livestock, fresh meats, and cured meats outweighed increases in the prices 
of hides and skins, furs and leather. 


Farm Prices of Agricultural Products.—Canada’s index number of farm prices 
of agricultural products (1935-39 = 100) dropped from 239.7 in February to 
237.4 in March. This second successive decline in 1959 results chiefly from lower 
prices for cattle, calves and potatoes which more than offset some increase in 
poultry and egg prices. 


Grain.—Overseas export clearances of Canadian wheat in the week ended 
April 22 totaled 5.8 million bushels compared with 4.7 million bushels in the 
corresponding week of 1958. Clearances in the August 1-April 22 period de- 
clined to 171.6 million bushels from 179.9 million in 1958. Visible supplies in 
Canadian positions at April 22, 1959 totaled 376 million bushels compared with 
375.9 million bushels a week earlier and 359.4 million bushels a year earlier. 


Total stocks of the five major Canadian grains in all North American posi- 
tions at March 31 were estimated at 1,177.6 million bushels compared with 
1,372.9 million bushels at March 31, 1958, the record 1,512.2 million bushels 
total record at March 31, 1957 and the ten-year (1949-58) average of 1,042.9 
million bushels. 


The estimated March 31 stocks, in millions of bushels, with 1958 totals and 
ten-year averages, respectively, in brackets, were estimated as follows: wheat, 
706.8 (815.8, 589.7); oats, 244.4 (310.6, 255.4); barley, 201.3 (217.1, 170.4); rye, 
11.8 (16.4, 18.5); and flaxseed, 13.3 (13.0, 8.8). 


Milk.—Milk production in Canada rose to 1,168 million pounds in March 1959 
from 1,142 million pounds in March 1958. The January-March total increased 
from 3,055 million pounds in 1958 to 3,149 million pounds in 1959. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream (the latter in terms of milk) totaled 443.1 
milion pounds in February 1959, a three per cent increase from February 
1958. January-February sales amounted to 917.9 million pounds, a four per 
cent increase from the corresponding period of 1958. 


SLL 
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THE FARM FAMILY IN CANADA 
HELEN C. ABELL 


Our rural community has long been characterized by a predominance of 
family owned and operated family farms. Local inhabitants identify themselves 
with this community which satisfies most of their social and economic needs. 
They generally support and are serviced by local marketing centres or 
co-operatives. 

The size and structure of any community depends mostly on the prevailing 
type of agriculture in the region, density of population, transportation facilities 
and the degree of ethnic and religious homogeneity. 

In Newfoundland outports the community tends to be small in size. People 
usually belong to the same ethnic and religious groups and engage in a combina- 
tion of agricultural, fishing or forestry enterprises. Very much the same condi- 
tions prevail over large parts of the other Atlantic provinces and in British 
Columbia. Farm families in these provinces are generally of British origin. 
However, there are large groups and areas of French-speaking farm families in 
some Atlantic provinces, especially in New Brunswick, and families of Russian 
origin such as the Doukhobors in British Columbia. 


In Quebec, early French settlement was largely along the St. Lawrence 
river and farmsteads were located close to each other. A common tongue and 
religion did and _ still continue to help maintain very closely-knit rural 
communities. 

In Ontario, agricultural production is more diversified than in the more 
easterly provinces. Rural communities are becoming less compact and numerous 
“Cross-roads general stores”, small one-room school houses and small local 
churches are slowly disappearing. These changes must not be interpreted as 
an indication of the disappearance of the rural community but rather as a 
reflection of the expansion in its geographical base. Most farm families are of 
British descent but some families of French descent are found in the eastern 
and northern sections of the province and others, of European descent (mainly 
Dutch families established since the end of the last world war and German 
families earlier in the century), are farming in various parts of the province. 

In the three western provinces, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
prairie land is used mainly for grain production and other land for livestock 
and mixed farming. Most of the farms are large in size and separated from one 
another by considerable distances, especially in the prairie regions. A rural 
community is thus likely to encompass a larger area than in other provinces. 
Farm families are also more heterogeneous, as far as ethnic origin, language, 
religion and standards of value are concerned. In spite of regional differences 
in time and pace of settlement, types of farming, nature, size and structure of 
the community, the most common farms in Canada are farms owned and 
operated by families that live “‘at home”. In recent years, however, and mostly 
in areas of specialized farming such as the fruit crop areas of Ontario and the 
wheat belt of Saskatchewan, there has been a marked increase in the number of 
farm families moving into urban homes during the winter months. 


Major Demographic Changes.—Extensive demographic changes have occurred 
in Canada since the first days of Confederation. These changes have altered and 
will continue to modify the structure and the behavior patterns of our rural 
families and communities. 

Census data supply a vivid picture of some of these changes. Of a total 
population of 3,689,257 in 1871, rural dwellers accounted for 80.4 per cent 
and urban dwellers for the remaining 19.6 per cent. Since then, each census has 
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shown a declining proportion of rural people. In 1956, only 33.4 per cent of 
the 16,080,791 Canadians were recorded as rural, and only 16.4 per cent as 
rural farm people (Table 1). 

Within the short span of five years, from 1951 to 1956, rural population 
declined from 38.4 per cent to 33.4 per cent of the total and the number 
of rural farm people from 20.2 per cent to 16.4 per cent. During this period 
the number of people in Canada increased by 2,071,362. The number of urban 
dwellers increased by 2,086,602 but that of rural dwellers declined by 15,240; 
the number of rural farm people declined by 196,145 whereas that of rural 
non-farm people increased by 180,905. 

These figures reflect the growth in agricultural productivity, a smaller 
number of people being able not only to supply the agricultural produce needed 
by a rapidly increasing population but also to build up surpluses of some farm 
products. 


Table 1.—Changes in Rural Population, as a Percentage of Total Population, Canada, 1871-1956 - 






































a 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Population, total, 2. .2...... 3,689, 257 4,324,810 4,833, 239 a Bvle owls 7,206, 648 8,787, 949 
Rural, as a percentage of 

TORS. Sate Skene ea 80.4 74.3 68.2 62.5 54.6 50.5 
ao 1931 1941 1951a) 1951b) 1956b) 
Population, total =. ).2h. os 10,378,756 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 |(14,009,429)| 16,080,791 
Rural, as a percentage of 
OLEH Beeese kas SN Ek BEM A: Om 46.3 45.7 43.3 38.4 33.4 
Rural farm, as a percentage 
OPEC eee Mee ie treet Tinceh |. ee aM Ute | sa cree vrec ere ePaper onan ttee 20.2 16.4 
Rural non-farm, as a per- 
centage of totaleas i. ovaiw conceit Head ery de tedster ree 18.2 17.0 

















Source: Census of Canada. 


a) Before 1951 the urban population was defined as population living in incorporated places. The figure given here con- 
forms to this definition and thus supplies a basis for comparisons among census years. 

b) These figures are based on definitions of urban and of rural population used in the 1951 and 1956 census. The total size 
of population rather than the corporate status now becomes the criterion. The urban population includes all persons residing 
in cities, towns, and villages of 1,000 and over and persons living in census metropolitan areas. 


Implicit in these developments is the increasing interdependence of all 
segments of the population. Non-farm residents in subsisting local small trade 
and service centres and people in large urban centres supply an increasing 
volume of goods and services required by farm people. Farmers, on the other 
hand, are able to specialize in specific types of agricultural production with the 
knowledge that goods and services formerly lacking or supplied only by the 
farm itself are now available in both small or local and large trade centres. 
Thus, the transition is from a self-sufficient type of farm family living, with 
a minimum of goods and services, to higher levels or standards which approxi- 
mate those enjoyed by well-to-do urban dwellers. 


Number and Distribution of Occupied Farms, 1901-1956.—In 1901 Canada had 
511,073 occupied farms, averaging 124.1 acres per farm. Eighty-seven per 
cent of these farms were fully owned by their occupants. Up to 1951 each 
successive decennial census recorded an increase in the number of occupied 
farms and in the average acreage per farm. Since then the number of occupied 
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farms has decreased but the average acreage per farm has increased even more 
rapidly than in the pre-1941 period. The proportion of farms “fully owned” 
has declined from 1911 to 1941 inclusive but increased in 1951 and declined only 
fractionally in 1956 (Table 2). 

The number of occupied farms was smaller in 1951 and smaller yet in 
1956 than in 1911 but the average acreage per farm in 1951 was more than 
double that in 1901 and the acreage in 1956 was even larger. Owner operation 
of family farms remained the typical type of farming and tenure, over the years. 
The number of “fully-owned” farms was always a large proportion of the total 
number of farms; it declined from 88.5 in 1911 to 74.9 in 1941 but then rose 
to 77.3 in 1951 and only declined to 77.0 in 1956. 

In many areas, one of the most striking types of community adjustment to 
these changing conditions has been the closing of “little red school-houses” 
and their replacement by centrally located and consolidated schools which serve 
many rural communities. The school bus now takes the children to school. 
Rural churches are also in a transitional stage. Many churches have had to 
close for lack of parishioners and some others because of the scarcity of rural 
clergymen. Rural churches, the same as rural schools, are passing through a 
consolidation stage. 

Table 3 was organized to indicate in which year, in the first half of the 
century, the number of occupied farms in each province and in Canada as 
a whole was at a minimum and the year in which it reached its maximum. It 
also depicts the variations in the distribution of the number of occupied farms 
among provinces. 


Table 2.—Changes in Number, Acreage, Size and Ownership of Occupied Farms Canada, 1961-1956 





















































——. 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951a) | 1956a) 

Maritime Provlnces— 

Dimer On OCCUPIER 1ArMNS : vic dnadeas ou 105,365} 104,359} 97,788] 86,334) 77,096} 60,083] 52,623 

Average number of acres per farm........ LOWE 105.4 104.4 ae 7 UA Oy a 128.8 129.6 

Percentage of farms ‘‘fully owned’’....... 95.1 95.1 4 93.7 92:3 92.3 ard 
Quebec— 

Number oLoceupied f4PM8. d,s eke ees 140,110) 149,701) 137,619} 135,957] 154,669] 134,336] 122,617 

Average number of acres per farm........ 10321 104.3 125.4 127.3 116.8 125.0 129.8 

Percentage of farms ‘‘fully owned’’....... 89.8 92.2 94.5 92.8 92.7 94.3 05.1 
Ontario— 

Number ol occupied farmisity tig cs. 60s 204,054} 212,108} 198,053) 192,174; 178,204! 149,920] 140, 602 

Average number of acres per farm........ 104.6 104.5 114.3 118.9 12506 139.2 141.4 

Percentage of farms ‘‘fully owned’’....... 79.8 82.1 84.4 SLO T8nA 81.7 83.2 
Prairie Provinces— 

Number ot oCCipied farms. oo. .4.. 0. os $4 55,176} 199,203} 255,657] 288,079} 296,469] 248,716] 232,016 

Average number of acres per farm........ 279.3 | 289.4 | 348.9] 381.1} 405.2 | 498.0] 546.0 

Percentage of farms ‘‘fully owned’’....... 91.8 89.4 78.5 69.0 58.6 60.8 58.8 
British Columbia— 

INIA DELEOMOCCIDIEC Lab Micennn uk asec 6,501; 16,958} 21,973} 26,079) 26,394; 26,406) 24,748 

Average number of acres per farm........ 230.3 149.8 130.2 135.8 152.8 178.1 183.4 

Percentage of farms ‘‘fully owned’’....... 80.2 85.6 84.6 81.3 79.5 84.6 86.2 
Canada— 

Number of occupied farms..:..........+. 511,073) 682,329} 711,090} 728,623} 732,832) 623,091] 575,015 

Average number of acres per farm........ 124.1 159.7 198.1 223.9 236.8 279.3 302.5 

Percentage of farms ‘‘fully owned’’....... 87.0 | 88.5 85.7 80.1 74.9 (NS fehl 


Source: Census of Canada. 


a) Including Newfoundland, Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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In 1901, of every ten farms in Canada about two were in the Maritime 
provinces, three in Quebec, four in Ontario and one in the four other provinces. 


By 1956 the flow of migration westward had brought about some very great 
changes in the distribution of occupied farms among provinces and regions. 
Of every ten farms about one was in the Atlantic provinces, two in Quebec, about 
two or three in Ontario and about four or five in the four other provinces. 
These four provinces had all attained their maximum number of occupied 
farms during the 1930’s. The only parts of Canada to record an increase in the 
number of occupied farms from 1951 to 1956 were the Yukon and the North- 
west Territories. Recent developments in northern Canada have led to some 
increase in population there but climatic conditions prevent a sizeable develop- 
ment of agriculture. 


Size of the Farm Family.—Families, all over the world, tend to be larger in 
rural than in urban areas. For Canada, this phenomenon may be illustrated 
by census statistics. Centering attention on the 1951 census, for example, one 
sees that in each province families were larger, on the average, in the rural 
farm segments than in any other segments of the population (Table 4). Farm 
families have always been an abundant source of young manpower for industrial 
or urban areas. The constant flow of young people to cities stems generally from 
the large size of farm families but more specifically from the underemployment 
of adult children on some family farms and employment opportunities in cities. 


During the 1941-1951 decade, the total number of Canadian families in- 
creased from about 2.5 million to 3 million but the average number of persons 
per family decreased slightly, from a statistical average of 3.9 in 1941 to one 
of 3.7 in 1951. This trend was evident in all provinces except Newfoundland 
where the high average of 4.4 in 1941 was maintained in 1951. 


The ageing of the rural farm segment of our population is apparent in 
the changes in the distribution of numbers of farm operators, by age groups, 


Table 3.—Changes in Number and Distribution of Occupied Farms, Canada and Provinces, 








1901-1956 
Per- 
centage 
increase Recorded census 
Number and Proportion of occupied farms in year of 
occupied maximum and 
— farms minimum number 
from of occupied 
1901 to farms 
1901 1956 1956 
| _________—_#——| (1901 = 
Number Per Number Per 100 
cent cent per cent) Maxi- Mini- 
mum mum 
(CANA CAG Lick oo ee eee 511,073 100.0 b/d, ULD 100.0 11225 1941 1901 
Prince Edward Island....... 13,748 Did 9,432 1.6 68.6 1911 1956 
NO VaiSCOtla: 4.1 sic ee eaan 54,478 10.7 21,075 a 38.7 1901 1956 
INewibrunswick ss aseen se 37,006 (Be: OP NAG 3.8 59.8 1911 1956 
QueBpecs tie seh He rt te 140, 110 27.4 122,617 les S725 1911 1956 
OONTATIGU Des. Uixb edie eam, & 204, 054 39.9 140, 602 24.5 68.9 1911 1956 
Manito baisinscsals seid eee sts EDAD ASV 6.3 49,201 8.6 152.6 1941 1901 
Saskatchewan-. ..b 4. e568. «toh 13,445 2.6 103,391 18.0 769.0 1941 1901 
Alpertal ig 26 osetia oe Be 9,479 1.9 79,424 13.8 837.9 1941 1901 
British Coltimbia. i. avis « 6,501 ie 24,748 4.3 380.7 1941 1901 





Source: Census of Canada. 
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Table 4.—Average Number of Persons per Family, Rural Farm, Rural Non-Farm and Urban 
Families, Canada and Provinces, 1951 
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Atlantic Provinces 


























—— Canada 

Nfld. IPARe Ie N.S. N.B. 

PULA NITIES (ee aee ee yee orn’ = ee AGN RL) Sia th 4,4 4.0 3.9 4.1 

Tig ae Otte TTR ae ree eee ae eee 4.1 4.4 4.1 4.0 4.5 

Larne eee ee, ee OS 4,4 4.8 4.1 4.0 4.7 

[Meet Eig i EO 5, ee tee 3.9 al al 4.1 3.9 4.3 

Lise AAA) LAN id ee a a 3.5 ay Bor 3.8 Bath 

Quebec | Ontario Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. 

Pl gates WS a ele Ben ok Sead pee: Al Ds Bee! 3.6 Bale 337 aes 

“nt ie Ae oo alge iia cet pai aal ay inedeaiay airtel 5.0 Baa 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.6 

ERAT trite eee, . MAPLE TEE er yt 5.5 3.8 4.1 4] Avil 3.8 

ignore, (ae © ihe sexs) Mur, Ly»: 4.4 aL Biel 3.6 ell 3.5 

Ee erie Wei eee ER He AE ans ME 3.9 es Oke pe an ane 
SS ee Le 2 Le nk ee a ee! |) 


Source: Census of Canada. 


from 1921 to 1951. (Table 5). There was a marked decline in the percentage 
of farmers 39 years of age or younger, from 1921 to 19411. This trend was 
reversed from 1941 to 1951, owing, at least in part, to the establishment of 


Table 5.—Farm Operators Classified by Age Groups, Canada, 1921-1951 
SSS 


Age group 1921 | 1931 | 1941 | 1951 





a 


— proportion of farm operators by age group — 








SUL youmsonmlense ammnegrage SOR 8 op 39.6 Bille GF 30.8 34.3 
URGE! CR ees ee, Rea a oa Taps Fe 26.3 PEE 24.8 
0 RRC Ree oe he BN cow os, ae bem eke se eh 18.9 21.9 Det 21.3 
OMAN VC mee ioe ePOeNa Tos le ee 16.8 20.5 Males) 19.6 
PRO een, kel | i a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
— years — 
Jn GET SNCEES: Vie. ° 1 6 (eka sees a aaa ten) eae a 45 47 48 47 


Source: Census of Canada. 


many war veterans on farms since the end of the last world war. Governmental 
credit assistance to young farmers, in some provinces, may have been another 
important contributing factor. 


The increase in non-farm employment opportunities undoubtedly attracts 
a larger proportion of young than of middle-aged and older farm people. The 
average age of the remaining farm operators would thus tend to become higher. 


1The group of operators “39 years of age or less” consists mainly of farmers ranging from 
20 to 39 years of age. The number of operators below 20 years of age was even less than 
0.5 per cent of the total in 1931, 1941 and 1951. 
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Living Conveniences, Equipment and Facilities——Canadians enjoy one of the 
highest levels of living in the world. There are disparities among families in 
different localities or segments of the population but, nevertheless, there is ample 
evidence that the gap between rural and urban levels is rapidly narrowing. 
Rising educational levels, more and better communication and transportation 
facilities and general economic development are among the factors leading to 
an improvement in the lot of the rural dweller. Moreover, farming communities 
sponsor many organizations and activities to promote the economic and social 
welfare of their people. 


Table 6 was set up to portray disparities in the enjoyment of living con- 
veniences between rural and urban families. One may note that, except for 
passenger cars, the modern conveniences and facilities listed in the table were 
available to a higher proportion of urban than of rural households. These 
gaps or differences were smaller in 1951 than in previous census years. 


Table 6.—Specified Living Conveniences and Facilities, Rural Farm, Rural Non-Farm and Urban 
Households, Canada, 1951 

















Rural 
— Canada —____—_—_—_——| Urban 
Total Farm Non-farm 
Numberwonhouseholdsia.e.. «sas sees 3,409, 295 1, 254, 260 629,785 624,475 2 150;,0a0 
— per cent — 
Proportion of households with: 
Pele pWOne aati sicko ote sy ee 60 39 44 33 2 
CEN SK Vo OMe RA te SRE oy | Me pM ERS dye 92 87 89 86 95 
Paissen@er iCal em oe Ee cide ence 42 45 52 38 41 
Inside runnines water 0). 2200 .eke 74 40 33 46 94 
Bath or shower (exclusive use)........ 57 22 16 28 77 
Flush toilet (exclusive use)............ 64 27 20 35 86 
PleChricrivcoe yy aes ee ede oe laste ee 87 66 56 76 99 
Electric vacuum cleaner............:.- 42 21 18 25 53 
Powered washing machine............ 73 64 66 62 ei 
Mechanical refrigerator........0....... 47 26 22 30 59 
Gastar electriestove: : //oivatinve sep es 50 ye 13 at 69 





Source: Census of Canada. 


Statistics also indicate that items such as telephone, radio, passenger car and 
powered washing machine were more widely disseminated in the farm than 
in the non-farm group of rural households. 


A comparison of levels of living or welfare must not ignore the great 
difference in value systems between rural and urban people. This is an 
important consideration, even if it cannot be measured statistically or fully 
understood by people unfamiliar with rural life. Farming, as “ a way of life’, 
implies, independence, freedom, co-operation within the family and in the 
community, concern for the well-being of the family and neighbors and enjoy- 
ment of the quiet and beauty of the countryside. 


Intangible rural values compensate for the lack of some urban amenities. 
The increased flow of urban workers to homes located away from large built-up 
areas bears witness to this human urge to enjoy the calm of country life. 
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FARM ORGANIZATION, SIFTON-FORK RIVER AREA OF MANITOBA, 
1949 AND 1958 


L. M. JOHNSON 


A comparative analysis of some small farms in the Sifton-Fork River area 
of Manitoba illustrates some important changes in farm business trends and 
patterns over the last decade. The data were obtained from two studies con- 
ducted by the Economics Division, one in 1949 ! and the other in 1958 7. Twenty- 
six one quarter-section farms and 22 two quarter-section farms were selected 
from the 1949 study for comparison with 27 one quarter-section and 27 two 
quarter-section farms in 1958. About the same general area was covered in 
both studies and some farmers visited in 1949 were visited again in 1958. 


The farms included in the studies were located on soils developed on a high 
lime till over which sediments of loamy sand and heavy fine sand have been 
deposited, together with a small area of rendzina-like soils on water-laid 
deposits of light fine sandy loam to silty clay loam *. These soils are subject to 


Table 1.—General Characteristics of Farms Studied, 192 Selected Farms, Sifton-Fork River 
Area of Manitoba, 1949 and 1958 
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wind erosion during prolonged dry spells. Floods may occur on some land 
because of the overflowing of the many small creeks and rivers in the Duck 
Mountains to the west. Water is plentiful for livestock and some farms, which 
have some land suitable for pasture only, have livestock as a major enterprise. 
However, the general area is suited to mixed or diversified farming although 
land productivity is considered low. About two-thirds of the land is improved. 


1The data for 1949 were obtained from farm business studies made that year. 

2The data for 1958 were from a study of Changes in Farm Organization, which is part of a 
continuing research project being conducted in the Prairie Provinces. 

8For a more detailed description of the soils of the area, see Land Classification Map, Grand- 
view Area in Manitoba, Soils Department, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1944. 
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Some general characteristics of these farms and of the farm operators are 
described in Table 1. The average age of the farm operator and the number of 
years he has worked on his present farm increased between 1949 and 1958. 
Possibly this would indicate that the younger generation is moving elsewhere 
to start farming or to other occupations leaving the older men, who have fewer 
alternative opportunities, to operate these farms. Nearly all operators had 
attended public school and a few had completed high school. Most of them 
had about a grade five education. One operator, included in the 1958 study, had 
taken the diploma course in agriculture. Usually the education of the wives was 
equal to or above that of their husbands. 


Mechanization increased between 1949 and 1958 but some farms are still 
without a tractor. Combines are rather scarce and the threshing machine is 
still used on many farms. Some farms have neither a car nor a truck, which 
may indicate that farms are not as well advanced in modern farming methods 
as farms in other areas of the province. 


Land Use.—The acreages of wheat, oats, and barley increased but flax and 
other crops, such as rye and buckwheat, were less important in 1958 than in 
1949 (Table 2). There was a large increase in the acreages of improved hay 
and pasture and a decrease in the summerfallow acreage. Total improved acres 
increased by 11 per cent in both size-groups of farms. 


Livestock Numbers.—The total number of animal units per farm decreased 
between 1949 and 1958 as a result of a reduction in the number of horses 
(Table 3). However, six of the farms studied in 1958 still used horses as their 
only source of power. The productive animal units per farm increased, mostly 
as a result of an increase in the number of cattle. Ninety-six per cent of the 
farms studied in 1949 kept some cattle compared with 98 per cent in 1958. 
Sheep were of little importance on these farms. Hogs and poultry were found 
on about nine in ten farms but were kept mostly for home use. 


Labor.—Operator’s labor and hired labor remained about the same on these 
farms during the past ten years (Table 4). The smaller farms showed a slight 


Table 2.—Distribution of Cropland Acres, 102 Selected Farms, Sifton-Fork River 
Area of Manitoba, 1949 and 1958 
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1949 1958 Change from 1949 
Crop One Two One Two One Two 

quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- | quarter- 

section section section section section section 
— acres — — per cent — 
Wheat. O02 f1i ara Giy.. G8 6 yer 10 28 16 29 + 60 + 4 
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a) Less than 0.5 acres per farm. 
b) Less than one acre change. 
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Table 3.—Number of Animal Units According to Class of Livestock, 102 Selected Farms, 
Sifton-Fork River Area of Manitoba, 1958 and 1949 
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a) One-tenth of an animal unit increase. 


increase in unpaid family labor but this was due to there being twice as many 
children 16 years of age or older on these farms in 1958 than ten years pre- 
viously. Thus, more of this type of labor would be available for chores and 
odd jobs which the operator would normally perform himself. This would not 
necessarily indicate greater labor requirements on these farms. 


Capital Investment.—The total investment per farm increased by about 40 
per cent between 1949 and 1958 (Table 5). This increase was a result of higher 
real estate values and an increase in livestock investment on both size-groups 
of farms. In 1949 total investment ranged from $2,450 to $12,062 on one 
quarter-section farms and from $3,167 to $16,990 on the two quarter-section 
farms. In 1958 total investment ranged from $941 to $20,689 on the one quarter- 
section farms and from $4,882 to $26,648 on the two quarter-section farms. 


The higher real estate investment was the result of an 11 per cent increase 
in improved acres per farm and a general increase in land values. Many farms 


Table 4.—Amount of Labor Used on Farms, 102 Selected Farms, Sifton-Fork River 
Area of Manitoba, 1949 and 1958 
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a) Less than 0.5 per cent per farm. 
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Table 5.—Investment in Real Estate, Machinery and Equipment and Livestock, 102 Selected Farms, 
Sifton-Fork River Area of Manitoba, 1949 and 1958 





























1949 1958 
One quarter- Two quarter- One quarter- Two quarter- 
section section section section 
Type $$ 

Per Per Per Per 

Per crop- Per crop- Per crop- Per crop- 

farm land farm land farm land farm land 

acre acre acre acre 

— average dollars — 
Real estate........ 2,388 Dilea2 4,564 24.41 4 067 32.80 8,535 41.03 
Machinery........ 1,793 16.00 Bo uy) 17870 1710 12,838 3,036 14.60 
Taiviestocle:...n.. 28 1,149 10.26 1,689 9.03 1500 12750 1,889 9.08 
Motaleener 5,330 47.58 9,563 Dlee Maas 59.13 13,460 64.71 
Number of farms.. 26 22 DA 27 





installed electricity during this period, which also increased the value of 
buildings. The higher investment in livestock was the result of an increase 
in productive livestock, accompanied by generally higher prices for cattle. 
These developments more than offset the decreased investment in horses on 
these farms. The average value of the machinery complement per farm was 
less in 1958 than in 1949. This decrease took place in spite of an increase in 
the number of some machines such as tractors and combines and of a general 
increase in the price of new farm machinery. 

A review of the farm records indicates that in 1949 farmers were in the 
process of changing from horses to tractors as a source of power. In that year 
35 per cent of the farms studied purchased tractors at an average price of $1,290 
per machine. Nearly one-third of these tractors were new at the time of 
purchase. Purchases of general machinery averaged $220 per farm. On some 
farms there would be some duplication of horse and power machinery during 
this transition period. 

In 1958, only six per cent of the farms studied purchased tractors; the 
average price was $760 per machine. These tractors were seven years of age 
or older at time of purchase. During this same year purchase of general 
machinery averaged only $90 per farm. 

The information obtained in 1958 on farm machinery would indicate that 
many of the machines puchased in 1949 had not yet been replaced. Thus, the 
machinery complement in 1958 was older and in poorer condition than ten 
years previously. For example, the average tractor age was five years in 1949 
and ten in 1958. Some of the horse equipment on the farms in 1949 has since 
been scrapped, which would further reduce the inventory value of machinery. 


Operating Statement.—Total receipts on these small farms were higher in 
1949 than in 1958 (Table 6). This was the outcome of a reduction in the amount 
of grain sold in 1958 and a lower price for wheat, which more than offset some 
increases in income from livestock. Flax can usually be sold for cash but 
little of it was grown in 1958; in 1949, however, the income from flax repre- 
sented a considerable portion of the income from crop sales. 

Total expenses for all farms increased by about six per cent between 
1949 and 1958. There was some reduction in outlay for hired custom work, 
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binder twine, seed and fertilizer. However, machinery operating costs, real 


‘estate costs, and interest on investment were higher. In 1949, the average cash 


farm family living expenses averaged $825 per farm on the one quarter-section 
farms and $1,125 on the two quarter-section farms. In 1958, the average cash 
farm family living expenses were $730 on the one quarter-section farms and $898 
on the two quarter-section farms. This decrease occurred even though the 
size of the family remained the same during this period. This decrease in living 
expenses was possibly associated with lower cash receipts, an indication that 
these farms may tend to buy only the bare necessities. 


The decrease in total farm receipts and increase in total farm expenses 
reduced labor earnings by about 31 per cent in the one quarter-section farm 
group and 69 per cent in the two quarter-section group of farms. Non-farm 
income increased somewhat since 1949. 


In 1958 the one quarter-section farms had higher labor earnings than the 
two quarter-section farms. A review of farm records indicates that for the 
most part the one-quarter units were organized to maximize income from live- 
stock and livestock products. On these farms the total expenditures were 
relatively lower in comparison to returns. On the other hand, the two quarter- 
section farms tended to place more emphasis on grain than on livestock produc- 
tion. The livestock enterprise was proportionately smaller on these farms and 
could have been expanded to utilize the available pasture and hay land more 
efficiently. Moreover, these two quarter-section farms had considerably larger 
expenses for machinery, hired labor, real estate, and interest on investment 
without a corresponding increase in receipts. 


Table 6.—Operating Statement, 102 Selected Farms, Sifton-Fork River Area of Manitoba, 
1949 and 1958 
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Indebtedness.—During the past decade there has been a general increase in 
the number of farms with debt and the amount of debt per farm (Table 7). In 
1949 about 60 per cent of all farms studied had debts which ranged from $181 
to $5,302 per farm. In 1958 about 80 per cent of all farms studied had debts 
ranging from $150 to $7,436 per farm. Long-term debts (over five years) 
remained about the same on the one quarter-section farms but there was a 
relatively large increase in this type of debt on the two quarter-section farms. 
Long-term loans were used mainly to acquire land to start farming or to 
expand the present size of business. Government agencies and private indivi- 
duals were the most important source of credit for long-term debts. Interme- 
diate-term debts (one to five years) were about three times higher in 1958 than 
in 1949. This type of debt was incurred mainly for machinery and equipment. 
The main source of credit was the credit union, followed by the Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act and finance companies. Short-term debts (less than one year) 


Table 7.—Farm Indebtedness, 102 Selected Farms, Sifton-Fork River Area of Manitoba, 
1949 and 1958 
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— average dollars per farm — 
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Percentage:o) farms with debt. oat)... satel. tee 69 50 84 81 
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Percentage of farms with intermediate-term debt........ 31 9 44 37 
Percentage of farms with short-term debt................ 62 50 52 78 
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were larger on the two quarter-section farms and smaller on the one quarter- 
section farms in 1958 than in 1949. Tax arrears made up a large portion of 
short-term debts. Sources of credit for this type of debt were oil companies, 
garages and doctors; they granted this type of credit mainly for the sake of 
business convenience. 


Summary.—A comparison of patterns of organization on a group of farms 
in the Sifton-Fork River area between 1949 and 1958 illustrates some of the 
changes which occurred on the small farms in this area. The average age of 
the farm operator and the number of years he had operated his present farm 
increased during this period. Improved acres per farm increased, farms were 
somewhat more mechanized but machinery was older and machinery investment 
lower. Total farm investment increased and was accompanied by an increase 
in average debts per farm. Total farm receipts decreased but farm expenses 
have increased and operator and family labor earnings thus declined between 
1949 and 1958. 
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A NEW INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 1 


The International Wheat Agreement which is due to expire on July 31, 
1959 has been renewed for the fourth time in the postwar period. The first 
Agreement was negotiated in 1949. The new Agreement covers the period 
August 1 if ratified by a sucffiient number of wheat exporting and importing 
countries 


The Highlights 


The objectives as set out in the new Agreement are much more compre- 
hensive than in preceding Agreements. To the original objective of assuring 
“supplies of wheat and wheat flour to importing countries and markets for 
wheat and flour to exporting countries at equitable and stable prices” has been 
added the following: 


“to promote the expansion of the international trade in wheat and wheat 
flour and to secure the freest possible flow of this trade in the interests of 
both exporting and importing countries; to overcome the serious hardship 
caused to producers and consumers by burdensome surpluses and critical 
shortages of wheat; to encourage the use and consumption of wheat and 
wheat flour generally, and in particular, so as to improve health and nutri- 
tion in countries where the possibility of increased consumption exists; and, 
in general to further international co-operation in connection with world 
wheat problems, recognizing the relationship of the trade in wheat to the 
economic stability of markets for other agricultural products.” 


The new Agreement will include the United Kingdom. The exporting 
countries will include Italy, Mexico and Spain, in addition to Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, France, Sweden and the United States. Exporting countries 
will total nine, compared with six in the previous agreement and four in the 
first two agreements. 

There is a different price range. The maximum price is $1.90 per bushel, 
as against $2.00 in the current Agreement, and the minimum price is $1.50 
per bushel, which remains unchanged, for No. 1 Manitoba Northern Wheat, 
basis in store Fort William/Port Arthur. 

The International Wheat Council will have increased powers and functions. 
It is now authorized to hold an annual review of the world wheat situation 
relating to wheat production, stocks and marketing and the disposal of wheat 
surpluses on non-commercial terms. Provision is also made for the Council to 
study the factors affecting the consumption of wheat in various countries and 
the means of promoting increased consumption. 

There are different rights and obligations. Under previous Agreements 
member countries had rights and obligations expressed in terms of specific 
guaranteed quantities of wheat. These import and export quantities were only 
applicable when wheat prices were at the minimum or at the maximum. In 
contrast with these rights and obligations at extremes of the price range, the 
new Agreement involves an obligation by individual importing countries to 
purchase annually at prices within the price range below the maximum price 
a specified minimum percentage of their commercial requirements. 





1By R. M. Esdale of the Grain Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, a member of 
the Canadian Delegation to the second session of the United Nations Conference on Wheat, and 
Frank Shefrin of the Department of Agriculture, a member of the Delegation to the first session 
of the Conference, October 1958 and February-March 1959. 
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In addition to commercial transactions, the International Wheat Council 
Secretariat will also maintain records of special transactions (including surplus 
disposals) defined as those which depart from normal commercial practice 
as a result of government intervention. 


The Background 


The IWA has since 1949 functioned through conditions ranging from a 
strong demand for wheat in the immediate post World War II period to a 
world surplus at the present time. Under the first IWA importing countries 
committed guaranteed quantities which bore a close relationship to their normal 
imports, and exporters were called upon to meet commitments at the maximum 
price. But with the emergence of wheat surplus both in exporting and import- 
ing countries in 1953, the volume of wheat moving within the Agreement since 
1953-54 has formed a relatively insubstantial part of world imports. 

Thus under the 1949-53 Agreement out of Canada’s total of wheat and 
flour exports, 71 per cent were made under the Agreement. Under the 1956-59 
Agreement covering the first two years the percentages had dropped to 22 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively. Participating exporting and importing 
countries had transacted the major part of their wheat trade, commercial and 
other, outside the IWA, although IWA’s importing countries purchased over 
90 per cent of their import requirements from IWA exporting countries. The 
quantities transacted under the Agreement represented about 33 per cent of 
the total trade between IWA exporting and importing countries and about 
20 per cent of the world wheat and flour trade. 

The environment in which the new Agreement was negotiated was con- 
siderably different to that in 1949. The reasons for this change were analyzed 
in the Report of the Third Session of the Grain Group of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in 1958. This report concluded that first, there is a chronic 
tendency towards production in excess of effective demand resulting in the 
accumulation of wheat surpluses. In the main this tendency has been attributed 
to national policies of price and/or income guarantees to producers combined 
with the application of modern technological advances to production methods. 
Secondly, there has developed an intricate network of government measures 
ancillary to national wheat policies, which regulate the free movement of 
wheat in international trade. Thirdly, there is a vast potential demand for 
wheat or flour in low-income countries which lack the foreign exchange 
resources to make this demand effective. Finally, independent measures 
of surplus disposal have assumed an increasing proportion of world wheat trade. 

It is therefore significant that governments were able to arrive at an Agree- 
ment which contains many new features, and covers a greater volume of the 
world wheat trade. 


The Terms 


Rights and Obligations.—Under the new agreement the importing countries 
agree to purchase not less than specified percentages of their commercial wheat 
requirements from the export members at prices within the price range. The 
importing countries listed to date with their specified percentages are as follows: 


EB USCriet, - Rais, Oa 45 Dominican Indianeac’, ahive. teu 70 
Belgium (ine. Republic ‘gavibeitte 90 Indonesia......... 70 
Luxembourg) .... 80 Federal Republic Treland-s «syne anny 90 

. ot, Germany. 46.4. - Tet DSCC een cg tea) Boum 60 
IAT Fis hod Mand 2 Fed. of Rhodesia DADA alae eee 50 
Ceylon ........++. 80 and ‘Nyasaland; 2" “90 e"Korea®? ea, 0.9 90 
Cuba .........00. DO Greece tt 50. New Zealand... .... 90 
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On the basis of the average period 1954-55 to 1957-58 the commercial 
imports of the importing countries from all sources (member and non-member 
exporters) totaled 16.1 million tons (591.6 mil. bu.). The weighted average 
of the individual percentages stated by the thirty importers result in a yearly 
minimum commitment to member exporters of 11.4 million tons (418.9 mil. bu.) 
or 70.5 per cent of their total commercial purchases. Allowing for other coun- 
tries likely to accede to the Agreement, the weighted percentage would be 
fractionally higher and the quantity approximately 12.3 million metric tons 
(450 mil. bu.). 


The importers will, it is expected, be buying a good deal more wheat from 
member exporters than is represented by their formal minimum commitments. 
As all commercial sales have to be recorded the volume may reach 550 to 
575 million bushels, although the percentage commitment will represent only 
about 450 million bushels. Both these figures are a substantial increase over 
the 195 million bushels recorded during the 1957-58 crop year under the present 
Agreement, but lower than those recorded under the IWA of 1949/53 when the 
United Kingdom was a member. 


Under previous Agreements both member importing and exporting coun- 
tries had rights and obligations expressed in terms of specific guaranteed quan- 
tities of wheat. These import and export quantities were only applicable when 
wheat prices were at the minimum or at the maximum. Thus in contrast 
with the rights and obligations at the extremes of the price range of previous 
Agreements, the new Agreement involves a continuous obligation by individual 
importing countries to purchase annually at prices within the price range a 
specified minimum percentage of their commercial requirements. 


The exporting countries, on the other hand, undertake to supply the total 
commercial requirements of importing countries as long as prices are below 
the maximum. There is no quantitative or percentage division among exporters 
of the individual or total requirements of importers. Exporting countries will 
compete individually for the importers’ requirements. 


In previous agreements, if an exporter wished to sell wheat below the 
minimum, the sale was permitted but was not recordable. Under the rights 
and obligations section of the new Agreement, exporters have agreed to make 
wheat available to importers up to their total commercial requirements at prices 
within the agreed price range and all sales will be recorded. A sale under 
the minimum would fall outside this obligation and would represent a breach 
of the exporter’s undertaking. Although no attempt is made to prescribe in 
advance the minimum prices for grades of wheat other than No. 1 Northern, 
the Agreement does call for prompt consideration by the Council in the light 
of advice received from the Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents whenever 
“a situation has arisen or threatens imminently to arise which appears likely 
to jeopardize the objectives of the Agreement with regard to the minimum 
price’’. 

When prices reach the maximum, the exporting countries undertake to 
make available to the importing countries quantities of wheat based on the 
average of commercial purchases from them over a five year period, which 
moves forward year by year with the Agreement. The Agreement refers to 
this quantitative obligation and entitlement at the maximum as a “datum 
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quantity”. For each exporting country the “datum quantity” is equivalent to 
the average annual commercial purchases from it by all the importing countries 
during the relevant base period. 

The obligation of exporting countries is related to these “datum quantities”’ 
when a maximum price situation has been reached. Otherwise, when prices 
are within the range, the exporters in association with one another are obliged 
to meet the commercial requirements of the importers. When a maximum price 
declaration has been made in respect of a particular exporting country (or in 
respect of all exporting countries) that country is obligated to make available 
for purchase at the maximum price the difference between its “datum quantity” 
and actual commercial purchases from it by the importing countries up to that 
time in the crop year in question. 

It is to be noted however that purchases from a particular exporting 
country beyond an importing country’s total “balance of entitlement” cannot 
be counted against the discharge of the exporting country’s “balance of commit- 
ment” to other importers. Thus, it would not be possible for Canada to sell 
to the United Kingdom over and above the United Kingdom’s aggregate 
“entitlement” from all the exporters and then argue that these additional sales 
should count against Canada’s “balance of commitment’ obligation at the 
maximum to other importers. Collectively the exporters must keep in hand 
enough maximum price wheat to meet the “balances of entitlement” of the 
individual importing countries. This is not dissimilar from the position under 
the previous Agreement in which in making Class 2 sales to some customers it 
was necessary to keep an eye on the unfulfilled guarantee quantities of other 
importing countries which Canada might be called upon to cover. 

If all exporters are at the maximum, importers are released from their 
percentage obligations and may, if they wish, obtain their commercial needs 
from any other source. If the maximum price declaration has been declared 
only for one or more, but not all exporters, importers’ percentage obligations 
remain in effect in relation to those exporting countries not at the maximum. 

There are a number of other provisions in the Agreement in respect of 
obligations and rights covering such items as short crops, and adjustment of 
obligation at the maximum price by consent. It also provides for importing 
countries to estimate and indicate at the beginning of each crop year, without 
commitment, the quantities they are prepared to purchase commercially during 
the crop year; and for exporting countries to indicate supplies available for 
sale commercially. 


Recording of Transactions:—The International Wheat Council is to keep a 
record for each crop year of commercial] purchases made by member importing 
countries not only from member exporting countries but also from other 
countries. All commercial sales to importing countries will thus be reported 
to the International Wheat Council in order to determine whether countries 
have met their stated percentage obligations and also for purposes of establish- 
ing quantitative obligations and entitlements when wheat is selling at the 
maximum. 

In addition to commercial transactions, provision is made for the first 
time for the recording of special transactions (including surplus disposals) 
defined as those which depart from normal commercial practice as a result of 
government intervention. These transactions are not part of the rights and 
obligations of the member countries. 

All commercial sales and non-commercial transactions will, therefore, be 
within the scope of the Agreement which will facilitate a detailed examination. 
of the international trade in wheat as a whole. 
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Surplus Disposal—The Agreement provides for means of reviewing the 
surplus disposal activities of member countries. Exporting and importing 
countries are to inform the Council of the measures taken by them in disposing 
of surpluses to secure compliance with the following principles: that the solution 
to the problems involved in the disposal of surpluses of wheat should be 
sought wherever possible, through efforts to increase consumption; that dis- 
posals should take place in an orderly manner; and that, where surpluses are 
disposed of under special terms, exporting and importing countries concerned 
should undertake that such arrangements will be made without harmful 
interference with normal patterns of production and international commercial 
trade. 

As indicated in the section on the recording of transactions the Council is 
to keep a record for each crop year of all special transactions entered into by 
signatory countries. The Agreement defines a special transaction as one which, 
whether or not within the price range, includes features introduced by the 
government of a country concerned which do not conform with usual commercial 
practices. In particular these include sales on long term credit resulting from 
government intervention; sales under tied government loans; sales for incon- 
vertible currency; barter transactions; bilateral trading agreements; and gifts 
or grants. 


Irregular Exporting and Importing Countries—The Agreement provides that 
the rules affecting designated exporters and importers are applicable for im- 
porters who become exporters and exporters who have to import wheat. It 
requires importing countries that also export or resell wheat or flour to en- 
deavor to do so at prices consistent with the price range and to avoid any 
action which would be prejudicial to the operation of the Agreement. The 
new article also provides that exporting countries which have to import wheat 
during the period of the Agreement endeavor to purchase their requirements 
from other member exporting countries at prices within the price range and 
to avoid any action which would damage the operation of the Agreement. 


Complaints and Disputes.—In the event of any complaint or dispute by either 
exporter or importer, the new Agreement provides for consultative procedure 
for reaching a satisfactory settlement. If after all possibilities of settlement 
provided by the Council and its committees have been exhausted, the country 
concerned still feels that its interests are being seriously prejudiced it may 
withdraw from the Agreement. 


Administrative Machinery.—As in previous agreement provision is made for 
the establishment of an International Wheat Council. The seat of the Council 
is in London. Each exporting and importing country has a voting member and 
may be represented by one delegate, alternates and advisers. 

A non-voting chairman and a vice-chairman will be elected by Council, 
such officials to hold office for one year. The Council itself is required to meet 
at least twice a year. Responsible to, and under the general direction of, the 
Council are two important Committees namely the Executive Committee and 
the Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents. 

The Executive Committee, consisting of representatives from four export- 
ing countries and eight importing countries, in addition to specific assignments, 
may have delegated to it any of the Council’s powers or functions. The mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents, primarily a technical 
committee, are representatives from four exporting and four importing coun- 
tries. The Committee will keep under continuous review the movement of 
prices and will advise Council with regard to allowances for differences of 
quality when prices are at the minimum. 

The Council will also have a Secretariat, headed by an Executive Secretary, 
to perform such work as required by the Council and its Committees. 
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PASTURE COSTS IN FIVE COUNTIES OF SOUTHWESTERN ONTARIO, 1958 
H. W. TREVOR 


Information relating to pasture utilization and costs was obtained in 1958 
from a sample of beef cattle farms in Southwestern Ontario, operated under 
different systems of management. These farms were located in the counties 
of Bruce, Grey, Huron, Wellington and Middlesex. 

Feed costs usually represent a major proportion of the total cost of raising 
beef cattle and pasture costs themselves are an important part of total feed 
costs. In our study, pasture costs were calculated from data pertaining to 
owned land and these costs can then be compared with costs or rates on 
rented improved and unimproved pasture land. 


Rented Pasture.—Twelve observations of rented improved pasture rates were 
obtained. The annual rate for 100 acres averaged $553 and ranged from $350 
to $800. Forty-two per cent of the pastures were rented for $500 or less; 
33 per cent between $500 and $700; and 25 per cent for more than $700. Depend- 
ing on the seasonal average precipitation, weather conditions, and management 
practices the carrying capacity of these improved pastures usually ranges 
from 20 to 45 mature steers, on the basis of a grazing period of four to five 
and a half months. 


Table 1.—Percentage Distribution of Pasture Costs on Owned Land, 26 Selected Beef Cattle 
Farms, Southwestern Ontario, 1958 





Per cent 
— of total 
costs 

Interest.on capital at 5 per cent yay eee es See ee eee 4] 
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Use of ‘machinery and equipment! % .22.28..41.. JRaOIg ae Fie ae ee 8 
Seed; fertilizettand -eprayadsc4. piel: eee paetti nee eh Bee, Set eee 18 





Rented improved pasture rates were generally lower in Bruce and Grey 
counties than in the other counties. Most of the improved pastures in these 
two counties have been grazed under a more or less continuous grass system 
as contrasted with a system of rotating grass with cereals and other crops. 

Rough unimproved pastures, with either open or woodland areas, are not 
usually available for rent. But when these are available (mostly in Bruce and 
Grey counties) the rental rate for 100 acres seldom exceeds $250. Some rough 
pastures are rented at the annual rate of $150 for 100 acres. 

Probably a more common way of obtaining grazing facilities, other than 
pasturing on owned land, is placing cattle on another farmer’s land. In this 
case the cattle is handled by the owner of the land. Custom rates are usually 
quoted on a per head per month basis. Predominant monthly rates under this 
system were $2 for a weaned calf or yearling; $3 for a two-year steer or heifer; 
and $4 for a nursing cow. 


Owned Pasture.—Pasture costs on owned land were obtained for the 1953-58 
six-year period. On the average, these were higher than the prevailing com- 
parable rental pasture rates. The average cost was $657 for 100 acres. Arranged 
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Table 2.—Pasture Costs a) for Different Types of Beef Cattle Farms, 26 Selected Farms, 
Southwestern Ontario, 1953-58 
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a) The major portion of depreciation is assumed to be accounted for under maintenance. 
b) Labor was costed at 75 cents per hour, the predominant wage rate in 1958. 
c) Interest rate of 5 per cent. 


in the same groups as the rental pasture rates, 12 per cent of the 26 observations 
had costs of $500 or less; 38 per cent between $500 and $700; and 50 per cent 
had costs exceeding $700. 


A breakdown of the costs into the main component groups is given in 
Table 1. Cash expenditures comprised 49 per cent of total average costs and 
the calculated charges for interest on capital investment, depreciation and 
labor made up the balance. Thus, cash outlay averaged $325 for 100 acres of 
pasture. This was roughly the situation for all farm types in which cattle 
were included. 


The higher costs for owned pasture are compensated in many cases by 
higher carrying capacities. This is attributed to higher rates of fertilizer applica- 
tion, better cultivation and better cultural and pasture management practices. 


Costs of owned pastures were calculated for groups of farms with five 
systems of cattle production or types of beef enterprise. These costs are 
described in Table 2. Total pasture costs ranged from $5.02 an acre on 
specialized beef farms where all cattle were finished on grass to higher rates on 
farms where some cattle were finished in the stable and some on grass, with 
or without supplementary feeding. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


1957-1958 Supplement to Federal Agricultural Assistance Programs, Canada, 
1945-1956. Cameron, Marjorie R., Ottawa, February 1959. pp. ii + 141-181. 

A continuation of the chronological outline of federal assistance to agricul- 
ture presented in Federal Agricultural Assistance Programs, Canada, 1945-1956 
and in the 1956-1957 Supplement. 

Credit Unions in Canada, 1957. Heighton, V. A., Ottawa, December 1958. 
DD mG. 

An annual review of the activities of credit unions and of the Canadian 
Co-operative Credit Society. 


Crop Production Requirements in Manitoba—Machinery, Labor and Materials. 
Garland, S. W. and L. M. Johnson. Ottawa, December 1958. pp. 34. 


A study of crop production inputs in six of the major soil areas of Manitoba. 


Canadian Agriculture in 1958—A Chronology of Federal Policies. Dobson, 
Gordon J., Ottawa, March 1959. pp. 50. 

The seventh in a series of chronological reports on changes in federal 
policies affecting agriculture and important events connected with these policies. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 

In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal, 34. 


Statistical Yearbook, 1958. Tenth issue. Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. New York, 1958. pp. 612. 
Available at the U.N. Bookshop or Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
(clothbound, $8 or paperbound, $6.50). 

The statistical yearbook reviews the progress made in world economic 
and social fields and the expansion of production and also provides statistics 
on social, cultural and related fields. 

According to the yearbook the volume of goods produced declined sligthly 
in 1958. World exports dropped five per cent from the 1957 level because of 
a marked drop in export prices of primary commodities and a reduction in the 
volume of exports from industrial countries. The reduction in international 
trade stemmed from the decline in economic activity in the United States. 

World population was estimated at about 2,795 million in mid-1957, com- 
pared with 2,493 million in 1950—an annual rate of increase of 1.6 per cent. 

The yearbook contains 187 statistical tables on demographic, economic, 
financial, social and cultural subjects, generally covering: a) the immediate 
prewar period, b) 1948, and c) about seven most recent years. 


An Annual Review of World Production and Consumption of Fertilizers, 1958. 
Page, H. J. Land and Water Use Branch, Agriculture Division, Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the U.N. Rome, 1958. pp. 103. 


A record and an analysis of production and consumption of fertilizers by 
countries and continents and for the world as a whole. | 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices AND Livine Cost INDEXES 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(#) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. ; 

(°) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rates and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates 


(¢) For a detailed description of concepts, sources‘and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Indez of 
Industrial Production, 1935-57. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Gross National Product—The recovery from the 1957-58 recession which 
began in the latter part of 1958 lifted the seasonally adjusted gross national 
product to a level of $33.4 billion in the first quarter of 1959. This represents a 
gain of two per cent over the fourth quarter of 1958 and, at annual rates, the 
G.N.P. in the first quarter of 1959 was running at a level about four per cent 
above the average for 1958 as a whole. 

The volume of non-agricultural output in the fourth quarter of 1958 had 
recovered to a point slightly above the pre-recession peak. With prices fairly 
stable the advance in the first quarter of 1959 represents a further gain in 
volume from this previous high point. 

Business inventory accumulation and consumer expenditure were the 
two major elements of expansion. The large-scale resumption of stock-building 
was a notable development; it followed a period during which heavy inventory 
liquidation had gradually given way to a more neutral position, little change 
occurring in either direction. Consumer expenditure was a little hesitant during 
part of 1958 but increased further in the first quarter of 1959, thus continuing 
the advance which started in the final quarter of 1958. 

Both national and personal income, seasonally adjusted, advanced between 
two and three per cent from the fourth quarter of 1958 to the first quarter of 
1959. A marked increase occurred in the labor income component of these two 
aggregates; they rose 3.5 per cent, the highest rise since early in 1956. This 
higher labor income reflected the combined effect of higher levels of employ- 
ment and a continued advance in average weekly earnings. Transfer payments 
to persons declined five per cent, mainly reflecting a drop in unemployment 
insurance payments. 

The increase in the physical volume of production originated mainly in 
mining and in the durable goods sector of manufacturing; support, however, 
continued to come from the service-producing industries. In the construction 
industry, output declined as a result of the drop in outlays for new housing 
and a small decline in non-residential building. 


Population.—Canada’s population reached 17,442,000 at June 1, 1959, an 
increase of 394,000 since June 1, 1958. This increase compares with a gain of 
459,000 for the preceding 12 months, the record gain of 508,000 for the period 
from June 1, 1956 to June 1, 1957, and the average increase of 414,000 for the 
five years between the censuses of 1951 and 1956. The smaller size of the increase 
in the last 12 months was due to a decrease in the number of immigrants from 
about 195,000 in 1957-58 to only 115,000 in 1958-59. This decrease was partly 
offset by a rise in natural increase and a small decrease in emigration. 

Numerical increases were recorded in all provinces but some of the rates 
of gain followed different trends from previous years. Immigration decreases 
were reflected mostly in population changes in Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia which in previous years had received the larger proportion of immi- 
grants. Decreases in interprovincial migration affected the growth of several 
provinces. In British Columbia, which had the largest rate of increase in the 
two previous years, a net movement to other provinces in contrast with large 
gains from interprovincial migration in 1956-57 and 1957-58 and a crop in 
immigrants resulted in the third lowest rate of gain among the ten provinces. 

The population estimates at June 1 this year, with 000’s omitted and figures 
for June 1, 1958 in brackets were as follows: Newfoundland, 449 (438); Prince 
Edward Island, 102 (100); Nova Scotia, 716 (710); New Brunswick, 590 Cait); 
Quebec, 4,999 (4,884) ; Ontario, 5,952 (5,803); Manitoba, 885 (870); Saskatche- 
wan, 902 (888); Alberta, 1,243 (1,201); British Columbia, 1,570 (1,544); Yukon 
Territory, 13 (13); Northwest Territories, 21 (20). 
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Consumer Prices.—-Canada’s consumer price index rose from 125.6 in May 
to 125.9 in June 1959. Increases in the food, shelter, and “other” commodities 
and services group indexes were partly offset by a decrease in the clothing 
index. The household operation index did not change. An increase from 118.5 
to 119.1 in the food index stemmed almost entirely from a sharp seasonal rise 
of 35 per cent in potato prices. Some other fresh vegetables and fruits rose 
slightly and pork advanced fractionally. Beef, coffee and sugar prices continued 
to drop to somewhat lower levels. 


Farm Cash Income.—Farm cash income from the sale of farm products and 
participation payments on previous years’ grain crops in the first quarter of 
1959 was estimated at $652 million, the highest first-quarter estimate recorded 
to date and six per cent higher than the corresponding total of $613 million 
for the first quarter of 1958. 

Farm cash receipts were higher than in the first quarter of 1958 in each 
of the nine provinces included in the farm accounts of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick which recorded 
declines of about 15 per cent. The decreases in these two provinces can be 
attributed almost entirely to smaller returns from the sale of potatoes. In the 
other provinces, increases ranged from a low of three per cent in British 
Columbia to a high of 11 per cent in Ontario. 

Returns from the sale of field crops and participation payments on previous 
years’ grain crops were estimated at about $255 million compared with $233 
million in the first quarter of 1958. Higher returns from sales of wheat, barley, 
flaxseed and tobacco accounted for most of the increase; these higher returns 
were somewhat tempered by reduced income from the sale of potatoes, lower 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments and much higher repayments 
of cash advances. 

Farmers in western Canada received during the first quarter of 1959 about 
$18 million as western grain producers’ acreage payments and disbursements 
under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. These payments com- 
pare with $14.6 million received during the first quarter of 1958, solely under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


In the Prairie Provinces wheat marketings and prices were higher than in 
the first quarter of 1958. The higher average farm price for wheat can be 
attributed to marketings of higher quality wheat; initial payments for the 
various grades are the same for the 1958-59 as for the previous crop. Returns 
from the sale of barley were also higher and can be attributed to higher market- 
ings, average barley prices having been only slightly higher. A large increase 
in marketings of flaxseed more than offset a price decline and provided cash 
returns of $7.2 million compared with $4.3 million in the first quarter of 1958. 


Receipts from sales of livestock and animal products rose to $389 million 
from $373 million in the first quarter of 1958. Except for sales of cattle and 
calves, returns from all products in this group were estimated at higher levels 
than in the first quarter of 1958. Lower cash receipts from sales of cattle can 
be attributed to a drop in marketings which more than offset a marked increase 
in prices; income from calves remained unchanged. Higher returns from the 
sale of hogs more than offset the decline in income from cattle. The larger 
cash receipts from the sale of hogs resulted from higher marketings which more 
than offset prices lower than in the first quarter of 1958. Returns from other 
livestock and animal products increased slightly from the first quarter of last 
year, these increases being mostly attributable to larger marketings. 
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QUANTITIES OF FOOD PURCHASED IN URBAN AREAS, 1955 
CHARLOTTE I. JOHNSTON 


Figures of the annual disappearance in Canada as a whole for nearly all 
primary foods are available from the period of the last world war, and the series 
is complete for many from 1926.‘ Data of consumption of foods in the various 
regions of Canada are lacking, however. 


During 1953 and 1955 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics conducted surveys 
of expenditures on all foods by a sample of families in Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver.? The quantities of most foods purchased 
were also recorded and the quantity data from the more recent survey in 1955 
are the basis of this article. 


A different set of families reported each month, usually for a two-week 
period at the beginning of the month. The number of families in the sample 
ranged from 124 in Halifax to 769 in Montreal. The sample size in each city 
was proportional to the population in cities of 30,000 or more in the region 
represented by the city and thus proportional composite figures were easily 
obtained from the survey data. 


The survey sample was limited to families containing two to four adults, 
two adults and one to four children and three adults and one child and with 
incomes ranging from $2,000 to $6,500. 


Scope of the Data.—The chief items purchased in 13 main classes of 
food are listed (Table 1). Total quantity figures for the classes are not given, 
except for “Eggs”, because the survey participants were not asked to record 
the quantities bought of certain items of each class except ‘“Kiggs”’. Those 
items were foods infrequently bought, or those of which the quantities were 
difficult to assess. ‘The most important, in terms of money value, were those 
of the bakery products group. The retail value of the items omitted from 
that class amounted to 3.4 per cent of the total expenditure on food in the five 
cities combined. The retail value of the other foods for which quantities 
were not entered on the schedules was 8.4 per cent of the total food cost. 


Although the purpose of the survey was primarily to obtain expenditure 
figures the quantity data were judged, from an examination of a sample of 
the schedules, to be generally reliable. The two or three exceptions had a 
total retail value of less than two per cent of the total expenditure on food in 
the five cities. 


Thus the quantities of certain foods purchased to be eaten at home, amount- 
ing in value to 13.7 per cent of the five city food expenditures, are excluded 
from the table. In addition, no record was made in the survey of the quantities 
of the various foods eaten away from home, for which 9.6 per cent of the 
total food cost was paid. If the food eaten away from home had been bought 
in retail stores it would, of course, have been a smaller proportion of the total 
expenditure. No estimate can be made of the quantities of the different foods 
eaten away from home as it cannot be assumed that they were eaten in 
proportions similar to those eaten at home. 

The reported data therefore do not show a complete picture of food con- 
sumption in each city and cannot be compared with national statistics of 
consumption without taking the omissions into consideration. In a comparison 





1The Agriculture Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Economics Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. Handbook of Agricultural Statistics Part IV Food Consumption 
in Canada 1926-55. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1958. i 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Urban Family Food Expenditure 1953. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1955. ; 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Urban Family Food Expenditure 1955. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, 1957. 
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Table 1.—Quantities of Food Items* Purchased per Person per week in Five Cities, 1955 








Quantity per Person per Week 











Food Unit is 
F sober ive 
Halifax | Montreal} Toronto | Winnipeg | Vancouver Cities 
BakERY PRopDUCTS 
Bregdi Oc ale 5 on eee lb. 1.59 Pap b 2.02 1.87 1.98 2.00 
Bunsanderolists er ee doz. 0.09 0.08 0.12 0.10 0.11 0.10 
CEREALS 
Balyecercale triage eee lb. 0.04 0.02 0.04 0.02 0.02 0.03 
Breakfast cereals, prepared. .| Ib. 0.15 0.09 0.16 0.11 0.16 0.13 
Breakfast cereals, to be 

ROOK. ny ee tee 5 eee Ib 0.10 0.09 0.13 0.15 Q727 0.14 
PLGUE: crass 4b .. 28 oho Pk oases lb 0.71 0.25 0.36 0.51 0.73 0.43 
MaACATONL. SUG Ew a: . te, cok ee lb. 0.09 0.21 0.13 0.14 0.13 0.16 
Mixed 0 AS See Gee eee eS lb. 0.08 0.06 0.11 0.08 0.12 0.08 

Datry PRopuwucts 
Buttermilk, chocolate milk, 

Set. Sway, Aer per er ere qt. 0.14 0.05 0.21 0.11 0.07 0.11 
Cheese, bulksicct ee lifes, 0.05 0.06 0.09 0.05 0.09 0.07 
Cheese, packaged............ Ror 0.06 0.10 0.09 0.09 0.10 0.10 
Crean . a27ey%.d. Beek. Sere qt. 0.04 0.07 0.05 0.17 0.10 0.08 
JGE:CreAIN nx shee. oe ee qt. 0.05 0.07 0.08 0.08 0.12 0.08 
Milk, canned and powdered..| oz. 7.36 2.00 3.81 ha 6.52 Sy its 
Malki tresis 970 pen cl en ee qt: 2.15 2.24 2.24 2.19 2a13 2.21 

GG ica OA apn doz. 0.37 0.36, ne 0.45 0.42 0.49 0.42 
Fats AND OILS 
Bbber ie cs5.- ie scab c dene lee lb. 0.33 0.49 0.40 0.38 0.33 0.41 
TOA ee ee ee lb. 0.14 0.03 0.05 0.06 0.05 0.04 
Margarine: (eo)... eb eee. lb. 0.14 0.00 0.14 0.14 0.27 0.11 
Shortening, vegetable........| Ib. 0.14 0.09 0.09 0.08 0.13 0.10 
FisH 
Cured and fresh>............ lb. 0.21 0.13 0.10 0.08 0.16 0.13 
Foop, Frozen 
Fruit and vegetables.........| oz. 0.79 1.24 3.45 hy 2282) 2al2 
Hyuit and Joieos one. a0 OZ. 0.52 0.73 1.84 0.98 0.94 1.06 
Veretables ttre teehee OZ. 0.27 0.51 1.61 0.74 1.88 1.06 
Fruit, CANNED AND DRIED 
Peaches, canned....'......... fl.oz. 1.79 2.82 2.18 ie 2.01 2.24 
Juice, apple, canned.......... fl.oz. 1.70 1.42 172 1.50 4.90 2.19 
Page. Tie tees aah ee lb. 0.08 0.07 0.09 0.10 0.21 0.10 
Fruit, FrResu 
EVD DIGS sche ould Pevak et e a e lb 0.52 0.78 0.66 0.51 0.55 0.65 
Baranas! a. hele eee lb. 0.22 0.56 0.41 0.33 0.42 0.44 
Grapefiaiit mc... cere sii tere lb: 0.23 0.39 0.36 0.15 0.27 0.32 
CANQES 210. oh bee eee doz. (Os 3 (pal 0.20 0.17 0.27 0.22 
GROCERIES, GENERAL 
Baby food, canned...........| fl.oz. 2.65 1.94 2.49 iba 2.29 2.14 
Coffee, 20° as eon eee, lb. 0.04 0.11 0.11 0.13 0.14 0.11 
Desserts, packaged........., OZ. 1.10 0.91 1.16 0.93 1.24 1.05 
Drinks heal thie cies: dn. OZ. 0.11 0.06 0.11 0.09 0.10 0.09 
LeTin Ke sOrl aie koe tes eee fl.oz. 4.23 17.03 8.38 7.48 4.00 10.30 
Peanut butter and other but- 

ter spreads, 1. Mec, wie. OZ. 0.70 0.80 0.86 0.58 1.19 0.86 
PGR IOS (ORG. a ir tk eae cir alee OZ. 1.67 2.42 i i 1.76 2.41 2.26 
Salad dressing, etc........... OZ. 0.46 0.64 0.74 0.63 1.41 0.80 
Salt s@miees ,Cb@s. 0 ch veces Ae OZ. 1.03 1.61 1.68 1.68 2.14 1.70 
OUD Cts ace ee ee ae fl.oz. 4.23 5.39 6.07 4.88 6.50 5.63 
Susars i. a tele. rete: lb. 0.78 0.64 0.83 0.91 0.90 0.78 
SRP Toes Se eee ae lb. 0.08 0.06 0.09 0.05 0.09 0.07 

MeEaT AND PouLtTRY 
Meat err phen ecets ae die, tera ib: 1.63 2.01 fee 1.92 2.26 BAR 
Beet Sy Cope venga: ot al ak lb. 0.76 To 0.99 0.74 0.99 1.00 
Brisket, flank, ete., fresh.| Ib. 0.04 0.07 0.11 0.05 0.08 0.08 
Hamburg and minced.../ lb. 0.14 0.24 0.15 0.15 0.17 0.19. 
Doinpiresiies Sate. eee Ib. 0.10 0.33 0.21 0.13 0.15 0.22 


— 
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Table 1.—Quantities of Food Items* Purchased per Person per week in Five Cities, 1955—Concluded 














Quantity per Person per Week 





















































Food Unit |——-—— 
; datos Five 
Halifax | Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg | Vancouver Cikise 
MEaT AND Pouttry (Conce.) 
Rab aireshie eee cae . aoe lb. 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.14 0.18 0.14 
Round and rump, fresh. .| lb. 0.12 0.24 0.20 0.12 0.17 0.19 
Shoulder, iredin . 34022 Ib: 0.15 0.09 0.12 0.10 0.12 0.11 
Stewingiaeelers,. e802 lb. 0.08 0.05 0.07 0.05 0.12 0.07 
Eeamibwanad.nauutoties > sense lb. 0.04 0.05 0.06 0.03 0.09 0.06 
ever eee See, ee, lo 0.05 0.06 0.07 0.06 0.07 0.06 
Meatweecanned 2070. Ars oie lb. 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.06 0.06 
Meal, cooked Soe os eaten | LD 0.16 0.08 0.18 0.18 0.20 0.15 
Pooler aise ulslce lb 0.07 0.03 0.06 0.04 0.07 0.05 
Poorer ha aan lanes oe Ib 0.09 0.05 OM2 0.14 0.13 0.10 
Rig ice Btu ule he 1: Ib 0.44 0.58 0.59 0.56 0.62 0.58 
Len yey ae REO lb. 0.11 0.11 0.19 0.15 0.19 0.15 
Hanimreshe. 5. 8.28! 24 Ib. 0.01 0.01 0.10 0.03 0.03 0.05 
Ham, smoked?¢.......... lb. 0.06 0.14 0.07 0.07 0.08 0.10 
Tae tres os. eee lb. 0.07 0.10 Osi 0.14 0.14 0.12 
Shoulder, fresh. ...: Pete 2: Ibi 0.10 0.08 0.10 0.11 0.08 0.09 
Shoulder, smoked....... lb. 0.09 0.05 0.07 0.06 0.10 0.07 
SER Cte ene See eae lb. 0.07 0.14 0.14 0.13 0.17 0.14 
D2 ea ag eee ag gel ata Ib 0.05 0.19 0.06 0.14 0.06 0.12 
Chickew and fowls. 2a08 lb 0.18 0.44 0.29 0722 0.27 0.32 
VEGETABLES, CANNED AND 
DRIED 
Beans, baked, canned........| fl.oz. 2.59 1.96 2.29 1.90 2.40 2.16 
WEG CeANMGU Het (mee. oars a | fl.oz. 1.50 2.40 2.36 2:13 3.44 2.50 
Peas; Canwed tse. ee fl.oz. 3.62 3.68 3.39 2.03 3.07 3.28 
Tomatoes and juice, canned..| fl.oz. 3.46 9.07 6.69 4.55 6.92 (fea 
Tomatoes, canned......... fl.oz. 0.98 On 2.05 1.16 2.04 Pate: 
Juice, tomato, canned......| fl.oz. 2.48 6.15 4.64 3.39 4.88 4.93 
Vegetablesi.dried iu? . ours): lb. 0.02 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 0.01 
VEGETABLES, FRESH 
(may tO WOT so 4 ok os a5 Ses Ib. 0.03 0.05 0.09 0.06 orig 0.07 
Green and yellow............| Ib. 0.80 IZ je) 0.75 1.25 1.09 
atcha es ee el eee a lb. 0.04 0.08 0.11 0.01 0.03 0.06 
A OSG es 5 Aas eel d aids Ib. 0.18 0.15 0.27 0.20 0.26 0.21 
CPrOUSsc <a). s.) a coke lb. 0.42 0.44 0.3 0.22 0.48 0.40 
OU Sl ead aes id getar et lb. 0.04 0.18 0.20 0.15 0.21 0.18 
aC Bete ein doce ep elnsrens lb. 0.09 0.23 0.18 0.16 0.22 0.20 
STG GIG 1 can EPA io x Arter earns lb. 0.03 0.04 0.04 0.01 0.05 0.04 
CNS OR EN oe eA cere eure deere lb. 0.25 0.28 0.30 32% 0.31 0.29 
OLA TORS saan Slat da tieuste lb. 2.64 OP Deel 1.82 1.90 2.30 
i) ES a ree Re lb. 0.16 0.35 0.29 0.25 0.24 0.29 
PUT SIO Pe ATT LOS aves rivers ste-e a foes beersrayors 124 769 578 288 417 2,176 
Persons per Familysfvs2 4s eiitale> vlad 3.73 3.27 3.08 3.23 3.30 3.25 





Nee eee ee eee ee SS SS ES 


*The quantities of certain minor items of each group except ‘‘Hggs’’, and of the food eaten away from home, are omitted. 
bExcluding frozen fish. 

cExcluding items not listed. 

dCooked ham is included in ‘‘Ham, smoked”’. 


with other consumption figures it should also be borne in mind that the 
quantities reported of meat, fruit, vegetables and other products are of the 
foods as sold in retail stores. 

It was not possible with the staff available to measure the sampling 
variability of the many items of food, and small differences between city 
purchases, especially of those made irregularly, should not be regarded 
seriously. On the other hand, with data expressed in quantities per person 
per week an apparently small quantity difference may be large on a relative 
basis and of considerable importance. 
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The main value of the quantity data shown, which do cover a very large 
part of the food consumed, is the considerable light cast on the general patterns 
of consumption in the five cities which may be of interest to those concerned 
with producing and marketing food and to nutritionists. 

The restrictions of the sample only partially eliminated differences in 
family type and income among the cities. The average family income of the 
survey families ranged from $3,882 in Montreal to $4,262 in Toronto. The 
variation in average family size was from three persons in Toronto to four 
persons in Halifax. Quantities purchased per person, rather than per family, 
are presented to overcome differences in family size. As children were a 
larger proportion of the persons in the Halifax than in the other city samples, 
it would be expected that a little less meat but more milk would be consumed 
per person by the Halifax families. 


Bakery Products and Cereals.—The survey families of Halifax and Vancouver 
devoted less of their food money to buying products already baked and more 
of it to buying cereal foods, most of which were to be cooked at home, than did 
those of the other cities (Table 2). 

The range in quantity of bread bought per person per week was about half 
a pound, but if the flour purchased had been made into bread the range in 
bread consumption among four cities, excluding Vancouver, would have been 
greatly reduced. Owing to the large amount of flour bought in Vancouver 
the total bread equivalent there, was from four to five tenths of a pound 
per person higher than in the other cities. It may have been that proportionally 
more of the flour bought in Vancouver was used for baking things other than 
bread; although the quantity of mixes purchased was highest per person in 
that city, expenditure per person for cakes, etc. was much less than in Montreal 
and Toronto. In Montreal less than average home baking was indicated by 
the relatively low rate of purchase of flour and mixes and high expenditure for 
cakes and other unlisted bakery products. 


Table 2.—Distribution of the Food Dollar, Five Cities, 1955+ 





S$ 


Percentage of Total Expenditure on Food 





Foop Crass 




















: mee Five 
Halifax | Montreal | Toronto | Winnipeg | Vancouver Giities 
—per cent— 
Bakery Products +... sl .ee ean ee 7.5 8.4 8.2 8.6 (oes) 8.1 
EGU Er NBS eee en ae eee sae 2a0 2.6 2.8 yee, 2.6 
Dairg ol TOGUC is 4 Heit. cn «oe ena 13.6 10.0 11.6 12.6 12.3 113 
a, a rr ee RE Hoh OR Ploy ie 4.4 ana 4.2 aed 4.3 3.8 
Bats ancien kas. se tee 6.3 5,6 5.4 6.1 5.9 Dist, 
DSO what ie Wen tt ane ee ay ak ee BEY. 1i2AG 2 2.0 DED 2.0 
POOG SE COZENFircs sets.) et eee 0.8 0.6 1.9 1.0 peal lai 
Fruit, Canned and Dried..,.:........ 2.8 2.1 2.4 200 2.9 2.4 
BUit, MLSE is oc che! AE. eel ae 5.4 ae D8 Tal 50 52 
Crocerics,Gjeneral-:.- 4, t.44.. toon te 14.8 one 14.0 15.0 15.0 14.1 
Medt.and Poultry anced. Yori, | 22na 2120 23.8 22/3 23.2 25.0 
Vegetables, Canned and Dried....... One 3.0 2.8 2.6 3.0 2.9 
Vegetables, Fresh..0...:.2.. sc. ecaue 6.2 6.1 6.7 5.4 6.3 6.2 
ice Maten) Cited: - cena cee ee 5.4 10.4 8.4 9.7 6.8 8.8 
Bosraroue ot Town... 3. cere ee 0.5 0.8 0.6 0.6 1.5 0.8 


Sa aa a am a ee fe eS eS SS ee eee 
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Weekly Food Expenditure per Person. 4.95 6.80 6.52 5.49 6.53 


a 
Co 
oo 


*Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1955. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1957. 
bFrozen fish is included in ‘‘Food, Frozen’. 
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Breakfast cereals for cooking were purchased in especially large quantity 
per person in Vancouver. Macaroni and similar products were most popular 
in Montreal. 


Dairy Products.—Dairy products as a whole took a larger part of the food 
budget in Halifax than in the other cities. Nevertheless, the quantity of fresh 
milk purchased per person varied little in the five cities and that of cheese, 
fluid cream and ice cream was relatively low in Halifax. 

The market for cheddar cheese was apparently best in Toronto and Van- 
couver, whereas packaged cheese was bought in about equal quantities per 
person in all the cities except Halifax. 

The quantity of cream bought per person in Winnipeg was outstanding. 
In that city 56 per cent of the weekly reports showed a purchase of cream 
but in no other city was the percentage as high as 40. The expenditure per 
quart for cream was considerably lower in Winnipeg than in the other cities, 
so the butter fat content was very likely lower in the cream bought in 
Winnipeg. 

Over three times as much canned and powdered milk was reported per 
person in both Halifax and Vancouver as in Montreal. The items in that group 
of products were not specified but an approximation of the quantities bought 
of each in each city was possible from a knowledge of their relative prices. 
Evaporated milk was found to account for most of the weight of the group, 
from about 80 per cent in Toronto to over 90 per cent in Halifax. 

A fluid milk equivalent was obtained for the fresh milk, buttermilk and 
chocolate milk, cream and computed amounts of canned and powdered milk 
purchased in each city. The fluid milk equivalent of the purchases and the 
estimated milk requirements of the sample families were as follows: 





eee SS 6060605058—0— 0S ——aoeev(Vw_(v_M"“ am—au«>v'['™= 


Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 





—quarts per person per week— 
Milk equivalent of purchase...........-. Dhl 2.5 2.8 216 217 
Estimated requirements®...............- ee | 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 


cp cue oe ta uate Redan Si ied aie a a See ee RS A ae ae SLT eT 


a Estimated requirements for milk were computed on the basis of data contained in Healthful 
Eating, Nutrition Division, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa 1956, p. 27. 


The milk products bought for use at home appeared to fall somewhat below 
the desirable level of consumption in most cities. Whether additional quantities 
bought at school and elsewhere compensated for any deficiencies is not known. 


Eggs.—There was considerable variation in the number of eggs bought per 
person per week in the five cities. Reported purchases per person were about 
30 per cent higher in Vancouver than in Halifax or Montreal. 

In Winnipeg eggs were listed as bought in only 66 per cent of the weekly 
schedules whereas the corresponding percentages in the other cities ranged 
from 80 to 86. 


Fats and Oils.—Purchases of margarine were particularly high in Vancouver. 
If, as the high rate of purchase of flour in that city suggests, home baking was 
carried on more extensively there, some of the margarine was probably used 
for that purpose. 

In Montreal the rate of purchase of butter did not differ greatly from the 
amount of butter and margarine bought per person in the other cities, excluding 
Vancouver. 
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Fish—Purchases per person of cured and fresh fish were considerably 
higher in Halifax than in Vancouver, the other seacoast city. The lowest 
reported rate of purchase was in Winnipeg. Although it is the city farthest 
from the ocean and the variety of sea fish offered there may be smaller 
than in Halifax and Vancouver, fresh water fish is in good supply, but 
apparently the habit of eating fish is not as prevalent there as in the other cities. 


Food, Frozen.—Purchases per person of frozen fruit and vegetables were 
over four times as great in Toronto as in Halifax. The difference may be 
partly explained by higher prices in Halifax. The expenditure per pound for 
frozen fruit and vegetables in Toronto was about 80 per cent of that in Halifax. 


Fruit——In Montreal purchases per person were highest for canned peaches, 
fresh apples, bananas and grapefruit but lowest for canned apple juice and 
dried fruit. The highest rates of purchase of the latter items and of oranges, 
both in dozens and money value, were recorded in Vancouver. It is surprising 
that purchases of dried fruit were not greater than average in Winnipeg, the 
city farthest from fruit growing areas. Purchases, per person, of fresh apples 
were little less in Winnipeg than in Halifax and Vancouver which are near 
famous apple districts. Possibly home grown apples may have supplemented 
purchases to some extent in the latter cities. 

The purchase of apple juice was reported in 28 per cent of the Vancouver 
weekly records but in not more than 15 per cent of those of the other cities. 
The greater demand for it in Vancouver suggests the possibility of expanding 
the market for apple juice in other cities. 


Groceries, General.—In keeping with the higher proportion of young children 
in the Halifax survey families the greatest quantity per person of baby foods 
was bought in that city. 

Reported coffee purchases per person were highest in Vancouver and those 
of tea in Vancouver were also relatively high. On the other hand Vancouver 
families did not buy soft drinks, at least for use at home, to the same extent 
as did the Montreal families. 

Sugar was the only item in the group of which a relatively high quantity 
was bought in Winnipeg. 


Meat and Poultry.—In Montreal the purchases per person of both meat and 
poultry exceeded those of the other cities. The types of meat with highest 
rates of purchase in Montreal were beef, particularly the more expensive cuts 
but also hamburg and other minced beef, ham, which is also relatively expen- 
sive, and veal. Thus the meat bill per person was highest in Montreal and 
a larger part of the food expenditure was devoted to meat in that city than 
elsewhere. 

Purchases per person were highest of lamb and mutton and of sausages 
in Vancouver. Toronto shared with Vancouver the highest rate of purchase 
of bacon. The low reported purchase per person of meat in Halifax is 
accounted for in part, but not wholly, by the high proportion of children 
in the survey families, a value a little higher in other cities of “other” meat 
of which the quantity was not stated, and greater purchases per person of fish. 


Vegetables.—The well known sources of vitamins A and C, canned tomatoes 
and tomato juice, were purchased in much larger quantity per person in Montreal 
than in the other cities, whereas relatively small quantities per person were 
bought in Halifax and Winnipeg. Evidence of the popularity of baked beans 
in the Atlantic Provinces was given by the larger purchases per person in 
Halifax of both cooked and raw beans. 
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The Vancouver families bought more per person of the green and yellow 
fresh vegetables which are rich in vitamin A than did those in the other cities. 
The extensive market gardens in the vicinity for which there is a long growing 
season, and the availability of produce from California, no doubt affected the 
quantity bought there. In Winnipeg not only green and yellow vegetables 
but even potatoes were purchased in small quantities per person. A smaller 
proportion of the food dollar was assigned to vegetables, both canned and fresh, 
in Winnipeg than in any of the other cities. 


Relation of Purchases to Income.—The relative ability of the survey families 
in the five cities to pay for food is indicated by their rates of income per person. 
They were: Toronto, $1,384; Winnipeg, $1,267; Vancouver, $1,255; Montreal, 
$1,187 and Halifax, $1,052. 

Income per person could explain the relatively low rates of purchase of 
many foods in Halifax and although many of the food items were bought in 
largest quantity per person in Vancouver, which was of only medium rank 
according to income, a number, for instance cereals and margarine, are among 
the cheaper foods. Although the rate of purchase of fresh vegetables in 
Vancouver was higher than in Toronto a lower expenditure per pound was 
made for them. 

On the other hand, ability to pay for food is not an explanation for the 
low rates of purchase in Winnipeg and the relatively large purchases of many 
foods in Montreal, of which meat and fresh fruit are expensive. Eating habits 
and preferences for food in Montreal and for other commodities in Winnipeg 
were apparently influences in determining the outlay of money for food by the 
families of those cities. 


FARM PRACTICES IN BEEF PRODUCTION 
IN FIVE SELECTED COUNTIES OF ONTARIO, 1956 


H. W. TREVOR 


Information on practices followed in beef production was obtained from 
154 beef cattle farmers in five Ontario counties during the summer of 1956. 
These farmers were located in the counties of Grey, Bruce, Huron and Dufferin 
and in the northern half of Wellington county. These counties were selected 
because they are all in the largest and most concentrated beef-producing area 
of Ontario. 

In this article 1, we shall be concerned only with practices such as breeding, 
feeding, sheltering and marketing. 


Breeding 


Only a small proportion of the operators favored a short breeding season 
which would give a more uniform calf crop. For instance, several operators 
kept their bull on pasture with the cows in June and July only. The operators 
who preferred late spring calves pastured the bull with the cows during August 
and September. Some operators allowed the bull to roam with the cows during 
July and August and then again in October and in the first part of November. 

The usual breeding practice was to allow the sire to stay on pasture with 
all cows during most of the grazing season. A quiet bull was left with the cows 
all the time. Dangerous bulls were allowed to be with the cows at night only: 
they would be busy grazing and not very likely to cause trouble. 





1This article summarizes only part of the findings of a broader study of beef cattle opera- 
tions, including farm organization and problems inherent in a beef cattle enterprise as well as 
farm practices followed in that enterprise. 
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About ten per cent of the farms which kept bulls for breeding purposes 
followed the practice of keeping a bull with a few cows ata time, in a small 
pasture. 

Numbers of cows served per bull ranged from seven to 75 }, averaging about 
22 cows per bull. 

About 52 per cent of the herds had less than 20 cows, 31 per cent had 
between 20 and 29, 11 per cent had between 30 and 39, and six per cent had 
more than 40 cows per bull. 

Roughly two-thirds of the operators of surveyed beef herds practiced field 
breeding. On one in every five farms the farmers followed the practice of 
bringing the cows, when ready, to the bull, for service. The remaining 15 per 
cent of the farm operators practiced artificial insemination. Many of them 
complained about the number of needed repeats or failures resulting from the 
operation. 

Some farmers combined summer field breeding with the supervised breeding 
of individual cows in the barn during the winter months. Some farmers also 
had a few cows artificially inseminated, as a trial experiment. 


Feeding 


Competent feeding is essential to the success of any beef enterprise. Some 
types of beef farms predetermine the feeding practices to be used; other types 
offer possibilities for variations and, consequently, depend more on the judgment 
and ingenuity of the individual operator. 

Generally speaking, feeding practices differ with variations in pasture 
resources, kinds and prices of feed supplies, ages of animals, types of markets 
and the operator’s personal experiences and preferences. 


Young Calves.—On farms with herds kept entirely for beef production, the 
calves were usually raised to be sold either as stockers or butcher steers; they 
remained with their mothers till they were from six to eight months old. For 
most of them the ration till weaning time was limited to milk and grass. 

A greater proportion of fall than spring calves were fed small amounts of 
grain when one or two months old. The grain usually consisted of rolled oats 
or calf meal and was later replaced by chopped mixed grain. By weaning time 
the calves would have eaten from 80 to 150 pounds of grain. 

Only a very few farms in southwestern Ontario resorted to creep-feeding. 


On farms with dual purpose herds where operators kept some or all cows 
for milk and selling cream as well as for raising beef calves, calf feeding prac- 
tices varied more than on farms with herds kept entirely for beef production. 
Few calves from these farms were sold as stockers or feeders. Usually they 
were kept and fed on the farm till ready for market as finished cattle or baby 
beeves. Pail feeding was a common practice but some calves were usually 
allowed to suckle cows of a more pronounced beef type. 

Pail-fed calves received whole milk only for a short time after birth. 
Within a few days they were given whole milk diluted with skim milk; within 
a month most calves were fed skim milk only. Small amounts of dry rolled oats 
or calf starter usually supplemented the ration of skim milk. (Some—not too 
many—operators mixed small amounts of bran or calf meal with the skim 
milk.) Dry whole oats and/or calf starter was gradually replaced by chopped 
mixed grains such as oats, barley and corn. The amount of grain fed was 
progressively increased till it reached 1.5 to 3 pounds a day. 

It is difficult to estimate the total quantity of grain given to a pail-fed 
calf during the period of skim milk feeding. Milk and grain being inter- 





1 One operator had a bull to serve 60 cows and another one bull to serve 75 cows. 
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changeable the amounts fed varied greatly from farm to farm, even when calves 
were raised for similar purposes. On the whole, however, pail-fed calves were 
fed considerably more grain than suckling calves. By the time a pail-fed calf 
reached the age of six to eight months it would have consumed between 300 
and 400 pounds of grain and other concentrates. Only on a very few farms 
calves raised on skim milk were fed less than 300 pounds of grain during their 
first six months. 


Baby Beeves.—Of course, a calf raised to be sold as baby beef was fed more 
intensively than a calf raised to become a butcher steer. A baby beef calf must 
be very well fed from the very first days after birth. Whether suckling its 
mother or pail-fed in a stable, it must get a good supply of milk and be given 
a generous grain ration in the early stages of its development, so that it may 
learn to eat grain before weaning time. After weaning, it must be brought to 
full feed as rapidly as possible. One farm operator expressed it this way: “We 
give them all the grain they can eat from the day they can eat it”. 

Roughly speaking, baby beef calves were fed up to 500 pounds of grain 
and other concentrates before they were six months old. Afterwards and till 
the day they were shipped to market they consumed an additional 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of grain and other concentrates, plus about three quarters of a ton of 
hay or its equivalent (one pound of hay equals three pounds of silage). 

Though fewer and fewer farm operators specialize in selling baby beeves, 
many farmers were still doing so, partly because some of their animals were 
well suited for this purpose and partly because they wanted to spread the 
sales of their cattle over the year. Calves showing an exceptionally rapid 
growth and some heifer calves not needed for breeding stock were often raised 
for baby beeves. Preference for heifers, as baby beeves, was due to two reasons. 
Heifer calves seem to be able to put on a proper finish a little sooner than steer 
calves and baby beef heifers are not discriminated against at the packing plants 
whereas prices are often lower for butcher heifers than for butcher steers. It 
was not unusual, therefore, to find farms on which some calves were prepared 
for the baby beef market. These calves were expected to reach a suitable finish 
‘at the age of 12 to 14 months and at a weight of 750 to 850 pounds. Some baby 
beef heifers were sold when they were not yet one year old and weighed less 
than 750 pounds. 

The total grain consumption per baby beef animal was between 1,500 and 
2,000 pounds. Some farm operators fed their baby beef calves more generously. 
At marketing time, baby beeves ranged in weight from 650 to 850 pou ids. Some 
calves, whether born in the fall or in the spring, never left the barn but were 
kept inside till ready to be shipped to market. 

On farms where the primary objective is to utilize grass and other roughage, 
raising baby beeves does not seem to be a suitable method of producing beef. 


Weanling Calves.—The weaned beef calves not intended for baby beeves 
or for pure bred stock were usually separated from their dams at the age of 
six or seven months when they weighed from 350 to 440 pounds. As most beef 
calves were born in the spring the weaning took place mostly in the fall. Though 
a considerable number of these calves were brought to southwestern Ontario 
from the Western provinces and from Manitoulin Island, many were born and 
raised on local beef farms. In Bruce and Grey counties the proportion of locally 
raised to purchased beef calves was apparently greater than in the more 
southerly counties of southwestern Ontario, where more farmers depended 
partially or even entirely on purchased animals. 

Practices followed in feeding weaned calves varied greatly, according to 
the purpose for which the animals were prepared and the approximate length 
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of time alloted for the animals to attain the degree of finish required by the 
intended market. These, in turn, depended on: (1) expected prices for beef 
cattle, (2) available pasture supply, (3) quality and quantity of home-grown 
feed, (4) personal preferences of the farmers, and (5) amount of effort the 
operator was able and willing to devote to beef production. 


Weanling calves to be fattened within one year.—Calves expected to be fat- 
tened within a year after weaning got better treatment and much larger rations 
than calves allowed to live till the ripe age of 24 to 30 months. 


Fattening cattle at about 18 months meant feeding relatively more of 
expensive and less of cheaper feed. Weanling calves prepared for slaughter 
within one year were not “roughed” through the winter. From the fall till the 
next spring, when they were turned out on pasture, these calves would get from 
600 to 900 pounds of grain. They went to pasture as heavier animals and, in 
most cases, were fed an additional 130 to 270 pounds of grain during the last 
six to eight weeks of summer grazing. Some farm operators did not stop 
feeding grain even during the early part of grazing. 

At the time of marketing, weanling calves fattened within one year were 
similar to baby beeves, except that they were somewhat older and heavier. 


Weanling calves raised for feeders or for sale after more than one year of 
feeding.—Weaned calves destined to be sold as yearling feeders, or wintered 
more than once, were ‘“‘roughed”’ through their first winter. Rations fed during 
that period were not expected to fatten the calves. Often they were barely 
adequate to provide for the growth and maintenance of bodies without stunting 
them. Main gain in weight and some fattening was expected to take place as a 
result of grazing and not from winter feeding. 


The daily winter ration consisted of as much hay as the calf could clean 
up !, about four to five pounds of silage 2, free access to salt and minerals, and 
about two pounds of oats mixed with other grain. Some commercial protein 
concentrates were sometimes added to the grain mixture. 


In the period of about six months after weaning, the calf would consume 
about 0.9 tons of hay equivalent (three pounds of silage equals one pound of 
hay), and from 350 to 450 pounds of grain and other concentrates. However, 
the range of grain consumption was from none to about 660 pounds. In most 
cases the amount of grain fed was estimated at about 400 pounds. 


The consumption of silage varied from very little to about 12 pounds daily. 
However, only a small proportion of farmers fed silage to calves. 


Feeding of grain was usually discontinued after the middle of May when 
yearlings were sent to pasture. 


Yearlings.—The present-day market for mature slaughter cattle favors 
animals weighing from 900 to 1,000 pounds but also accepts them even when 
heavier than 1,200 pounds. Because of the possibility to market cattle at dif- 
ferent stages of their growth and finish, the period of feeding yearlings could 
be limited to several weeks or it could be prolonged to more than a year. 
Generally speaking, longer periods of feeding require more pasture and roughage 
but less grain per animal. Operators of beef farms adjust their practices of feed- 
ing yearlings to variations in the quality and quantity of available feed supplies, 
variations in response of different animals to the same rations, and shifts in 
market conditions which make the postponement or the advance of the date of 
the sale desirable. 





1 Calves were always given the best hay available on the farm. Usually it was a leafy hay 
with some legume grasses in it. 
2Only a small proportion of farmers fed silage to calves. 
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Finishing of yearlings off grass.—Finishing off grass was usually practiced 
on farms with large pasture resources and with land fairly low in value!. The 
operators of these farms tried to raise their cattle mainly on grass and roughage. 
Their major objective was to process and “sell’’ grass because growing grass 
was the best use for their land. 

Yearlings intended to be finished off grass were wintered on roughage 
alone, or roughage with only a very small ration of grain. This ration usually 
consisted of about two pounds but sometimes ran up to five pounds of grain 
chop a day. Grain feeding was always discontinued as soon as cattle were sent 
to pasture. Cattle finished off grass were expected to get their major gain in 
weight and to fatten up from grazing”. Away from pasture these cattle were 
fed rations only sufficient to maintain their natural growth and to allow them 
to return to grazing in a healthy condition. 

Most of the cattle off grass were slaughtered when about 24 to 23 years 
old. However, some farm operators would not sell poorly developed steers at 
the end of their second season of grazing but wintered and sent them to pasture 
for a third time and then sold them as three-year olds or even older animals. 
Some operators bought two-year old steers in the spring and sold them off 
grass in the early fall. Feeding of poor roughage in winter and inferior quality 
of cattle were the main reasons for having underdeveloped cattle at the end of 
the second grazing season. 

At the end of their first season of pasturing the weight of yearling feeders 
ranged from 625 to 800 pounds. In the late summer or early fall of the next 
year (now 2:1 to 23 years of age) their weight was from 850 to 1,150 pounds. 
Some three-year old animals weighed up to 1,250 pounds. 

Finishing off grass is a common practice on many beef farms in Bruce and 
Grey counties but is less frequent in the more southerly areas. 

Finishing of yearling feeders on grain.—There are many different ways to 
fatten mature cattle on grain. Feeding of young calves for baby beeves and of 
weanling calves to be fattened within one year has already been described 
(See pages 85, 86). 

Feeding grain on grass.—Some yearlings, even after they had been roughed 
through winter, were in fairly good flesh at the peak of the pasturing season. 
Sometimes these animals were given grain during the last two or three weeks 
of grazing and then put on a heavy feeding of grain and quickly fattened as 
light steers for the fall market. Favorable market conditions and a rather small 
supply of forage encourage this practice. 

Of all farm operators interviewed, 24 per cent in Grey county, 24 per cent in 
Bruce, 59 per cent in Huron, 38 per cent in Dufferin, and 46 per cent in Welling- 
ton county fed grain to cattle on grass. For all five counties the average 
proportion of farms feeding grain on grass was 37 per cent. 

More and more farmers choose feeding some grain during the later stages 
of pasturing. 

Finishing on Grain in the Stable.—Other yearlings were not prepared for the 
fall but for the following winter and spring markets. A fairly good supply of 
feeds and an expectation of better prices fostered this type of feeding. 

Few steers were roughed through their third winter and finished as three- 
year old cattle on grass with or without grain feeding. 

During the period of grain feeding in the stable steers were started on 
small rations. These rations were progressively increased, reaching the rate 





1 There were exceptions. Some very much improved and exceptionally well managed pastures 
were used for the same purpose. 

2 Though mature cattle ‘‘off grass’’ are not finished as well as cattle fed grain, they do fatten 
on pasture because they do not need nutrients for growth in the same way as younger animals 
do. Of course, finishing off grass takes more time than finishing on grain. 
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of six to 12 pounds but mostly 10 pounds of grain a day in three to five weeks 
of feeding. If the operators wanted to complete fattening in the shortest time 
possible the grain rations were further progressively increased to as much as 
18 pounds daily. 

To encourage a greater consumption of grain, some operators would not 
follow the usual practice of supplying the cattle with all the hay they would 
clean up but limit the amount of forage and give cattle all the grain they could 
eat without “getting off-feed’’.! 

The total amount of grain fed to yearlings till they were marketed ranged 
from 600 to 1,500 pounds, the usual range being from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds per 
animal. Of course, this was in addition to the amount of grain fed the same 
cattle when they were calves. 

Consumption of roughage during the same feeding period came near to 
14 tons of hay per head or its equivalent in hay and silage. The amount of forage 
varied directly with the length of the feeding period and inversely with the 
quantity of grain consumed. 

At the beginning of the feeding period in the fall most of the yearlings 
were about 18 months old, weighing 700 to 825 pounds each. However, they 
varied in age as well as in weight since different calves were born at different 
times of the year’. At the time of marketing the finished cattle usually weighed 
from 900 to 1,100 pounds. 

Of all farms surveyed 82 per cent bought minerals, 67 per cent concentrates, 
09 per cent grain, and 15 per cent bought hay. 

Thirty-eight per cent of the farms fed corn silage. Of these, 84 per cent 
had upright silos, 13 per cent had horizontal (above ground) Silos, and three 
per cent had pit silos (trench). Ten per cent of the farms fed grass silage. 

In 1956 only 15 per cent of the farmers gave stilbestrol to their cattle. 
However, 32 per cent of all operators expressed the intention of doing so in 
1957. 

Of all farms studied six per cent had hay self-feeders and three per cent 
had silage self-feeders; less than one per cent had grain self-feeders. 


Pasture.—The economy of beef production greatly depends on an adequate 
supply of pasture, the cost of nutrients from pasture comparing favorably with 
costs of nutrients from other feeds. 

The average capacity for all improved pastures was calculated as 2.6 months 
of grazing per acre, per head. For long-term improved pastures it was 1.9 
months, for rotation pasture 3.0 months, and for the greatly improved pastures 
5.1 months of grazing per acre, per head. The carrying capacity of rough pasture 
averaged only 1.1 months. 

On many farms all or at least some cattle were grazed on more than one 
kind of pasture. Cattle often were kept on the same pasture till about the end 
of July or the middle of August. After the first cutting of hay on a large number 
of farms cattle were allowed to graze both the early summer pasture and the 
fields which had been used for hay. 

Of all farms visited during the summer of 1956 only about 40 per cent had 
the opportunity to lease or to buy more pasture if they wanted to do so. 


Sheltering 
Most of the surveyed farms (95 per cent) had standard? barns which in 
most cases had been constructed not by the present but by earlier owners. 
Some of the barns were still equipped with stalls where beef cattle remained 





1An animal “gets off-feed” when it reaches a state of indigestion caused by overeating grain. 
2 All calves which wintered once were classified as yearlings. 
3’ Most of these were bank barns. 
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tied throughout most of the feeding period. However, most barns had few 
stalls left and were partitioned into two or more pens of different sizes. This 
arrangement generally provided housing for a fairly large number of cattle and 
reduced labor requirements. 

In many barns cattle milled around in closed pens under rather crowded 
conditions. Frequently the floor space in pens was limited to 30 square feet per 
yearling even when the cattle were given little opportunity for exercise outside. 
Some farmers kept a few cattle tied even when the largest part of the barn 
was partitioned into pens. Cows and feeders in the last stages of fattening were 
more commonly kept tied than younger or less finished animals. 

All feeder cattle were tied on seven per cent of farms with standard barns. 
Part of the feeder cattle were tied on 16 per cent of these farms and on the 
remaining 77 per cent of the farms all cattle were loose, but in pens. 

On 75 per cent of the farms with cattle in pens doors to these pens were 
kept closed most of the time. Only one-third of the operators of these farms 
let their cattle out each day. Two-thirds of the operators allowed their feeders 
to go outside only once a week or a fortnight, or even less often. Cleaning of 
the pens was always an occasion for the cattle to be outside. 

On the remaining 25 per cent of the farms cattle were free to go in and out 
of the pens at will. Pen doors in these barns either did not exist or were left 
open day and night and the barn doors were closed only during extreme weather 
conditions. 

Among farms with beef cows 66 per cent had all and 13 per cent had part 
of their cows tied; the remaining 21 per cent kept cows loose in pens. Only a 
few of these farms had the barn doors open much of the time. 

Only five per cent of all surveyed farms had loose housing systems. 


Castration, Dehorning and Branding 


Castration and dehorning of cattle was usually performed by the farm 
operators themselves, but sometimes custom hired. Tools and methods used 
for these operations varied with the age of animals and the preference of the 
men who did the work. Some animals had to be dehorned or castrated rather 
at a later than at the usual stage because some feeders from the West—espe- 
cially Saskatchewan—needed attention after they arrived in Ontario. 

Ontario farmers did not brand with hot irons. For cattle identification, 
some farmers pierced the ears, tagged, or tattooed the animal on a hip with 
an acid paste. Many operators did not do any branding. 


Mortality 


Except for losses of purchased feeders during transportation, mortality of 
mature cattle on Ontario beef farms was less than one per cent. However, 
death losses among calves born on farms exceeded six per cent. Of all calves 
lost during the year two per cent were aborted, 31 per cent born dead, and 
67 per cent died after birth. 

Preventive measures taken by farmers against death, disease, and pests 
were: 

1. a universal practice of dusting and spraying for lice and flies. Many 
operators also clipped backs, necks, briskets and sides of their cattle 
before putting them in the stable for wintering. 

2. vaccination against brucellosis. 

3. immunization against hemorrhagic septicemia which mostly amounted 
to the treatment of purchased Western calves or yearlings already 
showing symptoms of the disease. Of all surveyed farms, 33 per cent 
had some cattle needing attention. 
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4. occasional vaccination against black leg. Only a small number of 
farmers followed this practice. 


Marketing 


A variety of market outlets were available to beef farmers of southwestern 
Ontario. The interviewed operators reported sales of cattle to Toronto stock- 
yards and to Toronto and Kitchener packing plants, at private and community 
auction sales, to local drovers and to buyers from packing plants who called at 
the farm and agreed on a sale price per pound of liveweight before the live- 
stock left the farm. The drover usually offered a lump sum per animal rather 
than a price per pound. Besides all of the mentioned outlets some sales were 
made directly to neighboring farmers and to local consumers such as town 
butchers or people buying beef for home use. 

Auction sales, both community and privately-owned, were mainly outlets 
for selling feeders and stockers. Nevertheless, they were also used for marketing 
finished cattle. Fall auction sales for feeder cattle held at Wiarton, Keady, and 
Little Current, Manitoulin Island, were well patronized. At Keady there was 
a special sale of grass cattle in April, and a special sale of butcher cattle in 
August. Otherwise the auction sale took place weekly when every kind of 
livestock could be brought and offered for sale. A veterinary came to every 
sale to inspect all livestock. 

With the exception of packing houses, Ontario beef farmers used the 
described market facilities not only to sell but also to buy cattle for further 
feeding and finishing. 

Farmers bought some feeders locally from other farmers or through drovers 
(who often brought carlots of cattle from the west to resell) and Toronto stock- 
yards (the original purchase was made by a Toronto cattle buyer), and, of 
course, at auction sales where they bought feeder cattle in batches, or indi- 
vidually. The farmer matched cattle, bought individually, into lots of uniform 
animals. Many considered this practice to be a cheaper way of acquiring batches 
of homogeneous feeders than purchases in matched lots. 

Some Ontario beef farmers bought feeder cattle from western ranchers: 
they sent their mail orders directly to the known ranchers, or bought through 
commission men located in the prairie provinces. Occasionally Ontario farmers 
make trips to the west and buy feeder calves or yearlings at the ranch. 

Generally speaking it was easier for Ontario farmers to buy large lots of 
uniform western rather than of local cattle. One also should keep in mind that 
a large number of yearlings bought locally were originally brought from the 
west as calves and then resold to other farmers after about one year of feeding. 


FOOD PURCHASES, ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND, 1955 


CHARLOTTE J. JOHNSTON AND L. E. DRAYTON 


Findings arising from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics study of Urban 
Family Food Expenditure on quantities of food purchased per person per week 
in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver in 1955 are presented 
in another article in this issue.1 In April and October, 1955 similar data were 
obtained from a sample of families in St. John’s, Newfoundland.2 In each of 
the two survey months the sample was between 50 and 60 families. As in the 





1 Johnston, Charlotte I. Quantities of Food Purchased in Urban Areas, 1955. 
? Expenditure details are reported in Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1955. Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Reference Paper No. 76. Ottawa, 1957. 
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study for the five mainland cities the sample was restricted to families of two to 
six persons with a common food budget but the lower limit of the income range 
accepted in St. John’s was $1,000 instead of $2,000, although the upper limit 
was the same, namely $6,500. 

The St. John’s sample differed greatly from that obtained in the other five 
cities in both average family size and average family income. The average 
family size in St. John’s was close to four persons compared with about three 
in the mainland cities. Adults, 16 years of age and over, made up 68 per cent 
of the families of the mainland cities and 62 per cent of the St. John’s families. 
On the other hand, children aged five to fifteen years represented only 17 per 
cent of the survey population of the five cities whereas that age group formed 
24 per cent of the survey population in St. John’s. The average family income 
was $3,372 in St. John’s and $4,061 in the mainland cities. In both instances 
the samples were representative of normal or common family types rather 
than of the entire population of the cities concerned. 


Total Food Expenditure—Low income families usually spend less on food 
than high income families. Large families, especially those with small children, 
can usually manage with somewhat lower food expenditure per person than 
small families. For one thing there is often some economy in buying food in 
large units. Also, it is probably easier to keep waste to a minimum when 
cooking for several individuals than when cooking for only two or three. 

For these reasons it might be expected that food expenditure per person 
per week by the St. John’s families would be lower than by the families in 
the five mainland cities. Actually it was not (Table 1). The St. John’s families 
spent considerably less on food eaten away from home but spent more than 
families in other cities on food eaten at home. Considering their lower average 
income this means that a greater proportion of their income was spent on food. 
It does not mean, nevertheless, that the St. John’s families bought even as much 
food per person as those in the mainland cities since prices were much higher 
in St. John’s. High prices were augmented by the tax on food which amounted 
to 2.5 per cent of the total cost recorded. Only a few widely used products, 
mainly fresh and preserved milk, salt beef and pork, and flour, are exempt 
from the tax, as are candy, soda fountain drinks and meals. 


Table 1.—Expenditure Per Person Per Week on Food by Food Class, April and October, 1955, Five 
Mainland Cities and St. John’s Newfoundland (a) 























Five mainland cities St. John’s 
Food class April and 
Whole April October October (b) 
year 











— dollars per person per week — 
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Bakery and cerede MiG UChs 1 wate 6 ~ sg aes ale « corns . 68 ara | . 68 .70 
Bent moulery And 116 ek meee eck eta Rs cio nae OT soe ay es 1.70 1.98 1,94 
Paterandkoulsh eo sig he aeaicldcs cine mendes cheeknce dpc sregs .36 ef .40 34 
TP EMILS ANG VEPOLADICS, alchen ol wre Metis Gaaeis CABLE wearehs 1.07 ste 3 1.00 1.40 
Gilibirdodgetsiess s  itbains sr a edhe SAR Lad. .97 1.02 . 98 1.05 
PR GCREEI: WU LLOUMIG, voin. ccckee ee ee Sok eae e waceae 5.79 5.88 6.07 G.a0 
Poodseatenaway. from home. foun seks a. ae dees eee ee Oe . 62 .53 . 20 
Totaltoodtexpenaiture.(C).. svn: Meee ne oon woe eels ess 6.38 6.45 6.60 6.49 


(a) Based on tables in Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1955. Reference Paper No. 76. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Ottawa, 1957. 

(b) Including tax. : 

(c) Discrepancies in this total arise from inclusion of family members boarding out of town in number of persons use d 
for this total. These were excluded in estimating expenditure per person on food eaten at home. 
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Quantities Purchased.—Because of the small sample collected in St. John’s, 
the limitation of data to two months and the fact that the average family 
purchases many food items only occasionally rather than on a regular weekly 
basis, no attempt is made here to present any detailed analysis of the quantity 
purchased in St. John’s of each food item listed in the survey questionnaire.* 
Expenditure data are presented only for major food classes, with some discus- 
sion of the larger differences arising in quantities consumed. 

The classes used for this analysis are those of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics report. This classification is fairly logical for consideration of both 
the marketing and the nutritional aspects of food consumption. Three of the 
major food classes used, dairy products, eggs, and meat, poultry and fish, are 
animal protein products. The foods included within these three classes are good 
substitutes for each other so far as quality of protein is concerned. Bakery 
and cereal products as a class include most of the foods derived from cereal 
grains. The fats and oils class combines butter with its closest subtitutes. The 
“other foods” class is rather broad in that it includes sugar and related foods, 
beverages, frozen foods, and many canned or prepared foods composed of a 
variety of ingredients. 


Dairy Products.—Dairy products, other than butter, accounted for nine per 
cent of the food budget in St. John’s compared with about 12 per cent in the 
mainland cities (Table 2). This lower proportion of food expenditure was 
associated with a lower cost per person per week in St. John’s. 


Table 2.—Distribution Among Food Classes of Expenditure on FoodEaten at Home, Five Mainland 
Cities and St. John’s, Newfoundland, April and October, 1955 (a) 


Five mainland cities St. John’s 
Food class ——]} Newfoundland 
April =| October April and October 





—*' per cent *— 

Dairy products-3.7 00d votes eG ae eee as eee 12.2 Deeg 9.0 
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Bakery, and, cereal Wrociuces i. 15... pee ee ceca he ee Peal WALES 11.0 
Meat ooultry sind isn. eee ee eon pene ees ee ee 28.9 32.6 30.6 
Fats anc oils. ¢.0s-< ste soto ae oe EG ae ORR ae ae 6.3 6.6 5.4 
Fruits and veretables::c vince cen tie tient mers eee ee i 16.5 Pe 
Other foods: 3. P35 Ree eRe reine eae ete Oe re 17.4 Nera 16.7 
ORAL: dais acne cle Mote TE TCE « Bacbicee aay. ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 


(a) Based on tables in Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1955. Reference Paper No. 76. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Ottawa, 1957. 3 


The main reason for the difference in cost was the much smaller quantity 
of fresh milk purchased per person in St. John’s where the reported purchases 
were one pint per week compared with almost 4.5 pints in the five mainland 
cities. Since fluid milk cost 32 cents per quart in St. John’s during 1955 com- 
pared with an average of 21 cents per quart in the other survey cities, much of 
the difference in consumption rate may have been caused by the difference 
in price. 

The deficiency in fresh fluid milk in St. John’s was compensated for, in 
part, by a greater use of canned and powdered milk, of which the recorded 
weight purchased per person was over six times that of the other cities. The 

1Detailed comparisons of quantities reported consumed in St. John’s with the average of 


those of the five mainland cities and with Halifax have been computed and can be supplied on 
request. 
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records obtained did not distinguish between various concentrated milk prod- 
ucts. However, since the price per pound of evaporated milk is much lower 
than that of the other types of milk used in the household, and since the price 
per pound paid in St. John’s for all the purchased ‘‘canned and powdered milk’”’ 
group was little more than that of evaporated milk, nearly all of the “canned 
and powdered milk purchased was evaporated milk’. It would seem that not 
much more than the equivalent of a quart was added to the weekly consumption 
per person of fresh milk by the canned and powdered milk, leaving the level 
of consumption in St. John’s well under three-fourths of that of the mainland 
cities. In view of the relatively high proportion in St. John’s of children aged 
five to fifteen years, milk requirements per person were, however, greater than 
those of any other city. 


The price of fresh milk in St. John’s, 32 cents a quart, probably deters many 
families with incomes in the survey range from buying more of it. On the 
other hand, increased use of evaporated milk at about 20 cents a quart of 
reconstituted whole milk, and of powdered skim milk at an even lower price, 
might well be encouraged. 

Other dairy products include buttermilk, chocolate milk, cream, ice cream 
and the various types of cheese. In St. John’s the consumption of the first two 
items by the reporting families was negligible. The consumption rates of the 
other products were between 50 and 75 per cent of the average rates in the 
five mainland cities. It is rather remarkable that cream, usually canned, was 
bought by as high a proportion of the St. John’s families as bought fresh milk, 
and by a higher proportion than bought cream in the other survey cities. 
Although the consumption rate of cheese as a whole was lower in St. John’s, 
as much per person was bought of bulk cheese as elsewhere. 


Eggs.—The people of St. John’s were spending as much on eggs per person 
per week in April and October 1955 as other Canadians spent in October and 
considerably more than they did in April; yet they bought only 81 per cent 
of the quantity bought per person in the other five cities. 


Meats, Poultry and Fish.—Total expenditure per person on meat, poultry 
and fish differed little in St. John’s from that in the other cities. The quantities 
bought per person of total meat and poultry also differed little but the people 
of St. John’s purchased three times as much fresh and cured, and more frozen 
fish on the average than did those of the mainland cities. Thus the average 
St. John’s diet compared favorably with that of the other survey cities in its 
supply of animal protein derived from meat, poultry and fish. 

However, the survey families of St. John’s differed from those of the other 
cities in their choice of meat. Pork and veal were less popular but canned and 
cooked meat and sausages seemed to find a better market in St. John’s than in 
the other cities. About one-third of a pound of “other” beef, most of which 
was salted, was bought per person per week in St. John’s, whereas almost none 
of that type of beef was purchased in the other cities except Halifax. 


Bakery and Cereal Products.—The expenditures on bakery and cereal products 
together were very similar in St. John’s and the other cities. Nevertheless, 
there was a noticeable difference in purchase patterns. The people of St. John’s 
seemed to rely less on prepared foods. They bought much more flour, cake 
mixes and breakfast cereals to be cooked but somewhat less per person of 
most other bakery and cereal products than did the people of the other five 
cities. The total weight of such products reported per person in St. John’s was 
over 10 per cent greater than in the other cities. 
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Although so much flour was bought in St. John’s the bread eaten was by 
no means all home-baked. Nearly 90 per cent of the families bought some 
bread in the two-weeks survey period, and the quantity bought per person was 
80 per cent of that purchased in the other cities. 

An average of 4.25 pounds of flour was bought per family per week in 
St. John’s, yet over 70 per cent of the purchases recorded were in seven-pound 
units. Evidently the few cents gained and the convenience of having a supply 
on hand by buying flour in large quantities were outweighed by other factors. 


Fats and Oils.—The St. John’s families spent less on fats and oils than did 
those in the other cities. The main reason for this was that they ate margarine 
instead of butter. They used six times as much margarine per person as the 
mainland families but only three-tenths as much butter. The aggregate retail 
weight of butter, margarine, lard and vegetable shortening purchased per person 
in St. John’s was 0.9 pound compared with 0.7 pound in the other cities. Indeed 
the purchases of margarine in St. John’s almost equalled the combined purchases 
of these four fats in the other cities. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—The St. John’s families used a much larger percentage 
of their food budget for the purchase of fruits and vegetables than did families 
in the other cities. They also spent considerably more money on these foods. 

Because of the large variety of fruits and vegetables and the various forms 
in which they are sold, appraisal of the quantity data is difficult. Four fresh 
fruits were generally available and purchased in substantial quantities in both 
April and October. These were apples, bananas, grapefruit and oranges. The 
St. John’s families reported purchase rates of the two citrus fruits 20 per cent 
higher than those prevailing in the other cities. On the other hand, they bought 
less than half as many bananas per person. 

The quantity of fresh apples reported per person was higher in April but 
much lower in October than that in the other cities. Reported October purchases 
in the other cities were 2.5 times as great as April purchases but in St. John’s 
purchase rates for the two months were very similar. The price per pound 
for apples in October averaged 15 cents in St. John’s compared with seven cents 
in the other cities. By April this price difference had narrowed to 19 cents 
per pound in St. John’s compared with 14 in the mainland cities. 

As to fresh vegetables, the St. John’s families reported the purchase of 
over three times as much cabbage per person as did families in the mainland 
cities. They also had relatively high purchase rates of potatoes and carrots. 
However, their purchase rates of beans, celery, lettuce, spinach and cauliflower 
were only half or less of the average for the other cities. Purchases per person 
of fresh onions and tomatoes in St. John’s were near average. 

Despite the large quantities of potatoes bought it was apparently the 
custom for most families in St. John’s to buy them at least every two weeks. 

At 24 cents per person per week the expenditure on canned and dried fruits 
in St. John’s was 60 per cent higher than in the mainland cities}. 

It should be remembered however that St. John’s prices were much higher 
than those in the other cities. The price of choice canned peaches, for instance, 
was 25 per cent higher than the average price in the mainland cities. Never- 
theless, the big difference in expenditure would suggest that St. John’s probably 
had the higher consumption rate for most items in this category. There was 
at least one exception to this, namely, canned apple juice. Apparently, the 
market for canned apple juice has not been fully developed in St. John’s. 

As to canned and dried vegetables, the level of consumption for pulses in 
St. John’s was especially high. The St. John’s families reported the purchase 





1 Preliminary results of a Dominion Bureau of Statistics survey conducted in 1957 show that 
this difference was then only 30 per cent. 
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of 4.5 fluid ounces of canned baked beans per person per week, 2.5 times as 
much as was reported by families in the five mainland cities. The purchase 
rate reported for dried vegetables, consisting mainly of white beans and split 
peas, was seven times as high in St. John’s as in the other cities. The purchase 
rates of canned corn, tomatoes and tomato juice were relatively low but that 
of peas was high in St. John’s. 


Although part of the high expenditure on fruits and vegetables in St. John’s 
may have resulted from high prices, the proportion of the food budget spent on 
these products indicated that they were liked and given some priority. As a 
result, the fruit and vegetable content of the diet did not compare unfavorably 
with that in the other cities. 


Other Foods.—At about one dollar per person per week expenditure on 
other foods was near the five-city average. Nevertheless, there were a few 
items included in this broad category which the St. John’s families consumed 
at rates below half those prevailing in the mainland cities. These items were 
frozen vegetables, frozen fruits and juices, coffee and soft drinks. The low 
consumption rates of frozen fruits and vegetables in St. John’s has little sig- 
nificance with respect to comparative nutrition as even in the other cities the 
consumption rates for each of these two food classes was only one ounce per 
person per week. Thus, St. John’s in 1955 was scarcely touched as a market for 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 

Tea and sugar were two grocery items which the St. John’s families con- 
sumed at fairly high rates. 


The Total Diet—From the foregoing analysis it seems that the general diet 
of families in St. John’s compared satisfactorily with that of families in other 
Canadian cities. There were many differences of detail which were probably 
caused by price structure and habit. The effect of the low level of fresh fluid 
milk consumption on the nutritive value of the diet was only partially offset 
by the large quantity of concentrated milk products used. The data indicate 
that the intakes of other animal protein foods and of the protective fruits and 
vegetables were about as adequate in St. John’s as in the other survey cities. 
The consumption rate of energy foods (cereal products, fat and oils, sugar) 
seemed to be somewhat higher than in other Canadian cities, probably a desir- 
able situation if one considers the differences in food requirements dictated by 
climate and types of activity. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Federal Agricultural Legislation in Canada—1958 Supplement. Ottawa, 
February 1959. pp. ii + 97-106. 

A summary of agricultural legislation, passed by the Parliament of Canada, 
at the first session of the 23rd Parliament (October 14, 1957-February 1, 1958) 
and the first session of the 24th Parliament (May 12-September 6, 1958). This 
summary is the third supplement to Federal Agricultural Legislation in Canada, 
1954. 


Consumer Preferences for Apples in Greater Montreal. Choquette, R. and L. E. 
Drayton. (Prepared for the Quebec Agricultural Marketing Board). Ottawa, 
April 1959. pp. 54. 

A study concerned with the maintenance and improvement of the Montreal 
market for Quebec apple producers. It was especially designed to secure infor- 
mation on the types of families which are heavy consumers and those which 
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are light consumers of apples; the places where consumers choose to buy their 
apples, their packaging preferences; the satisfactory quality of purchased apples, 
from the viewpoint of the consumers; the consumers’ concern about grading 
standards; the types of families which use processed apple products; and ways | 
of increasing the consumption of processed apple products. 

The report itself is organized into three main parts: Fresh Apples; Uses of 
Apples; and Processed Apple Products. The 18 pages of text are followed by 
27 pages of Tabulations of the Consumer Survey, and a copy of the Questionnaire 
Used by Enumerators. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in the Atlantic Provinces—1958 Supplement. 
Fleming, David. Ottawa, May 1959. pp. 65-78. 

This supplement to Provincial Agricultural Legislation in the Atlantic 
Provinces brings up to date the summaries of agricultural statutes contained in 
that bulletin; it outlines the nature of the amendments and the new legislation 
passed in 1957 and in the first half of 1958. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Quebec and Ontario, 1957-1958 supple- 
ment. Ottawa, May 1959. pp. ii + 69-80. 

The second supplement to Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Quebec 
and Ontario, 1955. 


Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western Canada, 1957-1958 supplement. 
Ottawa, May 1959. pp. ii + 125-138. 

The second supplement to Provincial Agricultural Legislation in Western 
Canada, 1955. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Keeping the Farm in the Family. Gilson, J. C. Reprinted from The Country 
Guide. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 1959. pp. 24. 

Dr. Gilson, associate professor of agricultural economics at the University 
of Manitoba, conducted a study of 30 farm families during the summer of 1958. 
He used the results of this study in a series of four articles on problems relating 
to the continuity of ownership of the family farm. These articles, published 
in The Country Guide, dealt specifically with: Continuity of Ownership; The 
Father-Son Team; Who Gets the Family Farm; and Planning the Family Farm 
Estate. 


The Case for Co-operatives—Brief of the Co-operative Union of Canada to 
The Royal Commission on Price Spreads of Food Products. Ottawa 1959, pp. 30. 

This brief defines co-operative enterprise, reviews the differences between 
co-operative and other types of business, describes the purchasing and marketing 
activities in Canada, the relations between co-operatives and marketing boards 
and the success of recently-established co-operative food stores. It also presents 
a brief review of co-operative activities in other countries and then goes on to 
discuss co-operative principles and objectives and the impact of co-operatives 
on the economy under the following section headings; Basic Assumptions; 
Marketing Co-operatives; Producers and Consumers; Purchasing Co-operatives; 
and Education and Self-Discipline in Co-operation. 


The Recent History of Land-Use——Wibberley, G. P. Reprint No. 126, New 
Series. Wye College, University of London, Ashford, Kent.” pp. 135° ~“(Re-= 
printed from The Biological Productivity of Britain, published by the Institute 
of Biology, 41 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W. 7, in 1958). 

A description of the changes in major land uses in England and Wales since 
1900 and an analysis of their impact on society. 
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Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(#) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. 

(°) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rat es and farm wage rates. 

(4) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates, and farm wage rates. 

(*) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Index of 
Industrial Production, 1935-57. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


External Trade.—Canada’s commodity imports continued to increase in 
July 1959, the tenth month for which increases over the corresponding month 
of the previous year have been recorded. 

Imports from all countries were estimated at $494.9 million, compared with 
$431.7 million in July 1958. Total exports rose to $433.7 million from $421.6 
million in July 1958. Imports exceeded exports by $61.2 million in July 1959 
and $10 million in July 1958. 

For the seven months ending July, imports totaled $3,310.2 million in 1959 
and $3001.7 million in 1958 and exports totaled $2,850.4 million in 1959 and 
$2,803 million in 1958. Imports exceeded exports by $459.8 million in January- 
July 1959 and by $198.7 million in the corresponding period in 1959. 

July imports from the United Ssates rose to $334.7 million in 1959 from 
$286.8 million in 1958. Exports rose to $285.3 million from $249.6 million. The 
import balance increased to $49.4 million from $37.2 million. In the January-J uly 
period imports from the United States rose to $2,299.8 million from $2,103.5 
million and exports to $1,792.2 million from $1,618.5 million. The import 
balance increased to $507.6 million from $485 million. 

Imports from the United Kingdom were valued at $52.5 million in July 
1959 and $48.2 million in July 1958. Exports were valued at $52.9 million in 
July 1959 and $74.1 million in July last year. The export balance was reduced 
to only $400,000 from $25.9 million in July last year. In the January-July 
period imports rose to $336.4 million from $314.8 million and exports to $418.4 
million from $443.8 million; the export balance was reduced to $82 million 
from $129 million. 


Industrial Production—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production declined to 164.1 in June from 164.7 in May. The following figures 
depict the changes in the index of industrial production (1949100) during 
the January-June period of 1959. 




















Total 

Total Manufacturing electric 

industrial Total power 
production mining Non- and gas 
Total durables Durables utilities 

Jmroaryedredi Ss. . rk - ds 159.5 240.9 143.8 144.2 143.4 258.5 
ace ee 162.0 249.4 145.8 145.0 146.7 260.0 
Uh Gl 6 lilies inoniceehcttr a erin, CO ce toro 249.1 144.8 144.0 145.7 260.3 
WT des fee Oy araky ae hbana ie 165.4 250.5 149.1 148.9 149.4 266.8 
Maxyrttias «a sts 164.7 D2 Susl, 148.2 149.0 147.1 26D. 1 
A ibe pam alee wae eee i oaks ie 164.1 250.6 147.3 145.9 149.0 272.0 














Labor.—Canada’s paid workers realized about $1,528.1 million in salaries, 
wages and supplementary labor income in June 1959, compared with $1,483.8 
in May 1959 and $1,407.1 million in June 1958. Amounts received in the January- 
June period totaled $8,609.2 million in 1959 and $7,968.4 million in 1958. 

Canada’s industrial composite employment index (1949—100) rose to 123.3 
in June from 119.6 in May 1959, the largest gain between two months in recent 
years. The index stood at 121.3 in June 1958. Weekly wages and salaries 
averaged $73.71 in the last pay period in June 1959 compared with $73.82 in 
May and $70.70 in June 1958. 


Consumer Price Index.—Canada’s consumer price index (1949==100) rose 
to 126.4 in August from 125.9 in July and 125.2 in August 1958. The previous 
peak, 126.3, was recorded in November 1958. 
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The food index increased seasonally from 119.2 to 120.5. Higher prices 
were reported for eggs, oranges, lettuce, beef and pork, and lower prices for 
most fresh vegetables, particularly potatoes and tomatoes. 


Wholesale Prices.—Canada’s general wholesale price index (1935-39—100) 
rose to 231.0 in July from 230.7 in June 1959 and 227.3 in July 1958. The animal 
products group index recorded the biggest rise from June to July 1959, moving 
to 257.1 from 252.6 in June. Higher prices were recorded for hides and skins, 
lard and tallow, eggs, fresh meat, livestock, and leather. The non-metallic 
minerals group index rose to 186.0 from 185.3; prices were higher for cement, 
coal and coke. 

The non-ferrous metals group index dropped to 172.8 from 174.8, mainly 
because of lower prices for copper and its products, and tin. The vegetable 
products group index dropped to 199.0 from 200.0; prices were lower for fresh 
fruit, vegetable oils and products, tea, coffee, cocoa, and raw sugar. 


Prices of Agricultural Products.—Canada’s index of farm prices of agricul- 
tural products (1935-39100) rose to 242.2 in July from 239.6 in June and the 
low point, for the first seven months of 1959, of 236.3 in April. The June-July 
gain is attributable mainly to higher prices for livestock and potatoes. 


Retail Sales.—Retail sales in Canada totaled about $1,383.9 million in June 
1959, close to an eight per cent increase from the $1,283.1 million total in June 
1958. January-June sales rose to $7,666.4 million in 1959 from $7,270.6 million 
in 1958. 


Farm Implements and Equipment.—Sales of farm implements and equipment, 
including repair parts, were valued at $104.9 million, wholesale, in the first 
half of 1959, a sharp increase from the $81.6 million for the first six months 
of 1958. Ail provinces reported larger sales. 


Farm Cash Income.—Canadian farmers realized a record $1,318.6 million 
from the sale of farm products and participation payments on previous years’ 
grain crops in the first six months of 1959, a three per cent increase over the 
$1,279.6 million total for 1958. Higher returns from flaxseed, tobacco, barley, 
hogs, poultry meat and dairy products, and larger Canadian Wheat Board 
payments more than offset lower returns from the sales of wheat, potatoes 
and cattle. 

Farm cash income was higher than a year earlier in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. Gains ranged from 
less than one per cent in Quebec to almost nine per cent in Alberta and 
decreases from less than one per cent in Saskatchewan to 11 per cent in New 
Brunswick. 

Income from the sale of field crops was estimated at $467.8 million, 
compared with $454 million in the first half of 1958. Increased returns from 
sales of flaxseed, tobacco and barley, larger Canadian Wheat Board payments, 
and reduced repayments of cash advances on farm-stored grain were the 
main contributors to the gains in income. These gains were partly offset by lower 
returns from sales of wheat and potatoes. 

Cash income from the sale of livestock and livestock products was estimated 
at $828 million, compared with $801.3 million for the first six months of 1958. 
Returns were greater for all items included in this group except cattle and 
calves. Lower marketings of cattle and calves more than offset higher average 
prices. 


Crops.—According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics first official fore- 
casts for 1959, the production of all wheat, oats, all rye and tame hay will 
exceed that of 1958 but the output of barley, mixed grains, flaxseed, rapeseed, 
mustard seed and potatoes will be lower. 
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RED MEAT CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 
L. E. DRAYTON 


Before World War II Canadians were eating less than 1.5 billion pounds of 
red meat a year (Table 1). Today their consumption is approaching 2.5 billion 
pounds a year; by 1960 it may well exceed this level. The 1935 figure of 1.25 
billion pounds will then have about doubled in a 25-year period. 

Most of this spectacular increase stemmed from the growth of the Canadian 
population. Per capita consumption reached a peak of 152.7 pounds in 1944 but 
this peak has not been closely approached since then. Indeed, a sharp decline 
occurred in the late 1940’s (Table 2). Still, with higher income levels the rate 
of consumption remained considerably above that prevailing during the late 
1930’s. Following the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 1952 the prices 
of meat declined sharply. Consumers responded by buying more meat and in 
recent years red meat consumption has been about 140 pounds per person a 
year. 


Table 1.—Consumption of Red Meats in Canada, 1935-58 











Lamb Canned All 
Year Beef Veal Pork and Offal meats meats 
mutton 


—million pounds per year— 








1935-39........ 605.9 116.0 ~ 440.3 61.8 62.8 15.9 1,301.9 
1940-44........ 678.1 124.8 628.3 48.2 69.9 PLAST ioc 
1945-49........ 786.4 133.4 627.8 46.1 66.0 40.9 1,700.6 
1950-54........ 841.9 Tlf se 760.0 3220 (ile Gaee 1,888.7 
1TOGDc. ce Meese 1,085.4 132.3 ore 40.7 83.0 tise 2,184.9 
NODGEE S Acca 1,157.9 Wt 795.8 41.1 84.9 85.9 2000-0 
LOT ue eee es 1,240.3 150.1 766.9 44,2 87.0 86.1 2,374.6 
1O58e= Fe 1,104.7 150.0 883.1 46.0 81.8 88.7 2,354.3 
Table 2.—Consumption of Red Meats per Person in Canada, 1935-58 

eee ooooeyeoyeyq$35a0306MF6—060$™$qmmssmmmmm9m9ma>0—>=—' 

Lamb Canned All 

Year Beef Veal Pork and Offal meats meats 
mutton 
—pounds per year— 

10S bas Woe. 54.7 10.5 39.9 5.6 5.7 1.4 117.8 
1940-44........ 60.5 Hah, dl 56.0 4.3 6.2 1.9 140.0 
1945-49........ 63.3 10.7 BORO oer Oro See 136.6 
E95 0S 04s aeiecr ei 57.9 Sal Doe, 23 4.9 iS Yers: (siee2 
EG OR eee 69.1 8.4 49.7 2.6 5,9 42 138.8 
1056 20k. wditases 72.0 8.6 49.5 2.6 Dye 4.9 142.9 
POD tee an ee 74.8 9.0 46.2 ooT 5.2 4.6 142.5 
10bG Anas tee 64.8 8.8 51.8 Zal 4.8 One 138.1 
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If the years of peak meat consumption during World War II, 1942-1945 
inclusive, are omitted a trend line which fits the data on total meat consumption 
per person reasonably well may be computed (Figure 1). This trend line indi- 
cates that meat consumption per person in Canada has been increasing about 
one pound a year during the last 25 years. Over two-thirds of the annual varia- 
tion in meat consumption is associated with this trend. 

The good fit of this trend line during peace-time years probably arises from 
special circumstances of the period covered rather than any gradual basic 
change in the desire of the Canadian population to eat red meats. 

Unemployment was widespread in Canada during the 1930’s. Many urban 
families could afford little, if any, meat even at prevailing low prices. Data on 
red meat consumption in Canada before 1935 are not available but, in all likeli- 
hood, the consumption rate was much higher throughout the 1920’s than during 
the following decade. 

Since 1940 there has been little unemployment. Moreover, unemployment 
insurance has prevented complete cessation of income for many of those who 
have been unemployed. Average incomes have risen rapidly. In 1935-39 per 
capita disposable income was only $339 compared with $1,338 in 1958. Even 
though the general price level had doubled this represented a very substantial 
increase in real income. Consequently, it is quite possible that the apparent 
trend in red meat consumption per person since 1935 is fully accounted for by 
the effects of improved income distribution and increasing real income. Annual 





Figure 1. Trend in Meat Consumption 1935-1958. 


Pounds per person 
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fluctuations in supplies and prices may well account for most of the deviations 
from this general trend in peace-time years. 


Comparative Consumption of Various Meats.—Beef and pork are by far the 
most important red meats in Canada (Table 3). Lamb and mutton play a rela- 
tively insignificant role in the Canadian diet. This low consumption of lamb and 
mutton is probably associated with the small size of the Canadian sheep industry. 
Nevertheless, there is considerable evidence that Canadians generally prefer 
beef and pork to lamb. Imported lamb is often offered at prices similar to or 
even lower than those of beef and pork. If such offers stimulated heavy retail 
buying, imports would probably become much greater unless domestic produc- 
tion increased to meet the demand. 

A survey conducted in 1936 revealed that many people did not like lamb!. 
In reporting on this survey Johnston and Hopper concluded that one reason why 
so many people disliked lamb was that they did not know how to buy and cook 
lamb. If that was true 20 years ago it may be even more so today when lamb 
and mutton account for less than two per cent of total meat consumption. 


Table 3.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Meat Consumption by Kinds of Meat, 1935-58 




















Lamb Canned All 
Year Beef Veal Pork and Offal meats meats 
mutton 





—per cent of all meats— 


LUS0= a0 sagge to 46.5 8.9 33.8 4.8 4.8 Dee 100.0 
19407 AS ok 43.2 8.0 39.9 3.0 4.5 1.4 100.0 
1945-49........ 46.3 7.8 36.9 Dek 3.9 2.4 100.0 
TODO SOE. cs ce 44.2 6.2 40.6 ie 3.8 3.5 100.0 
1955 omega. J225 49,7 6.1 35.3 19 3.8 3.2 100.0 
OD G noes col 50.2 5.9 34.5 ey, 3.6 a Bart 100.0 
LOD, Zien east 52.2 6.3 32.3 1.9 3.7 3.6 100.0 
19533. here | 46.9 6.4 37.5 1.9 3.5 3.8 100.0 











Veal is more important than lamb in the Canadian dietary pattern but has 
never exceeded 10 per cent of total red meat consumption. When it is realized 
that veal is derived primarily from the slaughter of dairy calves not required 
for breeding purposes it becomes apparent that supplies of veal are quite limited 
relative to those of other meats. Thus, the fact that veal consumption in Canada 
has never exceeded 12 pounds per person and has even declined in recent years 
to less than nine pounds may have very little relevance as an indicator of meat 
preferences. 

Similar considerations apply to offal. The supply is generally limited by 
the quantity of livestock slaughtered. Exports and imports are usually small 
by comparison with domestic consumption. When large quantities of meat are 
exported the domestic supply of offal tends to increase relatively to that of 
other meat. This may account for the decline in the share of the Canadian meat 
market which was filled with offal after the loss of the British market for 
bacon, about 1948. We are eating over three times as much canned meats per 





1 Johnston, Charlotte I. and W. C. Hopper, Consumption of Lamb in City Households. 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 1942. 
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person today as we did in the 1930’s. This is part of the much publicized trend 
to buy more service with foods. However, it is unlikely that canned meats will 
account for more than five per cent of our meat consumption within the next 
decade if good quality fresh meat is abundant and sells at prices judged reason- 
able by the consumers. 

Pork products have comprised from 32 to 46 per cent of the meat consumed 
in Canada. During the 23-year period 1935 to 1957 no consistent trend developed 
in per capita consumption of pork. Consumption was at record levels in 1942 
and 1943. Exclusive of the World War II period, the peak year for pork con- 
sumption was 1951 when we consumed much more pork than beef. From 1951 
to 1957 pork consumption per person in Canada showed a rather sharp downward 
trend, having declined over 12 pounds per person. This is probably a temporary 
phenomenon as pork consumption per person increased in 1958 and may reach 
the 1951 level in 1959. 

Beef would seem to be definitely the favorite meat of Canadians. Under 
normal conditions beef probably fills from 45 to 50 per cent of our meat require- 
ments. In a few years such as 1946, 1954 and 1957 over half of the meat con- 
sumed was beef. At the other extreme, in 1951, only 39 per cent of our meat 


was beef. 


Competition between Beef and Pork.—Relative prices have a marked effect on 
the consumption of beef and pork. Woolam demonstrated in 1953 that the ratio 
of annual domestic consumption of beef to pork was inversely correlated to the 
prices of these meats.1 In years when the weighted average prices ? of beef and 
pork at Toronto were equal Canadians consumed slightly more beef than pork. 
When the wholesale price of beef was 31 per cent below that of pork the con- 
sumption of beef was 150 per cent of that of pork. 

A shift in preferences between beef and pork occurred during the last 
quarter century. The nature of this shift can be recognized from a study of 
Figure 2. The vertical axis of this figure shows beef steak prices as a percentage 
of loin chop prices and the horizontal axis Canadian consumption of beef 
expressed as a percentage of the Canadian consumption of pork. Both axes are 
drawn on logarithmic scales. Each O symbol represents the relation between 
steak prices expressed as a percentage of pork loin chop prices and beef con- 
sumption expressed as a percentage of pork consumption in one of the years, 
1935 to 1944 inclusive. The symbol (® is used for the years 1945 to 1949 and 
the symbol X for the years 1950 to 1958 inclusive. The lower line is a computed 
line of best fit to the data of the 1935-44 period and the upper line to the data 
of the 1950-58 period. One can readily observe that the symbol O falls on both 
sides of the lower line and is always closer to it than to the upper line. A 
similar relation exists between the symbol X and the upper line. As to the 
symbol ©) it falls between the two lines in four out of five years. These five 
years seem to represent a transition period between the consumer preference 
patterns prevailing during the other two periods. 

The two lines have a slope of about —0.6. Because of the use of logarithmic 
scales in these charts this slope indicates that a 10 per cent increase in beef 
prices with pork prices remaining constant results in a six per cent decrease in 
beef consumption relative to pork consumption. This general relationship existed 
in both periods. However, the line representing the consumption pattern for 
the later period is above and to the right of the line for the earlier period. This 





1Woolam, G. E., The Influence of Prices on the Relative Consumption of Beef and Pork, 
Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, June 1953. 

2The production year for both meats was October 1 to September 30. Monthly prices 
were weighted on the basis of monthly domestic disappearance from inspected slaughter. The 
consumption data refer to disappearance from inspected slaughter and not to total consumption. 
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Figure 2. Relation between Beef Steak Prices expressed as a Percentage of 
Pork Loin Prices and Beef Consumption expressed as a Percentage 
of Pork Consumption. 


signifies that a given price relationship between beef and pork led to a greater 
consumption of beef relative to pork during the 1950-58 period than during the 
1935-44 period. For example, equal prices for the specified cuts led to virtually 
equal consumption of the two meats during the 1935-44 period. During the 
1950-58 period equal prices led to 40 per cent more beef than pork being 
consumed.! : 

Some plausible reasons may be offered for this apparent shift in consumer 
preferences. The increase in real income per family may have something to 
do with it. The locker plant and the home freezer make it easier to hold home 
produced beef for summer use in rural areas and may be important contributors 
to the changes in preferences. Increasing objection to fat in meat may be another 
relevant consideration ?. 


1Some writers have noted a somewhat similar but differently-timed shift from the use of 
pork to that of beef in the United States. A comprehensive review of American research in 
this and related fields is contained in: Beik, Leland L., Consumer Demand for Meat, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa., 1959. 
2For recent research data on consumer attitudes to fat in bacon and beef see the following 
articles in The Economic Annalist: 
a) Johnston, Charlotte I, Consumers’ Opinions of Side Bacon. (October 1954). 
b) Johnston, Charlotte I., Consumer Acceptance of Grade A Lean Bacon in Montreal, Edmon- 
ton and Toronto. (April 1958). 
ce) Drayton, L. E., Consumer Choices Among Beef Roasts and Steaks Based on Visual Inspec- 
tions. (August 1958). 
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Regional Variations.—Our data on regional variations in meat consumption 
are quite limited but nevertheless suffice to indicate substantial differences in 
meat consumption in various parts of the country. According to studies of diets 
of rural families, in the Maritime Provinces, in 1945-46, the level of meat con- 
sumption in rural homes was considerably below the Canadian average!. In 
the three provinces studied estimated meat consumption per person in farm 
households ranged from 63 per cent of the Canadian average in New Brunswick 
to 77 per cent in Prince Edward Island. Nevertheless, the reported beef con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island was close to the Canadian 
average. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics urban expenditure studies provided 
data on food purchases by families of 2-6 persons with incomes ranging from 
$2,000 to $6,500 in the cities of Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. They revealed considerable variations in meat consumption, among the 
five cities. Expenditure per person per week on meat in 1953 varied from less 
than $1.20 in Winnipeg to almost $1.90 in Montreal (Table 4). In 1955 Halifax 
was the low city with an expenditure of 98 cents per person per week as 
compared with $1.60 in Montreal. 


Table 4.—Expenditure on Meat and Quantity Consumed per Person per Week, Five Canadian 
Cities, 1953 and 19552 














Five-city 
—— Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver average 
—dollars per person per week— 
Expenditure, 1953...:...0...: M27 1.86 1y37 1.16 1.44 152 
Expenditure, 1955........... 0.98 1.60 1.36 1.09 1.34 1.39 
Quantity consumed, 1955 —pounds per person per week— 
Allimmeaes 54. cheek a 1.63 Bat AAG 122 2.26 2.17 
Total, Deet-b Sse. ae ee 0.76 1.15 0.99 0.74 0.99 1.00 
Lamb and mutton.......... 0.04 0.05 0.06 0.03 0.09 0.06 
Liver ne: Beat: as. 0.05 0.06 0.07 0.06 0.07 0.06 
Meat, canned 5 =... 982-020) 0.06 0.06 0.06 0.08 0.06 0.06 
Meat, cooked.............. 0.16 0.08 0.18 0.18 0.20 O15 
Borkeh ee fee ae 0.44 0.58 0.59 0.56 0.62 0.58 
DAlISAveS «eo, oe. ween 0.07 0.14 0.14 0.13 One 0.14 
V Geet ae cee tie ae al fe colle 0.05 0.19 0.06 0.14 0.06 0.12 








* Based on data contained in Reference Paper No. 76, Urban Family Food Expenditure, and other D.B.S. data. 
> A few minor cuts representing about three per cent of expenditure on meat excluded. 


Variations in meat prices caused variations in meat expenditures but meat 
consumption also varied greatly from city to city; it ranged from a low of 1.6 
pounds per person per week in Halifax to a high of 2.3 pounds in Montreal 2. 

To compare these figures with the Canadian average meat consumption of 
139 pounds per person in 1955 some adjustment is necessary. This latter figure 
represents carcass weight whereas the urban expenditure study data are in 


1 Johnston, Charlotte I. and L. E. Drayton, Consumption of Food by Farm Households in 
New Brunswick, 1945-1946: Consumption of Food by Farm Households in Nova Scotia, 1945-1946; 
Consumption of Food by Farm Households in Prince Edward Island, 1945-1946. 


2 For further details see Johnston, Charlotte I., Quantities of Food Purchased in Urban Areas, 
1955, The Economic Annalist, June 1959. 
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term of retail weight. As retail weight of meat is probably between 80 and 90 
per cent of carcass the retail weight of meat consumed per person in 1955 was 
between 111 and 125 pounds. The average consumption for the five cities was 
2.2 pounds per person per week or 113 pounds per year. However, this does not 
include meat purchased in restaurants and other public eating places. So, the 
data for the five cities are quite consistent with the estimated average con- 
sumpion of meat for all Canada. 


In comparisons between beef and pork further adjustments should be made 
for cooked meats and sausages. These products averaged 0.3 pounds per person 
per week for the five cities but were not included in either beef or pork data. 
However, they would be included in carcass weight data. 


The fact that Halifax is 20 per cent or more below the other four cities for 
total meat and all major meat categories except liver, canned meat and cooked 
meat is consistent with the findings of the rural diets studies referred to above. 
Apparently the Maritime provinces are an area of rather low meat consumption. 
These provinces produce less meat than they consume and have lower per capita 
incomes than other provinces; the combined price-income effects could easily 
account for a much lower rate of meat consumption than elsewhere in Canada. 


The deviations in quantity of meat consumed in cities other than Halifax 
from the five-city average were fairly small. However, there are evidences of 
varying preference patterns among meats. For example, Montreal is high in 
consumption rate for beef and veal but not for other meats. Winnipeg, on the 
other hand, has a low consumption rate for beef, lamb and mutton but not for 
other meats. 


Future Meat Consumption.—Our data provide a good basis for speculation on 
future meat consumption in Canada. The trend in total meat consumption is 
moving upwards and this trend probably stems from an increase in real income 
during the period for which data were available. Low income rates may well 
be the cause of the low rate of meat consumption in the Maritime provinces. 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects tried to forecast the 
Canadian demand for farm products. According to this forecast our consumption 


Table 5.—Household Meat Consumption Related to Family Income, United States, 1955° 














Number Persons Meat bought 
Family income of per per 
households household person 
—pounds— 
PT PONSEHOLOS Of 2 OF MOCO: fa ial See ees ee oo ee ee Sas 5, 648 oD o.0 
Barer GL O00) 5 ie ncaa a caste casa ts eat a atcha a a 532 3.0 2.0 
RIPON aL O90 terete to kon sins tate a vier ta meron Ss Bees 647 SAGs 2.5 
SPM) peo GOO Aa ddcis a tenes eee ea Res oot 692 Aya) 2.9 
BPO ern ay Oc icsc oie oie sia ea en ae ea Oe oe ete 867 eit 2.9 
SE O00 OF4) 099. h3.5e y. Rt, TNEEBaak ine he 865 3.6 SIAL 
EEN She at Oe ae ee er ok, RE, © Soe a bie es 340 
SO OOO sss O99 ee ecrarck et cage ithe Sirs rake: a thar drs iat st Pe eo 530 3.0 3.4 
SS OOP me ON000 Shae a2 lc eee cbse ape a ee 181 3.0 oro 
BIDMODUA EO Vette ied cha. cages cane auotains eae 199 3.6 3.6 





oS eee ee rae Samer parE rE arse 


* Based on data in Food Consumption of Households iv the United States. 
Report No. 1, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1956. 
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of red meats per person would be 147 pounds in 1965 and 169 pounds in 19801. 
A continuation of the upward trend for total meat consumption, in evidence 
during the last 23 years, would result in quite similar estimates, namely, 148 
pounds in 1965 and 163 pounds in 1980. 

Both forecasts assume a continuing rise in per capita real income without 
any major shift in consumer preference. Questions thus arise as to how farm 
income increases might lift meat consumption. For North America the best 
indication possibly comes from data on quantities consumed by upper middle 
income families. We do not have data for Canada but a 1955 survey of food 
consumption provided them for the United States. The average family of two 
or more persons used three pounds of meat per person per week in April 1955 
(Table 5). Families with an income of $5,000 to $10,000 used about 10 per cent 
more; meat consumption per person seemed to be fairly stable throughout this 
income range. Families with an income of over $10,000 ate still more meat but 
the behavior of families in the $5,000 to $10,000 range is probably the best 
measure of the limits of the effect of any probable income increases on meat 
consumption. If so, assuming increasing efficiency in the meat industry and 
rising real incomes, meat consumption per person in the U.S.A. will approach a 
limit of 10 per cent above its 1955 level. As the 1955 level was 163 pounds this 
limit would be about 180 pounds. 

This limit is much above the forecasts and these may thus be assumed not 
to be unreasonably high. Nevertheless, we cannot be sure that our consumption 
rate for meat will be near the levels quoted. If the forecasts of the Gordon 
Commission on population and per capita consumption are realized we will eat 
4.5 billion pounds of red meat in 1980. Our meat requirements will have once 
more doubled in a period of 25 years. 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE MARITIME 
AND CENTRAL REGIONS OF CANADA, 1941-1956 


C. VARKARIS 


Canadian agriculture, as any other industry, is continuously adjusting 
itself to changes in the economy and, in particular, to changes in production 
techniques and in the demand for agricultural products. 

Climatic conditions and soil types generally determine the predominant 
types of agricultural production in a given area. As these types of production 
vary from region to region, clarity and ease in handling the description and 
analysis of changes are gained by studying these changes on a regional basis. 
This article will be concerned with the Maritime Region, including Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick -and the Central Region, 
including Quebec and Ontario. 

As a preliminary to an examination of comparative changes in the volume 
of production of different products, one must review the changes in the size 
of the farm population as well as the changes in the number of farms and 
in farm acreage. 

In the Maritime Region, farm population declined by 24.3 per cent from 
358,482 in 1941 to 271,218 in 1956; the number of farms by 31.8 per cent from 
77,096 in 1941 to 52,623 in 1956; and the total acreage by 18.4 per cent from 
8.9 million acres to 7.3 million acres. 





1Drummond, W. M. and W. MacKenzie, Progress and Prospects of Canadian en tis 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, p. 32. 
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Changes in the Central Region were not quite so significant. The number 
of farm people there declined only by 6.1 per cent from 1,543,281 in 1941 to 
1,448,607 in 1956; the number of farms by 20.9 per cent from 332,873 in 1941 
to 263,219 in 1956; and the acreage by 11.5 per cent from 40.4 million acres 
in 1941 to 35.8 million acres in 1956 (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Number of Farms and Farm pen ete: Maritime and Central Regions, Canada, 
941-1956 

















Percentage 
1941 1951 1956 change, 
a 1941 to 1956 





Number {| Farm | Number[ Farm | Number| Farm | Number|{ Farm 
of farms | popula- | of farms popula- | of farms | popula- | of farms | popula- 


tion tion ton tion 
— per cent — 
Prince Edward 
Island: 2 eten.es. 12, 230 51,067 10, 137 46,855 9,432 43,296 —22.8 —15.2 
Nova Scotia...... 32,977 | 143,709 23,515 | 115,414 21,075 98 , 944 —36.1 —31.1 
New Brunswick... 31,889 | 163,706 26,431 149,916 22,116 | 128,978 —30.6 —21.2 
Maritime region, 
totaleee. 2.82 > & 77,096 | 358,482 60,083 | 312,185 52,620 | 271,218 —31.8 —24.3 
Quebec... «i fenhda. 154,669 | 838,861 134,336 | 792,756 | 122,617 | 765,459 —20.7 — 8.8 
Ontario gs eek ss 0 < 178,204 | 704,420 | 149,920 |} 702,778 | 140,602 | 683,148 —21.1 — 3.0 
Central region, 


TOLBIC A. Sr obs inte 332,873 |1,543,281 | 284,256 |1,495,534 | 263,219 | 1,448,607) —20.9 <a l 








Source: Census of Canada. 


Table 2.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, Maritime Region, Canada, 1941-56 


a 
eee oon ooo os 








Change in 
1941 1951 1956 proportion 
— | of total 
Value Per cent Value Per cent Value | Per cent cash 
income 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Dairy productse.¢ 2+ st yes fs. 9,882 22.8 25,445 UB Of 27,612 22.9 +0.1 
Poress products..on. .. +. -ge6 see 4,592 10.6 11.613 10.8 14, 684 L2R2 +1.6 
Cattle and) calves... .265 .6 6, 184 14,3 218133 19.7 16, 001 lone —1.0 
De Se aoe eas eae Co 2,445 5.6 9,187 8,6 14,027 11.7 +6.1 
Pegi cs | as a ene aaa ena © 3,194 7.4 1,159 a. 2,461 2.0 —5.4 
EG, ae eee eee eee 4,161 9.6 14,050 ae! 8,307 6.9 —2.7 
Poultry. Wee 1,074 ae 6, lsu Di, 8,571 rea +4.6 
POA TOORISG. . hen hoe! inne eh 6,395 14.8 10, 148 9.5 20,178 16.7 +2.1 
Alother Proaucts. ; .) “sis she 5, 341 12.4 8,320 7.8 8,496 rie} —5.2 
Total value..........| 43,268 100.0 | 107,192 100.0 | 120,337 100.0 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Handbook of Agriculture Statistics, Part Il Reference Paper 25 and Farm 
Income, 1926-1957. 
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Agricultural Production in the Maritime Region.—The main farm products in 
the Maritime Region, on the basis of cash value of farm products sold in 1956, 
were: dairy products, potatoes, cattle and calves, forest products, eggs, poultry, 
hogs, and fruits. 


Total cash income from all sales of farm products in 1956 amounted to 
$120.3 million compared with $107.2 million in 1951 and $43.3 million in 1941 
(Table 2). Dairy products headed the list in each of the three census years, 
representing from close to 23 per cent of the total in 1941 and 1956 and close 
to 24 per cent in 1951, even though the number of cows kept for milk dropped 
21.2 per cent from 1941 to 1956 (Table 3). On the other hand, although the 
number of beef cows increased by 19.2 per cent the percentage which the sales 
of cattle and calves represented of the value of total sales declined by one 
per cent. 

Sheep numbers declined by 34.4 per cent, the largest decline of any kind 
of livestock. Hogs dropped 17 per cent in numbers and 2.7 per cent in their 
share of over-all cash income. Poultry numbers rose by four million, or 27.2 
per cent, and eggs rose 6.1 per cent and poultry meat 4.6 per cent in the 
percentage ranking as contributors to total cash farm income. 


Table 3.—Changes in Livestock Numbers, Maritime Region, Canada, 1941-1956 





Change, 
— 1941 1951 - 1956 1941 
to 1956 
— per cent— 

ams low nil ies es sen Ste oe ee el ae ee 269, 298 200, 241 212,197 —21.2 
BeehCGws sic heres cee ee Le es eee 236, 966 225, 782 282,573 +19.2 
Sheep: ; Oat je tem hee. he ag rere ee te ey es Fae 275, 034 185, 005 180,551 —34.4 
SS WT co tar aces Beco tue en ea ree cree cat RI te ee 160, 526 199, 108 133, 202 —17.0 
Powlteryife gcc a se a a ee en 3,022,491 3,838,889 3,845,452 +27.2 











Source: Census of Agriculture. 


Table 4.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, Central Region, Canada, 1941-1956 











Change in 
1941 1951 1956 proportion 
— = | | ——_——_—_—_—__] off total 
Value Per cent Value Per cent Value Per cent cash 
income 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Dairy products)... .ae ne 111,807 Zink 270, 487 cen 297, 068 Zoue —1.9 
Hops ot, ene. ae, eae eS, lap 19.1 212,908 17.8 181,121 15.3 —3.8 
Cattle’and’calves....<..)... 67,570 16.4 273, 677 22.9 240, 626 20.4 +4.0 
UDO sa ee On eee 22,819 5.5 71,514 6.0 88, 520 125 +2.0 
Poultry ee ee, 15, 257 Sl 89,044 7.4 102,760 8.7 +5.0 
Potatcess; acne tan 0 ee 10, 067 2.4 13, 824 ine 17, 678 15 —0.9 
Topacte:.¢: 42 eee 12,329 3.0 57,380 4.8 64, 089 5.4 +2.4 
Fruits and vegetables........ 30;01D 8.0 63, 708 5.3 66, 497 5.6 —2.4 
All other products........... 61, 064 14.8 142,996 12.0 121, 636 10.3 —4.5 
otal value. o..a.. <2.) 4129723 100.0 1,195, 607 100.0 1,179,995 100.0 
! 





Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Handbook of Agricultural Statistics }Part I, Reference Papes 25 and Farm 
Income, 1926-1957. 
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The cash value of fruit sales dropped by $733,000, or 5.4 percentage points 
in the total cash income picture. The potato acreage was reduced by 2,500 
acres but potatoes gained 2.1 percentage points as contributors to total cash 
farm income. 

The above data clearly indicate a marked shift towards poultry and eggs 
and away from hogs and sheep in the Maritime Region. For other agricultural 
products, the changes were not so pronounced; for some of them, indeed, the 
reduction in acreage or animal units was offset by an increase in yields. 


Agricultural Production in the Central Region.—Cash income from the sale of 
farm products in Quebec and Ontario totaled $1,180 million in 1956 compared 
with $1,196 million in 1951 and only $413 million in 1941. The main sources 
of cash income from the sale of farm products in 1956 were, in order of im- 
portance: dairy products, cattle and calves, hogs, poultry, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables and tobacco (Table 4). 

As in the Maritime Region dairy products was the most important single 
source of cash income; accounting for about one-fourth of the total. The num- 
ber of cows kept for milk decreased 3.4 per cent from 1941 to 1956 and the 
proportion which sales of dairy products represented of total cash income 
dropped from 27.1 to 25.2 per cent (Table 5). The beef cattle population in- 
creased 26 per cent and cash income from sales of cattle and calves rose from 
16.4 to 20.4 per cent of the total. 


Table 5.—Changes in Livestock Numbers, Central Region, Canada, 1941-1956 

















Change 
me 1941 1951 1956 1941 
to 1956 
—per cent-— 
Crys Peer SEN or te are en ee Gee a es bnty i 2,156,644 | 1,817,655 | 2,080,204 — 3.4 
BGG? Cowes nds cathe hed as OE. Ue 2,240,031 2, 289, 060 2,823, 645 +26.0 
SHRUSE . oO ee Le eS Sn, i, eae anne 2 2,690,029 | 2,863,796 | 2,435,374 — 9.4 
PLT Us, « ogra Agno aeeaalln atest <ycrthn ine nds RPO 1, 187, 862 676, 619 732, 411 —39.3 
Bali rae io 5 PET eS TES AD, 29,826,559 | 33,857,394 | 35,816,086 +13.5 





Source: Census of Agriculture. 


Hog numbers dropped 9.4 per cent and their importance as a source of 
cash income declined from 19.1 to 15.3 per cent of total cash income. Poultry 
numbers, on the other hand, increased by six million, or 13.5 per cent, to reach 
a total of 35.8 million in 1956. Eggs represented 5.5 per cent of the total cash 
income in 1941 and 7.5 per cent in 1956; the corresponding figures for poultry 
meat were 3.7 and 8.7 per cent, respectively. 

Cash income from fruits and vegetables rose in value but declined from 
8.0 to 5.6 per cent of total cash income. Tobacco sales contributed a greatly 
increased income and rose from 3.0 to 5.4 per cent as a proportion of all cash 
income. 

The analysis of shifts in agricultural production in the two central provinces, 
during the 1941-56 period, points to a trend towards greater emphasis on 
poultry, beef cattle and tobacco and a smaller importance to hogs, fruits and 
vegetables in the over-all cash farm income pictures. 
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General Remarks.—Many factors account for the changes in the relative 
importance of different types of agricultural production in the Maritime and 
Central Regions. 

The reduction in farm acreage and in the number of farms, coincidental 
with an increase in size of farm occurred chiefly during the postwar years. 
Greater employment opportunities outside agriculture, farm mechanization, and 
better market practices and organization all led to the abandonment of the 
poorest farm lands and the consolidation of small farms into larger economic 
units. 

Changes in the diet and eating habits of the Canadian consumers and 
increased purchasing power incited farmers to make adjustments in their crop- 
livestock programs, adjustments which usually gave a greater importance to 
livestock in the farm business. 


LAND VALUES IN MANITOBA, 1958 
L. E. SPARLING 


Several of the intrinsic characteristics of farm real estate tend to com- 
plicate the measurement of land values. The farm market is not a well-organ- 
ized market; only a small proportion of the total number of farms in a given 
area usually change hand each year which makes it well-nigh impossible to 
use data on sale prices as indicators of values for that area. Moreover, sale 
prices are prices for the whole farm property and not for its separate com- 
ponents—land, buildings, improvements, livestock and supplies. The quality 
of the land itself varies widely. 


The general economic situation of agriculture in any area influences the 
direction and the amplitude of the changes in market value and the rate of 
transfer of farm lands. In a province like Manitoba where, on the whole, 
farm real estate represents about 70 per cent of total farm investment, changes 
in market values may greatly affect the welfare of the farm people and lead 
to changes in credit and other agricultural policies. 


One cannot too strongly insist on the need for reliable and comprehensive 
data on land values. These data are of immense value not only to lending 
agencies and people concerned with sales or purchases of farm lands but also 
to farm leaders and government officials who have to know something about 
the capital structure of our agriculture. 


To provide this type of information to the people of Manitoba, the Win- 
nipeg office of the Economics Division sent mail questionnaires to some 180 
real estate agents, lawyers, and Veterans’ Land Act inspectors. These respon- 
dents supplied data on prices at which land was sold, the number of acres 
sold and the proportion of that acreage in improved land and gave a description 
of the farm buildings. 


The 331 sales described by the respondents may not cover a very large 
proportion of the total number of sales made in 1958 but they are probably 
numerous enough and well enough scattered to give some reliable indication 
of the patterns of land values throughout the province. 


Land Values in 1958 


For purposes of analysis the agricultural part of the province was divided 
into five broad areas. In delineating these areas we gave special consideration 
to types of farming, quality of the soils, location factors, and boundaries of 
census divisions (Figure 1 and Table 1). 
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FicurE 1.—Census Divisions, Southern Manitoba. 


Table 1.—Census Divisions Included in the Study Areas, Total Farm Acreage, and Proportion 
in Improved Land, Southern Manitoba, 1956 


See eee ——————————— eee 
Per cent 





Area Census divisions} Total acres : 
include improved 

—'000— —per cent— 
nit Hips bk a hc iad Bini asses eee Gl aw & a tee 3,4,7,8 5,452 68 
gM ars Bj a hii et, Ae Rates oi een imine eed” A nA ts ee! Sate 46, 3, 549 83 
INorbiOwest: fea. see wis <a oe 2 NRE 6 5. ATTN 11, 14,15 3,617 60 
FCN RY A er kal ae eNOS SRO WERORT, Sapien eS i dee nore: e~. Ore 10,13 2,208 58 
Tntcrlnabe and Hast Manitoba... .--adesaies fae) eae 135,.12;16 3,106 45 
Rare Le 5 eee Re ee On ita Sar criaty whoa 17, 932 64 





Sourcs: Census of Canada, 1958. 
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Quality and Price of Land.—As each of the five areas is rather large and 
includes lands which vary quite widely in quality, we have classified sales ac- 
cording to quality of the land (Table 2). The proportion which cropland 


Table 2.—Land Values According to Area and Proportion of Improved Land, 
331 Farm Sales, Manitoba, 1958 








Proportion in Number | Average size oe ores nae Standard Coefficient 
broken land of sales of sale eroroved panacrd deviation of variation 
—per cent— —acres— —per cent— | —dollars— 
—SouTHWEST— 
IN aes ee oe 4 320 0 8 b b 
1-33.. 3 a a a b b 
a FUOP Ns eaten sdeics 30 339 54 22 9 4] 
OF Obes ek res 4 39 256 82 33 19 58 
LOD Sst kee 6 183 100 46 b b 
Total........ 82 291 68 28 18 64 
—Rerp River— 
INTE ees 2 a 0 a b b 
1-3327 eee 2 a a a b b 
34-66 8 160 Li 31 1% 56 
Coy fat! Saag a a 23 209 88 ol 24 46 
LOD Setar ees etn: 32 169 100 68 26 on 
Total........ 67 199 85 55 29 52 
—NortTHWEST— 
1-a3 ee 4 225 29 10 b b 
Baa OU det ben dics 44 260 56 23 10 41 
07-99 ee 27 Zoe 78 37 16 43 
LUO Saas os hese 2 a a a b b 
Total........ 77 245 63 28 14 52 
—West Lake— 
INGE. cece 7 180 0 5 b b 
1 Sa, RN ech 1 a a a b b 
34-60 eee 11 252 54 24 12 49 
Oi O0 ae eee ee 23 196 88 35 Hs! 36 
LOOS. Sarai n eee ee 2 a a a b b 
Votaly....- 44 214 65 ae 16 58 
—INTERLAKE AND Hast MAaniropa— 
NGL Le Serco en 8 160 0 2 1 52 
1=33,3.; sae We 173 23 16 6 40 
84-66 008% tozee ; 19 155 51 29 12 43 
Ol O0 sre cae te 9 144 80 40 11 29 
100 Tse ce 8 70 100 66 19 29 
Total........ 61 148 47 28 21 77 
—Autt Maniropa— 
Nib eaieste ts 21 197 0 5 4 91 
MBB ly aM, ad aa. 221 24 13 6 48 
34-66 112 256 55 24 11 46 
O7-90 Sea ocke 121 Zo 83 38 19 50 
100 5 eerste oh ae 50 157 100 62 26 4] 
Votal 225° 331 225 66 33 23 76 








® Less than four sales and hence not reported. 
b Less than eight sales and not calculated. 
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made up of the total acreage of a given parcel of land was used as an index 
of land quality. As may well be expected, land prices were closely associated 
with the relative size of the acreage in cropland. Price variability according 
to land quality was particularly evident in the Interlake and East Manitoba 
area (Table 2). 


Within each of the land quality groups there were variations in produc- 
tivity which influenced land values. Each average price listed in Table 2 is 
made up of individual prices that spread over a considerable range. 


For example, in the southwest area, where the average price paid was 
$28 an acre, about two-thirds of the prices paid were within a range from $10 
to $46 an acre. In the Red River area the average price paid was $55 an 
acre and two-thirds of the prices ranged from $26 to $84 an acre. 


Price variations as percentages of the average, for the five areas, were as 
follows: 


Area Average price Coefficient 

(dollars) of variation 
PAT PULA Dk fil Sten Sneha Ae lS AC a ee oe 28 64 
PECL Cle ee ee ee ae Se 55 52, 
IN Gs Gs Pe a ice ch aes ue ce Se ees Gees) ee: laos 28 ay 
ea rd Cet tet er eee Me ec a ees coe Seem Pall 58 
taieriaxe and, Hast Manitoba. 2 c.c88 666i w nnd 28 TT 
Pulie WIanitO DG 4. Sees. MGS: > ae Tees 33 70 


For the Southwest Area where the average price was $28 an acre and 
the coefficient of variation 64 per cent about two-thirds of the prices paid 
for land fell within the range of 36 to 164 per cent of the average price, or 
between $10 to $46. 


In the Northwest and in the Interlake and East Manitoba area the average 
prices paid were the same, $28 an acre, but the coefficient of variation ranged 
from 52 in the former to 77 per cent in the latter area. Two-thirds of the 
prices paid ranged from $13 to $43 an acre in the Northwest and from $9 to 
$50 in the Interlake and East Manitoba area. The larger the coefficient of vari- 
ation, the wider the variations in prices. 


Average prices were almost indentical at $27 an acre in the West Lake 
area and $28 in the Southwest, Northwest and Interlake and East Manitoba 
areas but were about twice as high at $55 an acre in the Red River area. 
This latter area, which includes the Portage la Prairie plains, also had a higher 
proportion of good quality land than the other areas. The prices paid reflect 
the limited supply of high quality land, the greater demand for land in this 
area and a favorable market location. The suitable climate in the southern 
part of the area for the cultivation of sugar beets and sunflowers is another 
factor contributing to higher land prices. 


Fairly high prices are paid for some high quality farm land in the Steinbach 
and Beauséjour districts and in the eastern edge of the Red River valley. These 
districts are all located in the Interlake and East Manitoba area. Were land 
sales from these districts excluded from calculations of land prices, the average 
price for the area as a whole would be much lower and there would be a higher 
proportion of sales of land of lower value. 


Additive Value of Buildings.—Of the 331 sales reported in 1958 as many 
as 136 were sales of lands without buildings. Sales of lands with buildings 
consisted of 59 with buildings classed as poor, 81 as fair, and 55 classed as 
good by the respondents. These respondents also estimated the bareland value 
for each sale. The additive value of the buildings was determined by subtrac- 
ting these estimates from the market prices. 
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Table 3 describes the value of farm buildings as a percentage of the ag- 
gregate value of land and buildings for the five areas taken as one group. 
For the 195 sales of lands with building the average estimated share of the 
buildings was 22 per cent of the total sale price. Buildings classed as fair 
contributed about twice as much to farm value as did poor buildings, and 
good buildings about three times as much. For individual cases, of course, 
the value of the buildings may vary widely, depending on the buyer’s appraisal 
of the usefulness of the buildings. 

One would hardly expect to see buildings contribute to a lowering of farm 
values. In Table 3, however, he will see that sales of land without buildings 
averaged $5 more an acre than lands with poor buildings. Here, this type 
of distortion cannot be explained away by the mention of differences in land 
quality. A possible explanation, though, may reside in differences in acreages. 
An examination of Table 4 reveals that prices paid for land were inversely 
related to the size of the parcel sold. Moreover, for the two groups concerned, 
not only was there a difference in the average size of the parcels but the 
distribution of the sales according to size differed considerably. Twenty-six 


Table 3.—Additive Building Value and Proportion of Value Attributed to Buildings, According to 
Condition of Buildings, 195 Farm Sales, Manitoba, 1958 




















Number of Poor ~ Fair Good Altsals 

buildings buildings buildings buildings buildings 
Number reporting.. os vets st Peer oe 136 59 81 55 195 
Average price paid per acre, alten 28 Zo 39 49 37 
Average additive value per acre. eee SS 0 Dy 8 14 8 
Average size of purchase......... acres 177 228 262 287 — 
Average percentage of improved acreage. 61 61 70 79 — 
Building value as a eke dai ta of 

total price.. ay eS .per cent 0 9 21 29 22 


per cent of the lands sold without buildings were less than a quarter-section 
in size and 83 per cent had less than 180 acres. Of the lands sold, with build- 
ings classed as poor, only nine per cent were smaller than a quarter-section 
in size and 56 per cent were under 180 acres. Moreover, several of the sales 
of smaller parcels, without buildings, were made around Steinbach where land 
prices are fairly high. 

As the quality of the land improved, the additive value of the buildings 
also increased. Our analysis of the collected data revealed that on lands with 
buildings and up to 33 per cent of the acreage in improved land the average 
value of the buildings was the equivalent of $4 an acre, on lands with from 
34 to 66 per cent of the acreage in improved lands $5 an acre and on lands 
with 67 per cent or more of the acreage improved $11 an acre. 


Prices Paid and Sizes of Purchases.—The average prices paid for an acre 
of land generally tended to decrease with an increase in the size of the acreage 
purchased (Table 4). This tendency was similar for all three groups of land 
quality and, surprisingly enough, this tendency even seemed to strengthen 
itself as the quality of the land improved. 

Building values represented a much greater proportion of the total value 
on small than on large farms. One important factor contributing to higher 
average prices for smaller parcels of land is undoubtedly the increasing number 
of farmers buying more land to add to the size of their farm business. A 
farmer is often willing to pay a higher price for a nearby piece of land to 
add to his size of business or farm unit. 
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Land Market Activity 


Respondents were asked what changes they had noticed in the farm land 
market picture in 1958 by comparison with 1957. Of the 73 farmers who 
replied to this question 21 said that there had been a rise in the amount of 
farm land offered for sale, 15 said that it had decreased, and 37 that it had 
remained constant. Thirteen respondents thought the number of persons in- 
terested in purchasing land had increased, 30 that it had decreased, and 30 
others that it had remained the same. There was no significant difference of 
opinion among the five areas of the province. 

The following are quotations from comments made by respondents—people 
dealing in the farm land market. 


Table 4.—Average Price Paid Per Acre, 331 Farm Sales, Manitoba, 1958 

















Me Average Pp Price 
Acres purchased ae <t acres I cf oe paid per 
dikes 4 per sale IAPrOVe total acre 
— 0 — 33 per cent improved 
Eee ah eS See ee ee ee ae 5 76 20 12 
Se ee ee tee ee Re ea 33 162 12 9 
in pes ol ol ata age dhapelieare Tastee. irene anata am, 8 342 18 11 
BG earn LDOLG re oe recat a ee oho. tee ae 2 — — 8 
i atabeeey ts eh he ee aia do 48 219 13 9 
— 34 — 66 per cent improved 
Re ee eee clus de ee AMA. « Bey 3 — — a 
SLED be tile ls sailor § eer ana a rr 58 191 54 26 
Deas. Oek 4. Pee RISE. 4 44 328 58 2a 
49] aad more ord. fovertieoiaa®. . 36 . m2 7 657 50 22 
OCA ee Ser eee ee tL 112 271 57 24 
— 67 — 100 per cent improved 
Uptogeas. 200.4 Bias scot ete pe wey 24 67 94 55 
BVO pleats. oye tn BOetetiadedilees: akan: 9c. agetnaetes dn aepatad 88 161 88 46 
De cE ay eet le a aa ae nls a ce 58 334 86 42 
491 and more..... PP ee eee 1 — — a 
ACS eS Dis, «in ent? wishes Side whe 171 299 88 4§ 











a Less than four sales and hence not reported. 


“Only demand is from farmers increasing the size of their farms.’ 

“Trend to expansion appears to be increasing demand’’. 

“No outsiders looking for land...only sales are made to farmers interested 
in increasing their holdings’’. 

“There is too little spread between land with and without buildings... 
most sales arise from farmers increasing their farm size’. 


“Only sales being made are those requiring small down payments...less 
than $5,000 down payment”. 


“Sellers wish large cash payments because of farming hazards”. 
“Insufficient funds for down payment is slowing farm sales’. 


“Plenty of farms can be bought but shortage of cash down payment... 
more money working in the city...farming costs are too high’. 


‘Tess demand, owing to shortage of cash for down payment”. 
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“Only way to sell land is at bargain prices’’. 

“Prices are holding up but buyers are not plentiful’. 

“Farmers wish high prices...buyers not too interested”. 

“More land being offered for sale but prices are high’’. 

“Lack of available credit has slowed sales activity...”’. 

“Increased interest but financial assistance is limited’’. 

“Demand would increase if credit was more readily available’. 

“Future payments appear risky...purchasers hesitate to buy”. 

“Price too high...price of grain is not in line with land and machinery”. 
“Not much land being offered for sale. Not much change in land values’’. 
“Prices lower than in 1950, the peak year’’. 

“Fair demand for stock farms’”’. 

““..expect increase in sales in 1959”. 

“Very little land changes hands in this area’”—-(Red River Area). 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMICS DIVISION 


Canada—Production, Trade and Prices for Principal Agricultural Products, 1925- 
1958. Ottawa. June 1959. pp. ii + 68. 


A working statistical handbook depicting the changes in production, trade 
and prices for 38 Canadian agricultural products. 


Directory of Farmers’ Organizations and Marketing Boards in Canada, 1959. 
Compiled by Trempe, André A. Ottawa, June 1959. pp. 29. 


The fifth edition of the Directory. 


Exports, Imports and Domestic Disappearance of Agricultural Products as a 
Percentage of Production—Canada, 1935 to 1957. Berthiaume, Rachel. Ottawa, 
JULY H959 Bp: 


A report prepared in co-operation with the Agriculture Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. It replaces earlier reports published in 1958 and 1944. 


Co-operation in Canada, 1958. Heighton, V. A. Ottawa, July 1959. pp. 17. 


The 27th Annual Summary on the extent and cperations of co-operative 
associations in Canada. 


Canada—Trade in Agricultural Products with the United Kingdom, the United 
States and All Countries, 1957 and 1958. Ottawa. July 1959. pp. ii + 23. 


The fourth in a series of annual bulletins. In addition to statistics on 
various commodities for 1957 and 1958 it contains a table on exports and 
imports of agricultural products for the 1930-1958 period. 


A survey of the Law of Water in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Gisvold 
Per. Ottawa, May 1959. Pub. 1046. pp. 103. Available from The Queen’s Printer 
and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa. Price—$1.00. 


A detailed report on a joint study by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Administration and the Economics Division. It forms part of a series of studies 
to co-ordinate all facts known concerning the geographical location of inter- 
provincial watersheds in relation to present and probable future activity and 
needs, and to evaluate the legal and economic significance of various physical 
and engineering possibilities... 
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UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


Available from: Sales and Circulation Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


In Canada: The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto; and Periodica 
Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal 34. 


National Grain Policies. Prepared by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
Group on Grains. 1959. pp. 5 + 108. 


A review of national policies and measures affecting grains in 21 countries. 
Most of the country statements were originally drafted by the Canadian rap- 
porteurs to the FAO Seminar on Grains held in 1958. For each country, the 
information is presented in the following order: 


I. Measures affecting grain production and marketing. 
A. Policy objectives and production targets. 
B. Price support policy. 
C. Aids to grain production. 
D. Marketing organizations. 


II. Measures affecting grain consumption. 


III. Measures affecting foreign trade in grains. 


Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Siatistics. Vol. VIII, Nos. 4 
and 5, April and May 1959. Food and Agriculture Organization, Viale delle 
Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy. 


The April issue contains a well-documented article on Investment in United 
States Agriculture by Paul Kohn; a special feature dealing with Food Fats 
and Oils Situation in the U.S.S.R.; notes on recent trends in hard fibers and 
on the current situation and outlook for citrus fruit; and statistical tables 
on production, trade and prices for some agricultural products. 


The May issue has an article by James P. O’Hagan on Australia and New 
Zealand in the Export Recession; notes on world trade in meat in_1959..an the 
world coffee situation, and quarterly notes on commodity markets; and statistical 
tables on production, trade and prices for some agricultural products. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Farm Organization and Incomes in South West England, 1957. Report Now kt b. 
Morris, S.T., H.W.B. Luxton and G.D. Davies. Department of Economics (Agri- 
cultural Economics), University of Bristol, Devon, England. April 1959. pp. Go: 
Price: 5/. 


Self-feeding of Silage in Devon, 1958-59. Report No. 112, Langley, J. A. De- 
partment of Economics (Agricultural Economics), University of Bristol, Devon, 
England. June 1959. pp. 13. Price 2/6. 


A report concerned with the experience of a group of pioneers in dairy 
herd management. 
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An analysis of the financial results of farming in Cornwall, Devon and 
Dorset mainly concerned with changes in output, costs and incomes from 
1956 to 1957. 


Operations Research—methods and problems. Sasieni, Maurice, Arthur Yaspan 
and Lawrence Friedman. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York and Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd., London. 1959. pp. XI + 316. 


A textbook on operations research for students who have a working knowl- 
edge of the differential and integral calculus. It starts with some introductory 
material on probability and sampling and is followed by chapters on inven- 
tory, replacement, waiting lines, competitive strategies, allocation, sequencing 
and dynamic programming. 


This textbook will be a most welcome addition to the library of the prac- 
titioner who has long been looking for a book which contains illustrative prob- 
lems and exercises as well as comment on the general theory and techniques. 
All but the two introductory chapters explain the general theory and the 
techniques concerning a particular problem area in operations research, some 
completely solved problems to demonstrate these: techniques, and others for 
the reader to solve. 


Our Food Costs. Canada Department of Agriculture. 1959. 


A series of seven diagrams depicting changes in food costs and develop- 
ments relating to these costs. The diagrams are accompanied by explanatory 
notes. 


Dairy Production, Costs, Returns and Management. (Ontario Dairy Herd Im- 
provement Association, 1952-56). Clark, J. H. Farm Economics and Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, Toronto. 1959. pp. 47. 


A study of production methods and earnings for the 1952-56 five-year 
period. It compares the methods employed by the more successful farmers 
with those of the less successful, giving special attention to conditions associated 
with highest earnings. 


Significant Tables from D.H.1.A., Year Ending 1958. Farm Economics and 
Statistics Branch in Co-operation with Livestock Branch, Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, Toronto. 1959. pp. 38. 


A collection of tables dealing with efficiency factors which affect farm in- 
come. The tables are sorted into three series: Wholemilk Herds, Southern 
Ontario; Wholemilk Herds, Northern Ontario; and Processed Milk Herds. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 
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ANNUAL AND MONTHLY INDEX NUMBEBS 
WHOLESALE Prices, Farm Prices aND Livine Cost INpExeEs 












Wholesale Prices of Canadian Prices of Com- Consumer Price 
Farm Products* Farm modities and 
General |———--_—__—_______—_____| Prices of | Services used by 
Whole- Agricul- Farmers 
sale Price tural 7 
Total> Field> Animal }|Products> Equip- 
Com- | mentand 
posite® |Materialsd 
1935-39 =100 
S354: [ire aa irseds «all tytale re alert CPOE Sees Seca eal ee eee 85.4 
SOAS rca Sincessl| ete eltertees tale ere ee eee 85.3 90.2 
RI 1s oractetterse ten tre Cee ack Olean nese Raia oise cea e schens 91.6 96.9 
L098 | 25 ce.ccnne | sclteeis GHEE eee Ol, es eee * 100.5 101.7 
4S. Dill ica ey owate yell Gahcrore eRe ae ere aren eee 140.5 140.7 
LOGS OA i, cics etaty ail Porcelain | eee ee ee 160.2 164.1 
DTA: |\eccvevercususuaayell obvejore seen RAMP || eee eat 167.9 169.1 
2032 | See eect celle nee | eee ee 186.5 190.1 
AS FAN oe. totes, «|| aimie mitts erceee letter heeds Oli. co eae ae: 152.5 147.4 
L2G Sr crckucttie catiens le cetera etre eee tee eee | ee ee ee 134.1 124.6 
OA ERTS 3, Bc, Sattar, allt, ¢; CENT Ree ica Bees ae 130.6 118.3 | 
UZ SOUL AIRE RE coe locos olen te eee 131.9 122.3 
SE Tle meas aes | Cee ri AMM le \ oh cert ee ame o 131.8 12302 
130.3 144.4 158.5 : 13,0565 siewmel9),000) 
127.3 138.6 149.4 Y 119.9 
125.6 136.3 134.3 9.3 118.3 
124.6 140.8 137.2 9 117.6 
112.9 119.5 105.8 0 105.6 
94.0 78.9 65.0 9 92.2 
86.9 65.5 60.4 363 89.3 
87.4 69.3 69.3 8 88.8 
93.4 83.5 80.5 5 96.8 
94.4 89.2 84.4 4 95.6. 
96.8 97.9 102.2 all 98.7 
107.7 117.4 128.9 3 108.4 
102.0 102.9 100.9 vi 101.2 
99.2 92.6 83.7 3} 95.7 
108.0 96.1 85.4 8 101.8 
116.4 106.6 88.9 al 107.8 
123.0 127.1 109.7 6 119.2 
127.9 145.4 129.0 4 122.4 
130.6 155.3 144.5 20 126.0 
132.1 166.4 162.5 a1 125.9 
138.9 179.5 177.9 0 128:0 
163.3 192.2 184.1 4 139.5 
193.4 232.1 200.6 .6 173.1 
198.3 228.7 191.9 1 180.3 
Diter2 236.7 191.9 4 189.9 
240.2 268.6 200.4 0 206.0 
226.0 250.2 223.0 Au 215.8 
220.7 221.6 179.4 8° 207.4 
217.0 213.6 170.9 ; : ae 203.3 
218.9 212.6 180.1 : : 238.3 204.6 
225.6 214.2 181.6 7 + Gudea 47.06 208.8 
227.4 213.6 169.2 255.8 211.3 
227.8 220.4 166.3 : 259.9 213.0 
227 .2 211.8 154.4 BES er huah sat Nad| ak e cicree 6 ors 
228.8 21201 la5ee BOM lvoretateteneKarernlleraneic erate ior ave 
229.3 (217.6 156.6 KUN Bearer tl A rity 8 ea ee 
229.7 Dee 156.6 ; 258.8 218.2 
230.8 214.8 155.6 Noisl|!hersuereecst tered |e te erate oe 
230.8 212.4 155.4 a ence Ariel lene ean oee 
Zales IMEY Hf 156.4 : 271.4 220.2 
Dole 218.8 166.5 : Pe a ee ere 
230.7 221.9 Tort : OO eee: Ree | acest 
231.0 2227 172.6 By ES catsnwie Alls mii pamaene 
230.8 221.8 169.0 213.0 218.8 
230.8 219.0 161.0 Sih, |lane eeptevenate een | eeere ee ee 





a neti ae) Rt ENCROACH UICC ACES CCH PORCH O RKC OCHO ORCC PDs ed lela sive alia ates GA ais 





Source:—Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

(*) Prices at terminal markets. 

(>) Indexes August 1956—July 1957 include final barley and wheat payments announced June 11, 1958. 

(¢) Exclusive of living costs. Includes farm implements, building materials, gasoline, oil, greases, feed, fertilizer, binder 
twine, seed, hardware, tax rates, interest rat es and farm wage rates. 

(2) Differs from composite index by exclusion of tax rates, interest rates. and farm wage rates. ; 

(°) For a detailed description of concepts, sources and methods see D.B.S. Reference Paper (61-502) Revised Inder of 
Industrial Production, 1935-57. i 
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ECONOMIC PROSPECTS FOR 19601 


-~Most countries of the world .are experiencing an increase in domestic busi- 
ness activity and external trade. Quantitative controls and discrimination against 
dollar imports were reduced in 1959; however, the trade restriction picture is 
less favorable to agriculture than to other fields of trade. 

World food production reached record levels in the 1958-59 crop year. 
Total world stocks of agricultural products had been fairly stable for some years 
but increased by about 10 per cent since the previous crop year. North American 
stoeks increased by about the same proportions as the world total. World food 
supplies are .expected to rise in the 1959-60 crop year although bread grain 
production will be smaller than a year earlier. 

In Canada, the economic recovery and expansion that began in 1958 was 
accelerated. in 1959.. There was ‘a sharp rise in consumer expenditures and in 
business outlays on plant and equipment. There was also greater steadiness in 
the labor market.. The improvement. in economic conditions carried industrial 
production to a record level. _ 


The current rise in business investment will likely continue in 1960. With 
increased employment, as well as rising real income and large personal savings 
deposits, a continuation of the upward trend in consumer spending is indicated. 

There was less unemployment this year than in 1958. Except on dairy 
farms and, seasonally, in some areas where special crops are grown, there was 
no shortage of labor. A downward trend in the number of self-employed workers 
and unpaid family help was partly offset by an increase in the number of paid 
workers, with the result: that employment in agriculture declined less than in 
other recent years. , Sis OF 

The demand for labor in non-farm industries is expected to be strong in 
1960. This demand will probably draw farm workers at an increasing rate, 
leaving more openings in agriculture for immigrants than in 1959. 


Crop Conditions.—Unusually warm dry weather characterized the 1959 
growing season in the Prairie and Central Provinces. Heavy rains in late June 
across the Prairies were in time to avert serious drought damage to crops in 
this region so that there were prospects of near average yields as the harvest 
began. However, wet weather starting about mid-August, followed by snow 
storms in early October, has imperilled a considerable portion of the grain, 
fodder and other crops of the Prairie Provinces. 

Most of the crop production estimates used in this report were based on 
surveys made at mid-September. Similar conditions existed in 1951 but much 
of the crop was recovered when the following spring proved favorable. 

A variety of other hazards, including frost, wind and hail in parts of Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia have caused significant losses on fruit farms and 
a severe cut in tobacco production. 


Grains and Feeds.—World wheat production in 1959 was the second highest 
on record. With large carry-over stocks, total supply is far in excess of effective 
world demand.. The Canadian wheat supply of the 1959-60 crop year is expected 
to be about 967 million bushels if the grain now under snow is recovered. This 
is four per cent less than last year’s total and 16 per cent less than the record 
supply in 1956-57. If Canada’s. domestic disappearance and exports are about 
the same as during the 1958-59 crop year, carry-over stocks at July 31, 1960 
will be about 500 to 525 million bushels. About 100 million bushels of this total 


may be in farm storage. 





a Based:on statements prepared for the 1959 ‘Federal-Provincial Agricultural Conference. 
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The Canadian oats supply for the 1959-60 crop year was estimated at 543 
million bushels. This is two per cent less than in 1958-59. Domestic dis- 
appearance into feed channels is expected to be slightly greater than a year 
earlier, owing to increased livestock and poultry production during the current 
crop year. Total disappearance of Canadian oats will likely be sufficient to 
reduce the carry-over. 

The Canadian barley supply for the 1959-60 crop year is estimated at 356 
million bushels—about the same as in 1958-59. Total disappearance is likely to 
exceed production by a small amount, leaving stocks of slightly more than 100 
million bushels for carry-over next July. 

Supplies of rye have been estimated at 16 million bushels, 11 per cent less 
than in 1958-59. Shipments to the United States, Canada’s largest export market, 
are limited by an import quota. Total disappearance during 1959-60 is likely to 
exceed the amount produced; if so, the carry-over will be reduced. 

Fodder supplies are considerably larger than a year earlier and, except on 
a local basis, shortages are not expected unless the feeding season is unusually 
prolonged. Supplies of millfeeds, high protein feeds and packing house by- 
products available to Canadian feeders are expected to be about the same as 
last crop year. 


Special Crops.—Production of flaxseed, soybeans and grain corn in 1959 is 
estimated to be lower than a year earlier. Flaxseed production is also lower 
this year in most of the countries that compete with Canada in export markets. 
As a result, Canadian flaxseed prices are expected to be firm throughout 1959-60. 
Early season prices for soybeans were adversely affected by prices in the United 
States and have been lower than a year earlier. However, a fairly good seasonal 
price rise is expected. Large corn supplies in the United States have been 
depressing North American corn prices generally and seem likely to continue 
doing so throughout the crop year. 

Price supports have been announced for 1959 crops of soybeans, sugar 
beets and sunflower seeds. 

World sugar prices are below those prevailing a year ago. As a result, 
Canadian sugar beet prices in 1959-60 are unlikely to be any higher than in 
1958-59. 

Keen competition is expected for supplies of new-crop fiue-cured tobacco 
throughout the current crop year, as a result of the crop being 22 per cent 
smaller than in 1958. If exporters buy more than 20 million pounds, domestic 
manufacturers may have insufficient supplies of old-leaf tobacco to meet their 
manufacturing needs in 1960-61. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—Production of apples and other tree fruits and small 
fruits, except blueberries and loganberries, was down in 1959 from the high 
levels of the preceding year. Nevertheless, production of most fruits with the 
notable exceptions of strawberries and raspberries were near their long term 
averages. Export demand for apples is expected to be considerably better than 
last year owing to smaller crops in the United States and Europe. Supplies of 
most canned and frozen fruits are expected to be less plentiful than a year 
earlier. 

The crop of potatoes in 1959 was slightly smaller than in 1958, and an 
improvement in price is expected for both seed and table potatoes. Production 
of frozen peas has continued to increase in response to growing demand. 

Supplies of canned tomatoes and other canned vegetables are likely to be 
smaller than during 1958-59 but no shortages are foreseen. 


Livestock.—The most striking development in the livestock sector in 1959 
was the near-record hog production. Output in 1960 is forecast at 7.0 to 7.5 
million hogs, a decline of 15 to 20 per cent from 1959. Prices are expected to 
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remain stable at recent levels until the change in method of price support 
becomes effective in January 1960 and allows the free market to establish prices. 

Cattle marketings and exports are both expected to be slightly lower in 
1960, and domestic consumption of beef may decline as a result of increased 
competition from pork. Canadian cattle prices will continue to be influenced by 
those in the United States where slightly lower prices are being forecast. Calf 
prices are also likely to be slightly lower in 1960 and fewer calves may 
be marketed. 

Marketings of sheep and lambs are likely to increase unless flock expansion 
continues at the same pace as during the past two years. Consumption of lamb 
is expected to show little change from that of 1959. 

The price outlook for wool is much better than at this time last year. 

About 18 billion pounds of milk will have been produced this year, nearly 
the same as in 1958. A slight decline is expected next year and this, combined 
with a probable increase in demand and sales of dairy products in general, will 
result in an improvement in the balance between production and consumption 
of butter. Nevertheless, the total supply of butter will be such that prices are 
likely to remain at support levels until April 30, 1960. Prices after this date 
will depend on governmental action. Producer and consumer prices of fluid 
milk were adjusted upward in some areas during the latter half of 1959 and 
such adjustments are likely to become general by the spring of 1960. 

Domestic requirements for cheese during 1960 are likely to be about 84 
million pounds, and of evaporated milk about 320 million pounds. Additional 
quantities will likely be produced in response to export demand. Cheese prices 
have been at record levels this year, owing to limited world supplies, and are 
likely to remain high until at least the spring of 1960. 

The domestic market for dry skimmed milk is expected to absorb about 
120 million pounds next year but little is likely to be produced for export. 


Eggs and Poultry.—The number of laying hens has been lower than a year 
earlier since mid-summer and is expected to remain so until at least next 
summer. Consequently, egg output during the first half of 1960 may be slightly 
below that of a year earlier even if production per hen continues to increase. 
Market prices will probably be below the national average support price, at 
least in some regions. 

Chicken broiler production is expected to continue increasing in some areas 
in 1960, but no further gains are likely in Ontario where the industry is most 
fully developed. Turkey production will probably be about the same as in 
1959. Support prices for turkeys will be reduced, effective next January 1. 


Farm Income.—The index of farm production is likely to be about five per 
cent higher in 1959 than in 1958, mainly because of an increase in the output of 
wheat and oats and a continued rise in the production of livestock. 

Prices paid by farmers for commodities and services used in production 
have been about three per cent higher in 1959 than in 1958. 

Farm cash income this year is likely to be a little above the 1958 level as a 
result of larger marketings offsetting slightly lower prices. Prospects for next 
year are that it will be about the same as in 1959 or slightly lower. Since com- 
petition in the world wheat markets is expected to increase, and farm operating 
expenses to rise, realized net income in 1960 will probably be lower than in 1959. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Commodity Exports——Canada’s total commodity exports rose from $455.3 
million in October 1958 to $471.9 million in October 1959, and reached a new 
peak for the month of October. This gain, following a sharp rise of 15 per cent 
in September 1959, brought the January-October total to $4,193.8 million from 
$4,071.6 million in the corresponding period of 1958. 
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Most of the gain stemmed from increased shipments to the United States. 
They rose from $273.3 million in October 1958 to $298 million in October 1959 
and brought the January-October total from $2,401.9 million in 1958 to $2,618.1 
million in 1959. Total exports to Commonwealth countries other than the 
United Kingdom rose from $19.8 million in October 1958 to $26.3 million in 
October 1959 but declined from. $236.9 million in January-October 1958 to 
$226.9 million in the corresponding pericd of 1959. 

Exports to the United Kingdom declined from $77 million in October 1958 
to $72.6 million in October 1959 and the 10-month total from $640.1 million 
in 1958 to $639.4 million in 1959. Shipments to all other countries dropped 
from $85.2 million in October 1958 to $75 million in October 1959 and from 
$792.7 million in January-October 1958 to $709.4 million in January-October 
1959. | 

Industrial Production.—Canada’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction reached a record level of 166.9 in September 1959, a 2.3 per cent increase 
from the 163.2 level of August 1959. 


Commodities and Services Used by Farmers.—Canada’s composite price index 
of commodities and services used by farmers (1935-39 = 100) rose from 245.5 
in August 1958 to 252.5 in August 1959. Exclusive of farm family living, the 
composite index rose from 263.9 in August 1958 to 273.5 in August 1959. 

Higher wage rates between April and August 1959 were the major con- 
tributors to the rise in the composite index. The all-Canada farm wage rate 
index rose to a record 572.8 in August from 554.6 in April and 534.0 in August 
1958. 

The index for farm equipment and materials dropped from 220.2 in April 
to 218.8 in August 1959; decreases for feed, seed, gasoline, oil and grease, and 
farm machinery offset increases for hardware and building materials. 

The all-Canada farm living component index rose from 218.0 in August 
1958 to 220.0 in April and 220.9 in August 1959. Indexes for clothing, household 
equipment, health maintenance and the miscellaneous group rose between 
April and August but the indexes for fuel and food declined. 

Employment.—Employment declined less than seasonally between September 
and October 1959. The number of persons with jobs at mid-October was esti- 
mated at 6,053,000, about 25,000 fewer than a month earlier but 189,000 more 
than a year earlier. Agricultural employment declined by about 52,000 between 
September and October, a normal drop for this time of year, but non-farm 
employment increased by about 27,000. 

Milk.—Milk production in October 1959 was estimated at 1,564 million 
pounds, a decrease of only 0.5 per cent from the total for October 1958. The 
January-October output totaled 15,738 million pounds, about the same as the 
1958 January-October output. 

Sales of fluid milk and cream, in milk equivalent, totaled 465.8 million 
pounds or two per cent more than in September 1958. Sales in January-Sep- 
tember 1959 were also two per cent larger than for the 1958 January- 
September period; they totaled 4,195 million pounds. 

Wheat.—Overseas export clearances of Canadian wheat in the week ended 
November 4 totaled 5,960,000 bushels, bringing the August 1-November 4 total 
to 69,980,000 bushels from 67,154,000 bushels in the corresponding period of 
1958. Visible supplies in all North American positions at November 4 totaled 
369,881,000 bushels, a decline of 1.1 per cent from the total of 374,080 bushels 
for the preceding week and of one per cent from the total of 373,708,000 
bushels a year earlier. 

CORRIGENDUM 

In the first column of Table 3, page 116, October 1959 issue, substitute 

“No buildings” for “Number of buildings”. 
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EVALUATION OF ROTATIONS IN THE PARK AREA 
OF SASKATCHEWAN 


J. K. WIENS 


An important decision on farm practices concerns the type of crop rotation 
or cropping sequence to follow and the kinds of crops to grow. Rotations are 
becoming a more important factor in production as the farm economy of the 
Park area of the Prairie Provinces! reaches the stage of a mature economy. 

The net return from various rotations is only one of many considerations 
in weighing the advantages and disadvantages of rotations. There are other 
factors such as the maintenance of organic matter, handling of excessive combine 
straw, control of soil erosion, control of perennial and annual weeds, machinery 
and capital requirements, labor considerations, personal likes and dislikes of 
certain farmers, feed requirements of complementary or supplementary livestock 
enterprises and other factors. One cannot find a specific rotation that is best 
for all farms in an area. However, the farm management economist should be 
able to give some guidance to farmers who ask: “Can a different cropping prac- 
tice provide net returns comparable with or higher than returns secured with my 
present rotation?’; “Would a different cropping practice decrease the present 
summerfallow acreage?”; or ‘“‘Would a different rotation increase yields and 
yet leave present net returns about the same?”. The two-year rotation and a 
very flexible forage rotation are now gaining in popularity at the expense of 
the three-year summerfallow-grain-grain rotation. 

Fallowing is an expensive proposition in the parkland and yet there has 
been a trend toward an increase in the summerfallow acreage in recent years. 
Moreover, summerfallow fields are subject to water erosion and this increase in 
summerfallow acreage could thus increase the incidence of water erosion. This 
increase occurs despite the more prevalent use of chemicals for weed control. 

A study was conducted by the Economics Division to provide a comparison 
of the net returns derived from the main rotations followed on loam and clay 
soils in the parkland area. The specific objectives of the study were as follows: 


1. Compare net returns from— 


a) Summerfallow-grain with summerfallow-grain-grain rotations, 
b) Summerfallow-grain-grain rotation with a similar rotation which 
also includes a forage acreage which is rotated in the land use. 


2. Consider other factors influencing farmers’ decisions as to cropping 
systems. 


Method of Study.—The study was divided into two major parts. In the first 
year, (1954), farms were sampled according to crop rotation on loam soils in 
the Moosomin area of Southeastern Saskatchewan. The next year (1955), farms 
were sampled according to crop rotation on clay soils in the Tisdale-Arborfield 
area of Northeastern Saskatchewan.? Data to set up budgets were collected 
during the two years. In the first call made during the summer months, informa- 
tion was obtained on land use, rotational practices, field operations, cultural 
practices, crop yields for all fields for the previous year and the over-all farm _ 
yield with summerfallow and stubble crops in earlier years, and the livestock 
enterprise. The second call was made late in the fall of the same year and data 





1 Mitchell, J., Soil Survey Report No. 12, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskat- 
chewan, June, 1944. 

2 Since the two survey areas have soils that are representative of soil types in the Park area 
of Saskatchewan, they will be referred to as loam soil and clay soil areas. 


69840-7—23 
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were obtained on labor requirements, machinery, current yields by fields, and 
all field work performed since the summer call. Thus, a full description of all 
field operations, land use, labor requirements, machinery organization and yields 
was obtained for a complete cropping season. 

The first year of the study, in the Moosomin area, the study area was out- 
lined from a soil map so that only farmers on loam soils would be interviewed. 
Enumerators selected farms at random within this area to have a sample for two 
size groups of farms for the two-year and three-year fallow-grain rotations. 
The small farm size group had from 175 to 350 acres and the large farm group 
had from 350 to 700 acres under cultivation. Enumerators also collected data 
from a sample of farms that used at least 10 per cent of their cultivated acreage 
for forage production. 

For the clay soils in the Tisdale-Arborfield area, ownership and occupancy 
data were summarized in 1955 for the study area. By using these data a sample 
of the quarter section, half section and all one section farm units were obtained 
in a preliminary survey. The purpose of that survey was to ascertain the main 
rotations used in the area, the type of land use, and farm organization as to 
labor, custom work and machine operations. The main rotations used were the 
two-year summerfallow-grain rotation, the three-year summerfallow-grain- 
grain rotation, farms incorporating sweet clover as a definite part of their crop- 
ping practices, and farms having some of the cultivated land seeded to perennial 
forages. From this information, farms were selected that could be considered 
independent farm units, that is, they had a full or very nearly so line of 
machinery, and did not do much custom work. From these farms the sample for 
the main survey was taken at random, but with some care that all parts of the 
area were represented for each rotation and size group of farm. Budgets were 
then set up for farms with 138, 276, and 552 acres under cultivation to represent 
quarter section, half section and one section farm units. 


Description of Area.—The sample of farms used as a guide in developing the 
budgets for the loam soils was taken from seven municipal units in Southeastern 
Saskatchewan!. All the 145 sample farms are located on loam soils, i.e., Ryerson- 
Oxbow, or Naicam-Ryerson loam soils.2, About half the grain farms surveyed 
were on Naicam-Ryerson loam soils north of the Pipestone Valley. The 
remainder of the grain farms and most of the forage farms were located south 
of the Pipestone Valley on Ryerson-Oxbow loam soils. Seven farms were on 
Oxbow loam soils. 

The sample of farms, for the clay soils, was taken in the Tisdale-Arborfield 
area of Northeastern Saskatchewan. Soils in this area are very variable. The 
main types are Tisdale and Arborfield clays. There are also clay loam, silty 
clay loam, silty clay and heavy clay textured soils of these associations. There 
are also some soils of the Weirdale, Nipawin and Melfort associations, but these 
are found as small patches in the study area or on its fringe. One hundred 
and thirty-six farm records were taken on farms on Tisdale or Arborfield soils. 
Eleven were on Weirdale soils, three on Nipawin soils, two on Waitville soils, 
and one on Melfort soils. Fifty-eight, 69, 16 and 10 records were obtained in 
rural municipalities Nos. 427, 457, 487 and 428, respectively. 


Rotation Evaluation 


Enumerators collected information on farm organization, farm practices, 
land use, and farm inventories by size of farm and rotations followed. The 
rotational groups were summerfallow-grain, summerfallow-grain with forage, 





1These included R.Ms. 61, 63, 91, 92, 93, 121 and 122. 
2See description in Soil Report No. 12, University of Saskatchewan. 
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summerfallow-grain-grain, and summerfallow-grain-grain with forage for the 
Moosomin area; and summerfallow-grain, summerfallow-grain-grain, summer- 
fallow-grain-grain with clover, and summerfallow-grain-grain with forage in 
the Tisdale-Arborfield area. 

The “forage” farms visited during the field survey had a considerable 
acreage in forage crops. The general practice, on these farms, was to eventually 
bring this forage acreage back into grain production and seed other land to 
forage crops. This was not done according to a definite pattern. These farms 
had two separate rotations; (a) a short-run rotation of summerfallow and 
grains and, (b) a long-run rotation where certain fields are taken out of grain 
production and placed in forage crops for a few years. 

To make a complete evaluation of the series of cropping systems mentioned, 
the following yield information was required: 


a) yields of summerfallow wheat, summerfallow oats, summerfallow barley, 
stubble oats and stubble barley in the three-year grain rotation, 

b) summerfallow crop yields in the two-year grain rotation in comparison 
with respective summerfallow crop yields in the three-year rotation, 

c) does land seeded to forage and rebroken influence subsequent grain 
yields and, if so, in which direction, and by how much? 

d) when grain is used as a nurse crop, how does its yield compare with 
normally seeded grains? 

e) forage yields by kind and age of stand. 


Because of other overshadowing yield influences, rust in 1954 and drought 
in 1955, little can be said on comparative yields for different rotational practices. 
In 1954, rust greatly decreased, both yield and grade, of all grain crops in the 
study area. Thus, better yields were obtained on fields where better rust- 
fighting conditions prevailed and rotations influenced yields very little. These 
conditions were rust-resistant varieties and cultural practices that hastened the 
maturing of the crop, such as early seeding. Wet soil conditions prevailed during 
the early spring in the 1955 study area. Cultural practices that would help in 
drying out the soil were used on many fields. Post-seeding conditions, however, 
were very dry and grains did not germinate as well as usual. During the 
summer, scattered showers were the only source of moisture and their effects 
depended on the date of their occurrence and the volume of precipitation. 
Because of these conditions it becomes difficult to ascertain the effects of rota- 
tional practices. 

On the basis of yields data collected and other data supplied by the Super- 
visor of Statistics, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture, the following 
yield estimates were made for the loam soil area, in terms of bushels per acre: 
summerfallow wheat 17, summerfallow oats 41, summerfallow barley 32, stubble 
oats 27, and stubble barley 21; and for the clay soil area; summerfallow wheat 
24, summerfallow barley 32, stubble wheat 17, and stubble barley 27. Forage 
yields, for both areas, were estimated to be 1.5 tons per acre. 


Yields on Loam Soils in the Moosomin Area.—Summerfallow wheat yields for 
the nine-year period, 1947 to 1955, at the Indian Head Experimental Farm were 
44.2 bushels an acre with the summerfallow-wheat rotation and 42.4 bushels 
with the summerfallow-wheat-wheat rotation. The difference is not statistically 
significant. 

Information from the field survey showed that in 1953 the average summer- 
fallow wheat yield, from 43 fields, with the two-year rotation was 1.1 bushels 
an acre more than the average for 110 summerfallow wheat fields in the three- 
year rotation. The average yields were 98.2 and 27.1 bushels an acre, respec- 
tively. The same yield difference occurred in 1954, for 110 and 93 fields respec- 
tively, with yields of 11.5 and 10.4 bushels an acre. 
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Forage is probably gaining in importance in the Moosomin area. A large 
acreage is seeded to forage but as yet the forage program does not provide for 
a greater proportion of forage being left down for several years and then broken 
up and seeded to grains again. Much of the forage had only been seeded in the 
last few years and, consequently, the number of grain-producing fields that had 
previously been seeded to forage was not large enough to enable us to make 
reliable estimates of yield differences. There were 24 summerfallow wheat 
fields, both in 1953 and 1954, that had been seeded to forage within the previous 
15 years. Fields in a two-year rotation with forage had subsequent grain yields 
much greater than yields on fields without forage. On three-year rotation fields 
with forage, the increase of subsequent grain yields was smaller. Since the 
number of such fields was very small and the variations in yields between fields 
were large, this difference could well have been due to chance. 

Data from the Experimental Farms Service would substantiate the indica- 
tion that forage will favorably affect the yield of subsequent grain crops. 
Average yields at the Indian Head Experimental Farm, for the 45-year period 
ending in 1956 were 26.6 and 14.6 bushels an acre for summerfallow and stubble 
wheat, respectively, in the three-year summerfallow-wheat-wheat rotation. 
The average yield in the nine-year rotation, summerfallow-wheat-oats; seeded 
down; hay-hay-hay; and breaking, corn-wheat-oats, was 36.6 bushels an acre for 
wheat after summerfallow and 29.6 bushels an acre for wheat after corn. Land 
in the latter rotation is probably better located than land in the other rotation 
and this, together with applications of barnyard manure, accounts for part of 
the differences in yield. These yields are an example of what can be produced 
at Indian Head when part of the farm is retired to grass for three of every nine 
years. The very moderate trend to the two-year rotation may be partly ex- 
plained by trends in yields. There is evidence that stubble yields are declining?, 
although there is limited long-time yield information available for the study 
areas as to the comparative yields of summerfallow and stubble crops. The 
results of the three-year rotation at Indian Head are summarized in Table 1. 

Forage yields for 170 fields in 1953 and for 199 fields in 1954 were obtained 
during the study. In most cases these were estimates as farmers generally do 
not know the exact measurements or weight of stacks, loads, or bales. 

Of the 143 established forage yields in 1953, as recorded in Table 2, 100 
or 70 per cent were alfalfa with brome grass and/or crested wheat grass; in 
1954 these mixtures were used on 67 per cent of the 177 established forage fields. 
Twenty-two and 20 per cent of the established forage fields in 1953 and 1954, 
respectively, had brome grass or crested wheat grass. The remainder of the 
fields, eight per cent in 1953 and 13 per cent in 1954, were in legumes, mainly 
alfalfa alone. 

Very little information was available on forage yields for a longer time 
period. The average farm yield for recent years was about 1.5 tons per acre 
which may be somewhat higher than an expected long time average yield level. 


Yields on Clay Soils.——Stubble oats, stubble barley, stubble wheat and 
summerfallow barley farm yields were compared with summerfallow wheat 
yields on the same farm and for the same year. Thus, where a farmer had 
both summerfallow wheat and another crop these other crop yields were com- 
pared with the corresponding summerfallow wheat yield. 

These data can be used in comparing the two-year summerfallow-grain 
rotation with the three-year summerfallow-grain-grain rotation. 





? Hill, K. W., Wheat Yields and Soil Fertility on the Canadian Prairies after a Half Century 
of Farming, Soil Science Society of America Proceedings, Vol. 18, no. 2, April 1954. pp. 183-4. 
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Summerfallow wheat yields from Illustration Stations! data may be com- 
pared with local municipal yields. Since these municipal yields also include 
some stubble wheat yields and the Illustration Station data include only summer- 
fallow wheat yields, the latter yields would obviously be higher. However, this 
does give a good local base for comparison. The 99 summerfallow wheat fields 
on Illustration Stations in the Park area of Saskatchewan, using grain only in 
the rotation, yielded 26 per cent higher than the corresponding municipal yields 
of all wheat. The 139 summerfallow wheat fields where forage was used in the 
rotation yielded 46 per cent more than the corresponding municipal yields of 
all wheat. 

At four Illustration Stations, data were available for at least five years 
for a straight grain rotation and a rotation that included forage crops. 
These were the Star City, White Fox, Glenbush and Yorkton stations. The 
difference in yield for a long period was most marked at the White Fox station, 
where it was 12.8 bushels an acre. At this White Fox station, wheat in the 
rotation without summerfallow out-yielded summerfallow wheat in the straight 
grain rotation by 6.6 bushels an acre. Statistically, these yield differences are 


Table 1.—Summerfallow and Stubble Wheat Yields, Three-Year Rotation, 
Indian Head Experimental Farm, 1912-36 








Stubble yield 

Period Swiecgaiad” | whee vila | gf sauce 
yield 
ior a th Srubesd tac 28.7 16.8 11.9 58.5 
[032 Sl tees Ret Stet Cae ante Moe 3 14.6 9.7 60.1 
1039-415 Wed at. gp a ee «oe 22.2 | 12.6 9.6 56.8 
| 10425860. WAU, SOR LEM RUS. ¢ 5 29.6 | 14.5 15.1 49.0 
Nei et SRO lal cece he olla 26.6 | 14.6 12.0 | 54.9 








both highly significant. The higher summerfallow wheat yield at Yorkton in 
rotations fallow-wheat-hay-coarse grains and fallow-wheat-hay-wheat-coarse 
grains than in rotation fallow-wheat-wheat was also highly significant. 


Rotation Comparisons.—Two-year and three-year rotations can be compared 
by indicating the level of stubble wheat yield which would give the same net 
return to labor and management. The two rotations give the same net income 
on the loam soils when stubble yields are about 58 per cent of the summerfallow 
yields. The “break-even point” on the clay soils was at about the same level. 
Available data show that stubble wheat yields were lower. in the Moosomin area 
and it is thus not surprising that the practice of seeding stubble to wheat has 
been almost discontinued. 

Coarse grains are grown on stubble and the dollar returns from these grains 
are over 60 per cent of the returns from summerfallow wheat. On the clay 
soils of the Tisdale-Arborfield area, stubble wheat is still yielding over 60 per 
cent of summerfallow wheat yields. Hence, the trend to the two-year rotation 
on the clay soils does not seem to be justified from a yield and cost viewpoint. 





1Private farms whose owner-operators are co-operating with the Experimental Farms Service. 
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Table 2.—Average Yield of Forage Crops by Type and Age of Stand, 1953 and 1954 











Alfalfa with brome Brome or 
Legumes only 
Age of stand 2 and/or crested crested 
(mainly alfalfa) wheat grass wheat grass 
No. of Tons/ac. No. of Tons/ac. No. of Tons/ac. 
fields fields fields 
1953 
Let Year Stands sete eres Ate e — — — — — — 
2nd Year AtanU St... ee oe 4 2.4 15 ees 4 i” 
DPGLIV ER Te LATECLS. hitb bios aioe 3 1.8 al 1.6 3 3 
ASVEALS: AN GLOVEGE eet bee oe ane 4 7 55 1.4 oO thet 
Average for’ 19533 HA BS 1] 2.0 101 1.5 32 12 
1954 
1st yearjatands. sht.2%0s 4068 02 2 — — a= — — — 
2nd Year Stands sud cee eae oe 11 2.3 od 2.0 1 1.0 
Std yearstandsy, Wifi see... 26 4 1.8 22 1.4 6 1.0 
Ach jvear stands ..2. 4a uebes eae 3 10. 31 1.4 4 1a 
a years and Over... eaten nee 3 0.9 54 1.5 24 ledk 
Average for 1954...........0... 24 1.8 118 1.5 ao ioe | 








An evaluation of the three-year rotation with a forage cropping system 
can be made by obtaining the yield and price of forage at which the forage farms 
will provide the same net return to all labor and management as corresponding 
grain farms. On the loam soils, this value of forage would be $12.50 an acre 
for the 200-acre farm, $14.11 an acre for the 400-acre farm, and $13.06 an acre 
for the 600-acre farm. If the hay averages 1.5 tons an acre, the value of the hay 
would have to be $8.33, $9.41 and $8.71 a ton, respectively. With a yield of one 
ton an acre and an adjustment for lower haying costs, because of lower yields, 
the price per ton would have to be $12.00, $13.61 and $12.56 respectively. 

On the clay soils, the “break-even” price for hay, when the yield was 1.5 
tons an acre was $13.27 for the quarter section farms, $11.68 for the half section 
farm unit, and $12.33 for the one-section farm unit. Hay values would have to 
be $17.74, $17.02 and $18.00 respectively to be at the “break-even” point with 
hay yields of one ton an acre. 


Table 3.—Comparison of Summerfallow Wheat Yields with Yields of Other Crops, 1953 and 1954 








Summerfallow wheat yield level in bushels 


10-19 | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 50-59 








Stubble wheat: 
No. ol Observations sie aca veers Sate oe) ee RAT Oe ee ty ce iia 4 7 3 
Percent ousuminetiollow sw neat Viel i. sete ena eee ee ee 77 66 733 
Waieldidifierenée (bik/ac. A, Fa. Ve FOSS OI eS CTs eee —8 —15 —15 
Stubble oats: 
NoSollobservationans: Hh GW) Saw ahiaie faerie. 11 17 41 23 5 
Per cent of summerfallow wheat yield..................... 189 165 144 128 122 
Liel@ ditterencen( Duy ack) Serer: eon. Coes ee 13 16 15 13 12 
Stubble barley: 
Nosof observations,.Ar 12 2.28 Mi Sie 2 ag 15 oF 7% 37 5 
Per cent of summerfallow wheat yield................e.00. 165 LL 100 88 82 
Yield difference bue/ac. er. Coke Ge eee ee 10 3 a —5 —9 
Summerfallow barley: 
INOW OLODSELVALIONS.: , Far ec. Sot We SER Oe oe 8 5 8 6 
Per cent of summerfallow wheat yield..............000.04. 151 121 113 120 133 
Yieldidifference (hagac: icles es es ae ee ee 8 5 6 9 18 
ee SE ee NE NNR. I Te TL RE Oa SCOR ey WET eRe wie oe 
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On the loam soils in the Moosomin area, grain yields from fields that have 
been in forage production in recent years showed a tendency towards higher 
yields than grain farms, where the land has been used only for grain production 
for a long time. If this is the case and a two-bushel an acre increase in yield is 
assumed, then the above two rotations will give the same returns to labor and 
management when hay yields $8.38 an acre on the 200-acre farm, $9.39 an acre 
on the 400-acre farm, and $7.56 an acre on the 600-acre farm. This would mean 
prices of $7.88, $8.89 and $7.06 a ton respectively, when hay yields of one ton an 
acre are assumed, with adjusted haying costs. With hay yields of 1.5 tons an 
acre, prices of $5.59, $6.26, and $5.04 a ton for the respective size groups is 
needed to ensure the farms growing some forage the same return to labor and 
management as the grain farms without forage. 

“Forage” farms show a definite income advantage as grain yields on forage 
farms are influenced favorably. Results on income of an increase of two bushels 
an acre, because of the effects of forage, have already been described. If the 
increase in grain yield, because of the forage, is any more than this and haying 
costs are subtracted, the level is soon reached where the growing of forage will 
add to net income even if no value is placed on the forage crop itself. 

If, on the clay soils in the Tisdale-Arborfield area, forage raises subsequent 
grain yields by one bushel an acre the income from forage crop farms would 
have to be $13.81 an acre to give the forage and the three-year rotational systems 
the same net returns to labor and management. If the increase in yields on 
all the grain fields (both summerfallow and stubble crops) is more than 3.7 
bushels an acre, then the “forage” farms are more profitable even if no value 
is placed on the forage itself. 

The three-year rotation, summerfallow-grain-grain, has a definite advantage 
over the two-year rotation, summerfallow-grain, on clay soils in the Tisdale- 
Arborfield area. On loam soils in the Moosomin area coarse grains can be 
economically grown on stubble. 

If forage is grown on the clay soils and exerts no effect on subsequent grain 
yields, then the “forage” farms and the three-year rotation grain farms supply 
about the same net income to labor and management. If forage has a favorable 
effect on subsequent grain yields, it does not take much of an increase to include 
forage in the land use program for its grain-yield improving ability alone. 

In the loam soil area, forage yields are higher by comparison with grain 
yields than in the clay soil area. Perennial grasses have a place in the cropping 
system of the area, on the basis of economic forage production, even without 
allowing for soil improvement. 

Sweet clover was used only to a very limited extent on the loam soils of 
the Moosomin area but, on the other hand, 47 per cent of all the farmers on 
clay soil farms, in the preliminary survey, seeded sweet clover. Arranged by 
size of farm this included 25 per cent of the quarter section farm units, 52 
per cent of the half section farm units and 68 per cent of the one section farm 
units. 

Where sweet clover is used for soil improvement purposes only it can be 
added to the cultural practices with very little additional direct costs. The 
practice has been to seed it with a grain and then the sweet clover is tilled 
down the following spring, generally in June. The only extra direct cost then 
is the cost of the seed and perhaps one extra tilling of the summerfallow. This 
would be partially offset by spraying costs on farms where other crops are 
treated for weeds. Thus, with only a small difference in costs the decision of 
whether to use sweet clover or not depends on the effects of sweet clover on 
grain yields. 
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CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE PRAIRIE 
AND BRITISH COLUMBIA REGIONS OF CANADA, 1941-1956 


C. VARKARIS 


This article is concerned with comparative changes in the volume of 
production of different farm products, changes in size, number, and area of 
farms and changes in farm population in the Prairie provinces and in British 
Columbia. In the period 1941 to 1956 the farm population in the Prairie prov- 
inces declined by about 22 per cent and in British Columbia increased by about 
ten per cent. The area in farms increased by about 6.5 million acres and 0.5 
million acres for the Prairie provinces and British Columbia respectively. 


Prairie Provinces.—Changes in the Prairie Provinces which include the prov- 
inces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, were fairly substantial. 

The number of farms decreased by about 22 per cent from 296,469 in 1941 
to 232,016 in 1956 but the average size of farm kept on increasing to reach 546 
acres in 1956 or about 35 per cent more than the average of 405 acres reported 
in 1941. The over-all increase in the farm area amounted to 6,566,647 acres, 
which brings the total area in farms to 126,696,191 acres. Farm population, on 
the other hand, has been declining steadily and in 1956 it numbered 901,151 or 
21.5 per cent less than in 1941 (Table 1). 


Table 1.—Number and Size of Farms, Farm Area and Farm Population, 
Prairie Region, 1941-1956 
SSS 


Per 

Unit 1941 1951 1956 Change cent 
Numbers of farms.......... No. 296, 469 248,716 232,016 — 64,453 —21.7 
Average'size DOs ie Ah) acres 405.2 498 546.1 — 140.9 | +34.8 
ATOR INT ATI Sc te pede se: ok acres 120,129,544 | 123,853,220 | 126,696,191 |-+6,566, 647 + 5.5 
Farm population. ....20... No. 1,148, 240 963, 928 901,151 — 247,089 —21.5 


ee eee eee 


Cash income from the sale of farm products totaled $1,247 million in 1956 
compared with $1,376 million in 1951 and only $389 million in 1941. The main 
sources of cash income in 1956, in order of importance, were: wheat, cattle and 
calves, hogs, barley, dairy products, flaxseed, oats, poultry and eggs (Table 2). 

Wheat was the most important single source of cash income. In 1956 wheat 
contributed $536 million and accounted for 43.0 per cent of total cash income. 
This compares with $108 million or 43.3 per cent of-the total in 1941. Wheat 
acreage, in the same period, decreased by 483,046 acres or 2.3 per cent. Oats 
and barley followed a different trend. Barley acreage increased by 3,401,633 
acres or 71.2 per cent, and its importance as a source of income rose by five 
per cent of the total. In 1956 barley accounted for 7.8 per cent of the total cash 
income compared with 2.8 per cent in 1941. Oats increased by 454,052 acres 
and its importance as a source of income rose by 0.8 per cent from 2.7 per cent 
of the total cash income to 3.4 per cent. Flaxseed acreage showed the largest 
percentage increase among crops, 202.7 per cent; the total acreage increased to 
3,009,593 acres in 1956 from 994,188 in 1941. Its importance as a source of 
income rose by 3.4 per cent of the total. 

Dairy cattle declined in numbers and as a source of income. The number 
of cows kept for milk dropped about 30 per cent from 1,107,594 in 1941 to 
777,416 in 1956, and their share of the total cash income declined from 
8.2 per cent in 1941 to 6.3 in 1956. On the other hand, beef cattle numbers 
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Table 2.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, Prairie Region, 
1941-1956 








Change in 
1941 1951 1956 proportion 
of total 
1 | |] cash income 
Value Per cent Value Per cent Value Per cent | 1941-1956 


$’000 $’000 $’000 
IMO RE Pe Ces coa's oa sehen Ree 168, 303 43.3 712,636 5158 536, 543 43.0 — 0.3 
Cattle and calves.......... 44,195 <3) 229.876 16.7 177.959 14.3 + 2.8 
FEROS Sipe coe oes ee aca Serecas ess 75,825 19.5 109.261 7.9 106.170 8.5 —11.0 
Bareye cr. eee eet 10, 803 2.8 65,379 4.8 97.384 (hee: + 5.0 
DAITy: PRODUCTS ea, iu. eae 31,808 8.2 69,343 5.0 78,393 6.3 — 1.9 
HOO Eee g et ees, SR ae 5, 762 lati 17.079 12, 61.200 4.9 + 3.4 
Oats atttrere AL ID co. aes 10,441 2.7 49.209 3.6 A3, 885 Bud + 0.8 
PEE GE afr AONE, oral ais aides. 1,400 2.0 29,462 2.1 38, 093 nl! + 1.1 
PETES. See ee AM Taree 9,301 2.4 24,176 1.8 32,847 2.6 + 0.2 
All ot bers 2cGiOsk e2Oaeitk. 24,746 6.3 69,131 5.0 74, 671 6.0 — 0.3 
ot 5s 2 ain rap rahe gl 388, 959 100.0 {1,375,552 100.0 {1,247,145 | 100.0 





aIncludes Wheat Board Payments. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Handbook of Agricultural Statistics. Reference Paper 25, Farm Income 1926-1957. 


increased by 102 per cent to reach 4,412,302 head in 1956 (Table 3). Their 
importance as a source of income increased by about three per cent and in 1956 
accounted for 14.3 per cent of total cash income. Hog numbers declined by 
about 33 per cent and their share of total income dropped by 11 per cent. 

A slight increase in poultry numbers occurred and their importance as a 
source of income rose by about one per cent for sales of poultry and 0.2 for 
sales of eggs. 

Available data thus indicate a marked shift towards flaxseed, barley, and 
cattle and calves and away from hogs. For the other agricultural products the 
changes were not so pronounced. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia is the only province in Canada to have 
had an increase in farm population since 1941. The farm population rose to 
120,292 in 1951 from 102,446 in 1941 and then dropped to 112,668 in 1956. 
During the same period the number of farms declined by about six per cent 
from 26,394 in 1941 to 24,748 in 1956. The average size of farm, however, 
increased by 19.6 per cent to bring the average size to 183 acres per farm. The 
over-all increase in the farm area between 1941 and 1956 amounts to 505,311 
acres, thus bringing the total acreage to 4,538,881 (Table 4). 

The main farm products of British Columbia, according to the cash value 
of farm products sold in 1956, were: dairy products, cattle and calves, fruits 
and vegetables, poultry, eggs and hogs. 


Table 3.—Changes in Livestock Numbers, Prairie Provinces, 


1941-1956 

Oe ea 

1941 1951 1956 Change Per cent 
COwaetor Tle aikes) «i: Melty ae pi 107,594 802, 967 777,416 —330,178 — 29.8 
Beaticows ait Pe cen Gh. aitey oe 2,181,018 2,706, 084 4,412,302 +2, 231, 284 +102.3 
INV EUG eM Pe eee scl. yr se 3,152, 646 1,801,930 2,113,833 —1,038, 8138 — 32.9 
MHS Clk od: ne5 Ara ct.. 1,257 321 532,120 620, 639 — 630,482 — 50.4 
OME Biren Seeern oes ge re 23,482,251 23, 392,639 23, 652,472 +220, 221 + 0.9 





seca ck a a 


Source: Census of Canada. 
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Table 4.—Number and Size of Farms, Farm Area and Farm Population, 
British Columbia, 1941-1956 


SS eee ee ee ee 
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Unit 1941 1951 1956 Change Percent 
Number of farms...........| No. 26,394 26, 406 24,748 1,646 — 6.2 
Average sizeye oe To 4. 2, acres 153 178 183 + 30 +19.6 
Ares itarms: ee acres 4,033,570 4,702,274 4,538,881 +505, 311 +12.5 
Farm population........... Oo. 102, 446 120, 292 112,668 + 10,222 + 9.9 


Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture. 


Total cash income from all sales of farm products rose to $116 million in 
1956 from $105 million in 1951 and only $35 million in 1941 (Table 5). The 
cash income received from dairy products increased from $6,422,000 in 1941 to 
$29,463,000. Its importance as a source of income rose by 7.5 per cent from 
17.9 to 25.4 per cent of the total. In the meantime the number of cows kept for 
milk dropped by 2.5 per cent from 92,489 in 1941 to 90,157 in 1956 (Table 6). 
On the other hand, the number of cattle and calves kept for beef increased by 
42.8 per cent to 332,702 in 1956 from 232,967 in 1941. Cash income received 
from sales of cattle and calves made up 15.3 per cent of total income in 1956 
and about 13 per cent in 1941. 

Hog numbers declined by 38 per cent from 78,188 in 1941 to 48,472 in 1956: 
there was also a 3.3 per cent drop in their share of the over-all cash income. 

Poultry numbers rose by 2.5 million or 55.6 per cent from 2,713,192 in 
1941 to 4,221,305 in 1956. Cash income from sales of poultry in the same period 
rose from $1,159,000 to $15,535,000, and sales of eggs rose to $13,483,000 in 1956 
from $3,802,000 in 1941. 

Fruits and vegetables as a source of cash income declined in importance. 
In 1941 they accounted for 30.4 per cent compared with 14.9 per cent in 1946. 
This is the largest decline in importance of any product in British Columbia as 
well as in other provinces. 

The analysis of changes in agricultural production in British Columbia, 
during 1941-1956 period, shows the greater importance given to poultry and 
dairy products and the smaller importance of fruits and vegetables. For other 
products the changes are not so well marked. 


Tabie 5.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 
British Columbia 1941-1956 


Se—————SSSSSSSa99aaSS 








Change in 
1941 1951 1956 proportion 
of total 
Se cash income 
Value | Percent| Value | Percent| Value | Per cent 1941-1956 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Dairy products-wacs. eae 6,422 17.9 22,624 21.6 29,463 25.4 + 7.5 
Cattle and calves.........../.. 4,649 12.9 22,315 A te 17,845 15.93 + 2.4 
Fruits and vegetables.......... 10, 896 30.4 20, 163 19.3 17, 280 14.9 —15.5 
POoltty ice ace ee ee 1,159 oud 8,311 8.0 LOMO 13.4 +10.2 
LH Mi: gir ete Tica «in 3,802 10.6 10.363 9.9 13,483 11.6 + 1.0 
Hogs >, oe eS eae. Se 2,000 5.6 3,359 One 2,648 Poe — 3.3 
All other products............. 6,971 19.4 17,451 16.7 19,935 hee — 2.2 
Total value.......:. ee ah). 35, 899 100.0 | 104,586 100.0 | 116,189 | 100.0 


eee ee ee ee Be ee tee 


Source: Poe Bureau of Statistics. Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II, Reference Paper 25. Farm Income 
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Table 6.—Changes in Livestock Numbers, British Columbia, 1941-1956 

















Change 
1941 1951 1956 1941 to 1956 

numbers per cent 

(Gorvaton ratligisiacicss. ort - Bare. . Bay: 92,489 82,924 90, 157 — 2.5 
1S SG Oe ae ie a Seeenene 232, 967 238, 334 32, 702 +42.8 
ROS eee es. cPrcee ¢ nortintins ws te wes eae ae * 78,188 49,441 48,472 —38.0 
Eee antl. Sod Oe: SEER SIR . PO 125,931 67,474 86, 053 —31.7 
PORES Cae: i¢5 ER Mites 2a: Peat ie epie are ey 49" Aa EY 3,452,389 4,221,305 +55.6 








Source: Census of Canada, Agriculture. 


General Remarks.—The introduction of machines to replace horses and men 
as a source of power on the farms has spread rapidly in Western Canada since 
1941. With fast and efficient machines, farmers can plant and harvest a much 
larger grain acreage in a shorter time. The uncertainty inherent in grain 
production forced the Prairie farmers to look for alternative enterprises such 
as livestock and poultry. 

Competition from fruit and vegetable producers in the State of Washington, 
in the United States, and lower wages in fruit and vegetable processing plant 
in Eastern Canada were partly responsible for the relative decline of the fruit 
and vegetable industry of British Columbia. Moreover, the high price of farm 
land brought about by the demand for land for industrial purposes makes it 
difficult for the farmers to expand their operations and many of them are 
selling out. Some 14,000 acres have already been lost by farming to non- 
agricultural uses. 


SOME FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE SUCCESS OF FARM OPERATIONS 
ON THE GREY WOODED SOILS OF ALBERTA 


R. J. McFARLANE 


The grey wooded soils area of Alberta includes about 15 million acres 
of potentially arable land!. It comprises a major portion of the remaining 
unsettled arable lands in Canada; any large-scale expansion of the farm land 
area of our country would then occur in this particular soil zone. Because of 
uncertainty regarding the agricultural potential of the grey wooded soils zone 
a preliminary study was undertaken to find some of the factors which have 
contributed to the progress of the most successful farm businesses in this soil 
zone. 

The sample selected consisted of 28 successful farms. The selections were 
made in the fringe agricultural areas of municipalities and improvement dis- 
tricts 74, 75, 84, 86, 87, 93, 102, 103, 107 and 108. 

The criteria used in selecting the farms were: (1) that the unit be con- 
sidered one of the most successful in the area and (2) that the soil be of 
the grey wooded type. District Agriculturists, by the nature of their training 
and their familiarity with their respective areas, were the best source from 
which to obtain the names and locations of farm operators meeting the re- 
quired qualifications. Eight of them were contacted and a list of 50 names 
and locations of some of the most successful farm operators was compiled. 





1“Facts and Figures”, Bureau of Statistics, Alberta 1954 p. ih 
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Because of variations in soil types within the zonal classifications a careful 
check was made of the soil type on each of the selected farms. This check 
was made thanks to the co-operation of the Research Branch of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. It led to the elimination of about 40 per cent 
of the 50 farms that had first been selected. These farms were eliminated 
because they were located on soils that were not of the grey wooded type. 

The measurement of farm business success implies the consideration of 
many subjective valuations and the calculation of several kinds of costs and 
returns. In our study the farms were selected according to the individual 
District Agriculturists’ concepts of success. In our analysis of the farm busi- 
ness data we used financial progress as our measure of success. Financial] 
progress itself is indicated by the changes in net worth during the 1937-56 
tenure period. This measure has limitations in that it does not provide a 
ready indication of the levels of living of the farm families and does not 
consider those subjective factors such as social and aesthetic value which 
exert a considerable influence on the individual’s appraisal of welfare and 
SUCCESS. 


Financial Progress.—The average annual gain in net worth of the 28 farmers 
included in our study amounted to $1,308 per farmer over an average tenure 
period of 19.5 years (1937-56). The net worth, at the beginning of this period, 
averaged $5,730 per farmer; it increased by $25,514 to total $31,244 at the 
end of the period. This financial progress was ‘conditioned by external forces 
such as changes in price levels and in cost-price relationships and by internal 
forces such as farm organization and management. 


External Factors Contributing to Financial Success 


Changes in Price Levels—-During the average tenure period (1937-56) 
covered in this study the prices of goods and services used by farmers 
increased by 135.9 per cent1. Part of this increase stemmed from improvements 
in quality and the functional characteristics of the products but it is also clear 
that a rather large part of the average gain in net worth was due to an 
increase in price levels. Moreover, as about half of the 28 farm operators began 
farming on a homestead basis it is evident that the observed gain in net worth 
also reflected the appreciation in the value of land after it was cleared and 
broken. 


Cost-Price Relationships.—The relationship between the cost of goods and 
services used by farmers and the farm price of agricultural products was 
particularly favorable during the 1943-53 period?. The association between the 
rate of capital accumulation and favorable cost-price ratios is shown by the 
relationship between number of years of tenure and average annual gains in 
net worth (Table 1). 

During the 1954-56 period, agricultural cost-price relationships were much 
less favorable than in the preceding 1ll-year period. The effect of this change 
on potential financial growth is illustrated in the 1956 income and expense 
summary (Table 2). 

The foregoing indicates that the degree of success or the rate of financial 
progress exhibited by the farm operators depended to a rather large extent 
on factors over which they had no control. However, since farm operations 





1 Price Index Numbers of Goods and Services Used by Farmers, Western Canada, Prices and 
Price Indexes, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

2 Ratio of Price Index Numbers of Goods and Services Used by Farmers, Western Canada, 
and Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, Alberta, Price and Price 
Indexes, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Table 1.—Average Gain in Net Worth by Years of Tenure, 28 Successful Farms, 
Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


Number of Average annual 


Years of tenure farms gain in net worth 

en Far ha RM MEST MA BS oa is Sse aie, Hal eiaha pons ga ve dah 0 = 

AUD 5 soe So 0.8 ROS hee oeetas oak cece AS PO SEDO eae” en ee 6 2,025 
AUR eS hy oes PP eee atet ay cnc yore Saisie! s Spemeperspoys ore Babe aidicue ed ob ers 5 2,255 
Hos) PIRES) ee ee We ep SURES Shoo sere thee Meera ss © ioc we a ae oales 5 1,300 
ee rN a ER Me... a cen tite chgicat ey core eo Sh ANS ao uebe ees 4 1,013 
ea a a I RD MPPs sc ns stent Pree leaner ves onset cna lr snenndtoprenamniiomonenced 6 1,163 
SL SEMEN Ey en UN =: a ne pa ARE ee re 2 688 
EA ScAr HELE LR DPR MEN Shin tere atic PS AIRSET sie os Ce eee Cate ete eel eel os 28 1,308 





were subject to similar external forces we may assume that internal operations 
on the most successful farms were of such a nature as to lead towards full 
realization of opportunities afforded by favorable conditions. 


Internal Factors Contributing to Financial Success 


Farm Size.—In 1956, on the average, the farms had about 272 acres of 
improved land. By comparison, the average was 165 for all farms located 
within the municipal divisions and 176 for those in the census divisions from 
which the survey farms were selected (Table 3). 

The influence of size on capital accumulation, as revealed gains in net 
worth, is clearly illustrated in Table 4-7. 


Land Use.—In 1956 the average cropping program of the survey farms 
differed significantly from those of the municipal and the census division farms. 
The main differences, as seen in Table 8, were: (1) the average survey farm 
used 40 per cent of its improved acreage for the production of grasses, legumes 
and other fodder whereas the average municipal and census division farms 
used 19 and 18 per cent respectively, (2) the average survey farm prepared 
40 per cent less summerfallow than the typical farms of the municipalities and 
census divisions. 


Crop Yields (1947-56).—The ten-year average yields of wheat, oats and barley 
on the farms studied were 29.5, 50.1 and 33.3 bushels per acre respectively. 


Table 2.—Average Income and Expense, 28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


ee ee 
ee eeeo0S=$=$=$=$=$=$=$=$==$S9mss_«———Mmwaoao0om»+> 


Dollars 
al ee a ae ee ee eee ee 
Crops sold or available for sale............. 2 cece cece eee ene ete e reece e settee ee enens 2,402 
eo a Le RE SY ee ee Pee re ee ork oe 968 
MripieMtOGle DEOMUC SALGB. 6s ee yess cafes cals sis renee he oe wns asain sate meaeine yee eie sso mes 515) 
Custom work performed...... REE BC RRARIRS Or, oft reer a crs eae sae a ee a 60 
Miscellaneous current cash receipts. ...... 0... cece ec ce cee erent eee e tect t eee eee etees 2 
Wotal cash receipts: o.5 3. Aa - cece oes ese oid i Sine gb < Sis nae os ow nla te wba oe BS 6,065 
Value of increase in physical inventory of Lev GSCOC MRS sonc.e alec tereahea eae a eee ee 122 
Total farm operations—Receipts. ...... 2.0.0.6... e eee eee eet eee 6, 187 
Notal farm operations—Expemses........... 0... e eee eee eee eee eee eens 3,783 
Return to capital and family labor. ..2 2.0. fo... ee eee cent tener r reece tee eensaes: 2,404 
Value onmvaid family labor. seb 1). 208. sk cone erence cee cme Raina ccleane paren be ta teen tee es 574 
Return to capital and operator’s labor. ........... ce cece ee eee n een e een e nen ence enes 1,830 
Operatar slabor allowance *. 2.05. Free ek ae ee ee ee ete cee tee een e ens 1,800 
Perr eet ea OR ee eet, oss, cet ote se cient tenn” Nes eae) olen tei asin 30 


Oe a a EEEERAEEAE LET pan ad 


a Estimated cash cost of family living. 
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Table 3.—Farm Acreages by Specified Areas Compared with 28 Successful Farms, 
Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 








Average acres per farm 





saa Number 
of farms Total Improved Unimproved 
Stud yee rOUn ewe ee ul. hee ke eee ne 28 559 202 287 
Muntemaiaivisions *! f.-¢ eee eee 12,781 326 165 161 
Consusidivisions Pau... oe. ee ene 22,334 322 L/Oie 146 


® Includes municipalities 74, 75, 84, 86, 87, 93, 102, 103, 107 and 108. 
> Includes census divisions 11-13. 
Sources: Census of Canada, 1956. 


These yields were 8, 12.9 and 7.7 bushels per acre greater than the average 
for the crop districts in which these farms were located (Table 9). 


The factors which contributed to the higher grain yields of the survey 
farms cannot be fully assessed. However, apart from the possibility that farm 
operators overestimated their average yields, the following may have been con- 
tributing factors: 


(1) The effect of hay crops on subsequent grain yields. 


If the ratio of hay to other crops, in the average 1956 cropping programs 
for the farms studied and for those in their respective crop districts may be 
considered as being about the same as the ratio for the ten-year period, 1947-56, 
then the higher grain yields on the survey farms (Table 9) may be attributed, 
at least in part to the higher proportion of cropland in hay on the sur vey an 
on the other farms (Table 8). 


(2) In 1956, the 28 farmers included in the study applied commercial 
fertilizer to about 25 per cent of the total improved acreage of their farms. 


Table 4.—Average Annual Gain in Net Worth (1937-56) in Relation to Improved Acreage, 
28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


SSS ES ee 








Improved acres Number Average annual 
(August 1956) of farms gain in net worth 
$ 
AMGer QO cg Hes AK. SAL ETEOE A. SE. a. SES See Oe 8 717 
4012S ee a ee Le Ke arene ee Te em oes ae © 11 1,358 
DUO aed OVER ta lee ead ctinstone tng were eawnla heen beamcimersatliere monteatmoentaseee 9 1,702 
PVETARG, STI Sas, RVI nts . WELLNE «Rae eee ee. | he 28 1,308 


Table 5.—Average Annual Gain in Net Worth (1937-56) in Relation to Capital Investment, 
28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


Se ee eee ee eee 
oe SSS... SSS SS eee 





Capital investment Number Average annual 
(August 1956) of farms gain in net worth 
$ $ 

Under 5000 or Bre cachet Sec: ce tite ae Set Se 2 440 
£5 00g 2s O00). sheet vias et Ore ee Ah ee tee oe ve ee 12 1,038 
0 OO SEO eee tics ne eusas noth Ot ae ne tian ean ae Te ih 1,441 
30,000 and OVER nar ata oo Gee crc eee GREE Tae eae a ee 6 2,180 
PVORAL CS: 217 2 OO eee rnttere wren eresrnatergamcener cece itpieereyoe secheomsomreaes iabseorpatihacae der nenemetsiae 28 1,308 
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Table 6.—Net Worth in 1956 in Relation to Beginning Net Worth, 
28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


MOE ¢ Number Net worth, 
Beginning net worth Sree 3 1956 
$ $ 
RO as AN ee oP ee ent a, eh, laa nies cute Ae eae ca wha 13 24,82 
Wie ee eC. re re 7 30° 681 
Cee MER ot Pe ee er eee See wea Gide OS oe a Ses wg 8 36, 912 
PA aes) ee Pe Le, Oa aly a odd rule ee sk de ound 28 31, 244 


We do not know how much fertilizer was used in each of the crop districts. 
However, we may feel well justified to assume that these farms lagged behind 
the survey farms in their use of fertilizers. 


Income Potential from Legume and Grass Seeds.—The large acreage in hay 
on the 28 farms studied may have placed the operators of these farms in a 
most favorable situation concerning their ability to secure income from sales 
of legume and/or grass seeds. During the late 1940’s and the early 1950’s 


Table 7.—Farm Income and Return to Capital in Relation to Capital Investment, 
28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 











Operator’s 
Capital investment ate of Farm labor t Sle ap l 
arms income earnings * oO Capita 
$ $ $ $ 

MOC EL a OU Ms wat es web hee cis Ss wes nbs e 4 3 1,049 1,800 —751 
SMO NO Oe NNN ed. CENT peat SS Tote, « ale 12 1,507 1,800 —293 
WANE DER Ut. BRE ei eS oe ee, oe 7 2,865 1,800 1,065 
SOO AE UCL Mee + tee se rere ee tc ee ees 6 Orr 1,800 911 
EERO Ode hema Waele ee ee 5 te aeee Os 28 1,830 1,800 30 


co i a a 


a Estimated cash cost of family living. 


Table 8.— Distribution of Cropland Acres by Specified Areas Compared with 
28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


ee ee 
ee ooOoeoeoeoeoeooeoeeeooooooaoaoaoaoqqooqqooeeeeeeeesSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSSsSSsSSS on 


sae Survey Munici- Census Survey Munici- Census 
P farms palities * | division > farms palities * | division > 
— acres — — per cent — 

Wihea tae wee. enya scree eee 23 18 17 8 1l 10 
a ie Peck bd cece eo 54 30 33 20 19 19 
Barievees Wet P8 Yous covert fo eke: 46 39 47 17 24 27 
Other erawisasth..s:. tonite 4 4 4 1 2 2 
DORA! «Gus iss icoynee oe 58 17 16 21 10 9 
ST OEE OE enc. ore e Batnnsthoce 15 4 4 6 He 2 
PAS ree. Teme. laa. oye he 34 14 12 13 if 7 
Ofber bolic opstnniasaiass let 3 7, 7 1 4 4 
Sue Origa wa asc tee wants - 35 34 36 13 a1 20 

DEER ee es. ets 272 165 176 100 100 100 
Numberiof farms Hes)... 1... 28 12,781 22,334 


pees wr, Sei 


« Includes Municipalities 74, 75, 84, 86, 87, 93, 102, 103, 107 and 108. 
b Includes Census Divisions 11-13. 
Source: Census of Canada Agriculture, 1956. 
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Table 9.—Comparison of Average Grain Yields by Specified Crop Districts with 28 Successful 
Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1947-56 














Wheat Oats Barley 
Crop | | 
district Crop Survey Crop Survey Crop Survey 
district farms district farms district farms 
—bushels per acre— 
Dee en. 1k, od Se 23.4 34.3 39.4 53.3 26.5 33.5 
i asc A Oe eee 20.3 30.0 35.6 35.0 24.8 30.0 
1323, eer ee reer 19.8 seecacs’"e est 35.0 47.5 “24.8 =or-U 
iC Panes ns. <5, Seana 22.6 20.0 38.8 50.0 26.1 25.8 
Averages] 21.5 29.5 5 ee ae 50.1 25.6 of. o5% 





Source: Crop District data, Alberta Department of Agriculture, Crop Reports. 


the farm prices of legume and grass seeds were unusually high. One would, 
of course, expect to see the potential income from their sales closely related to 
the acreage in the two crop seeds. 


Livestock.—In 1956, the average livestock inventory consisted of 57.7 pro- 
ductive animal units per farm studied. This inventory represented about 23 
per cent of the total capital invested in the average farm business. The 
importance of a relatively high investment in livestock as a means of securing 
gains in net worth is well demonstrated in Table 11. 


Labor Efficiency.—As measured by productive man work units per man equiv- 
alent the average accomplishment per man was 304 work units, the range 
being from 124 to 560. Net work changes in relation to P.M.W.U.’s per M.E. 


Table 10.—Average Grain Yield by Cropping Practices, 28 Successful Farms, 
Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1947-56 

















Crop after 
Crop 
Stubble Fallow Hay 
—bushels per acre— 
Wheater. «jor ee. 2b), Sh Pek 26 30 35 
Oats ee. PP, 2b SL ee ob ee. 42 56 69 
Barley Gack oc, Gace a Ee ee 29 39 49 











Table 11.—Average Annual Gain in Net Worth in Relation to Capital Invested in Liyesteck, 
28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 











Proportion of total capital invested in livestock Number of | Livestock | Annual gain 
farms investment | in net worth 
—percent— - $ $ 
Under 5... lus ee ee eee 7 1,892 856 
or: SO rT ie Ie 5 ASDF EORR RR be ed ic? Pseies came Meth g cel one & abit 4,456 1, 282 
BH ANd OV Clipe. fetgg: oc erst, take oe Se ee Se ee 10 12,366 1, 692 
AVeraze, 230 os ca eg oes bene, eee 28 6, 237 1,308 
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Table 12.—Average Annual Gain in Net Worth (1937-56) and Capital Investment in Relation to 
Labor Efficiency *, 28 Successful Farms, Grey Wooded Soils, Alberta, 1956 


P.M.W.U. per man Number of Capital Annual gain 
farms investment | in net worth 
$ $ 

Berra NNE. peat hn sO, settee scold « ocr. 200} « amerecas rf 17,950 753 
PAOD A OL oe or MEIN RIGS 8 TOs 6 a I a 6 28,393 1,417 
SUPER TOO) sy to 8 tL Uke ee Ae Ree 2 ne ee ee 9 31,483 1,635 
REA PY CTRR I G'S fei ag A aC re 6 30, 697 1,349 
aOR EIeS RPE RUNES ERPS glee he's: wScxi'oic's Aevace Weed She nee uw eek ba es 28 27, 269 1,308 


2 Work Units Per Man. ~ 


(Table 12) indicate that gains in net worth may reflect labor efficiency. How- 
ever, as P.M.W.U.’s: measure productive labor requirements, they also reflect 
capital investment. Therefore, the lower the capital investment the lower the 
labor requirements and hence a low labor efficiency rating. 


Conclusion.—This study of the most successful farms located on grey wooded 
soils emphasizes the key role of management. Soil management techniques, 
at various levels of fertility, require differing levels of managerial ability and 
it is this ability, as indicated by crop yields, that characterizes the superior 
manager. 

Management plays a dominant role but, for the greatest possible financial 
success, it must be allied to other factors. For example, our analysis revealed 
that the operators with the largest size of business or net worth at the begin- 
ning of the study period were able to secure larger gains in net worth. 

The rate of success achieved, measured in terms of gains in net worth 
also reflects the changes in price levels and cost-price relationships. For ex- 
ample, it is quite evident that the average annual rate of gain of $1,308 in 
net worth was not the result of superior management alone. In years of 
unfavorable cost-price relationships, on the other hand, financial progress was 
greatly curtailed, regardless of management ability. 


PUBLICATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Methods of Farm Managment Investigations for Improving Farm Productivity. 
FAO Agricultural Development Paper No. 64. Yang, W. Y., Land and Water 
Use Branch, Agriculture Division, FAO Rome, Italy. 1958. pp. ix + 228 
(Price, $2.00). 

A sequel to the FAO Development Paper No. 20 titled Farm Management 
Investigations for Agricultural Improvement. This paper was prepared espe- 
cially for extension workers, agriculture teachers and officials, rural leaders, 
officers of farmers’ organizations and others concerned with greater farm 
efficiency and productivity. | 

The author expresses the hope that his paper will “be of value in furthering 
agricultural development”. His hope should be realized, if only because of the 
simple, interesting, creative style in which he has written his well-arranged 
and compact material. Because of his many years of experience in farm 
management and development. work in under-developed countries he directs 
his efforts towards the teaching of research methods to workers in those 
countries. However, his book should be of immense value to all people con- 
cerned with research and development work in farm management. 

Yang begins his paper with sections on the conventional methods of con- 
ducting farm business surveys and doing farm bookkeeping and financial 
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accounting work. He follows with a section on farm business analyses, describing 
the methods used to determine the financial position of individual farmers and 
discover the specific relationships between management factors and the raie of 
success of a farm business. 

From these methods which serve mostly to supply indicators of relative 
success or failure he proceeds to a review of methods better designed for a 
comprehensive planning and budgeting of the farm business; these methods are 
discussed under the following headings: Cost and Enterprise Studies; Marginal 
Analysis of Input-Output Relationship; and Farm Planning, Budgeting and 
Programming. 


Cost and enterprise studies may be undertaken to: 


a) determine the unit cost of a product as a basis for the formulation 
of governmental policies such as price fixing, trade control, sub- 
sidization and tariff determination. 

b) determine the relative profitability of various farm enterprises and 
thus help farmers in their choice and combination of enterprises. 

c) discover the causes of variations in unit cost of production of indi- 
vidual enterprise and help farmers reduce their costs and increase 
their incomes. 

d) establish efficiency or management standards for various sizes and 
types of farms. 

e) find the best practices and techniques of farm operation. 

f) determine the optimum input requirements of each farm enterprise. 

g) establish production functions under practical farm conditions. 


The main purpose of input-output analyses is to discover how changes in 
rates of application of input factors affect yields or output and find out which 
is the most desirable practice, with varying price and cost conditions, for the 
maximization of farm net returns. 

Farm planning and farm budgeting are research methods used for the 
analysis of “the probable effects on costs and returns of the various alternative 
systems of enterprise combination or resource use”. More specifically, they are 
used to determine the types of adjustment needed in the organization and opera- 
tion of individual farms, so as to improve their productivity and profitability 
and supply a basis for the study of the impact of changes on the economy of a 
region; they may then serve as a useful guide in regional economic planning. 

Agricultural credit should not be solely a lending-borrowing operation but 
a means to encourage efficiency in production and promote rural security and 
welfare. The only sound way to determine the proper type and amount of 
credit to be made available to a farmer is to work out with this farmer a plan 
or budget that will indicate the best way to maximize his net returns. 

Farm planning and budgeting is also of great value—one would even say 
that it is essential—in the formulation and appraisal of development projects. 
It will then help determine the prospective needs of farmers and the best altern- 
ative for the reorganization of farm units; it will also help in the appraisal of 
farmers’ requirements other than those supplied directly by the project and 
provide basic data for the estimation of the cost-benefit ratio of the project. 

For the mathematically-inclined linear programming serves as a systematic 
method for the determination of the best plan to ensure the proper choice and 
combination of enterprises and maximize the income to be secured from available 
resources. 

Yang ends his paper with sections on farm work efficiency studies, the 
estimation of machinery costs and the planning of the efficient use of machinery, 
cost-benefit appraisal of agricultural and farm projects, and land tenure 
problems. 
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